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PREFACE. 



" TJ[ IS tendency is to systematize that which is beyond 
the reach of systematic exposition," " to formulate 
ideas and qualities not reducible ... to formube/' 
** full of learning and suggestive as the book is . . . one 
is lost in its infinite wrinkles/' ** fills the mind . . . with 
a tremendous lot of fancies/* — such are the comments 
with which some are now qualifying their acknowledg- 
ments — very late in many cases — of the essential diflfer- 
cnces between the thought presented in this series of 
essays, and in previous works upon the same subject. 
Were there proof that a single writer of such comments 
had made a sincere endeavor to follow the lines of thought 
which in these essays have been developed in accordance 
with the simplest principles of logic and common sense, 
the opinions thus expressed might be entitled to grave 
consideration. As it is, they are very apparent utterances 
of superficial impressions, such as naturally occur to any 
one who has not looked into a subject deeply enough to 
be fully aware of its complexities, or of the essential im- 
portance and possibility of analyzing them. 

As applied to the essay on " Rhythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music," the pre-judgments of every one of 
these critics would agree with that of the first of two au- 
thors conversing, a year or more ago, in language somewhat 
as follows : " No one can explain the methods underlying 

•• • 
Ul 
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the subtle harmonies of Swinburne's lyrics." '^ Not the 
first who attempts it, perhaps ; but do you think it intrin- 
sically impossible ? " ''If he could explain the methods, 
he could produce the effects; and we can*t have two 
Swinbumes." " Are you sure of your inferences? I may 
be able to explain exactly what it is in the shading or 
coloring of a picture, in the pose or gesture of a figure, 
which represents the meaning that attracts and charms 
me. But, unless myself a painter, I can't make a figure 
like it.*' "What object would your explanation gain 
then ? " And this was the reply : 

First, a philosophic object. The causes underlying the 
effects of art are in themselves as interesting as any un- 
derlying the effects of nature — like the rising and falling 
of the tides, the coming and going of the storms, the 
sprouting of the leaves in spring, and their falling in the 
autumn. Ajid, second, a practical object. If a man be 
a painter, to let him know precisely what it is that charms 
us in a color or an outline may enable him by a few 
touches to change an unsuccessful product into one fitted 
to charm all those whose tastes agree with our own. 
And so with a poet. Those who have ever attempted 
verses know the constant danger of having the forms — 
metre, alliteration, assonance, rhyme — to which their 
thought is harnessed, run away with it and wreck it. Yet 
without the aid of these, what could carry the thought a 
single step in an artistic direction ? The poet must learn 
to get along, not without them but with them ; yet in 
such a way as to keep them in subjection, as exemplified 
in what is done by the acknowledged masters. 

Ajid there is another practical object to be gained. 
This is to enable critics and through them, and in connec- 
tion with them, people in general to understand and hence 
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to appreciate and enjoy that in art which is excellent. 
At present, it has to be acknowledged that to attain this 
object seems wellnigh beyond hope. Owing to a lack of 
breadth and balance characterizing the practical limitations 
of American culture, a man here who tries to treat art 
philosophically finds his way blocked at the very thresh- 
old of his undertaking by two almost insurmountable 
obstacles. One is that few of our philosophers have had 
sufficient xsthetic training to be interested in that which 
concerns art ; and the other is that few of our artists — 
including our art-critics, though there are noteworthy 
exceptions — have had sufficient philosophical training to 
be interested in that which concerns philosophy. Ac- 
cordingly, as a rule, the philosopher never looks at the 
art-book at all ; and the art-critic on whom the public 
relics tor information concerning it, does so merely be- 
cause he cannot dodge what is tossed directly at him as a 
reviewer; but the little that he sees of it he usually 
misapprehends and very frequently misrepresents. 

These statements are not uncharitable. They are essen- 
tially the opposite. Otherwise, if articles published in 
some of our foremost journals—journals that would be 
universally placed upon every list of the first half-score 
critical authorities in our country — could not be attributed 
to a lack of intelligence, one would be obliged to attribute 
them to a lack of integrity. For instance, it is a simple 
logical process, before defining the exact limitations of a 
subject, to show its relations to other subjects by separa- 
ting it from its surroundings; in other words, to advance 
from tbe generic to the specific ; and nothing, to a well- 
trained mind, could appear more unjust than to represent 
the beginning of this process as if it were the end of it. 
Yet a criticism upon "Art in Theory," published in " The 
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Independent ** of New York^ opens with this sentence : 
*' The definition of art that it is ' nature made human ' 
may do in a way for the literature of a certain broadly 
naturalistic school* but will hardly answer for art in its 
wider general relations." The reader would certainly 
infer from this — and nothing further is quoted as a text 
for the wholly unwarranted " enlargement ** that follows 
— that the phrase taken from the book was the final re- 
sult of an endeavor to dbtinguish carefully the character- 
istics of mstkHic art ; and that the author who had formu- 
lated the definition was not aware that it was too broad 
for the purpose* The last thing that any <me would 
conceive would be that what is really said of this defini- 
tion on page 6 of '*Art in Theory" b the following: 
''A^ifiirr mmdt i i r f rt i rff trr mrfrrrf rrmm t lf fy f4f k u w $m n minJ, 
is» of course, a very broad definition of art— one that 
scarcely begins to suggest all that b needed for a full 
understanding of the subject* But . . * it will serve as 
a starttngHEKMnt tor what is to follow " ; or that in the 
very next sentence, at the opening of the next chi^ter, 
b begun a distinction between art as thus defined and 
esthetic art« 

Again* in the same book, the argument for the theory 
of beauty that b presented b feinf\uved by showing the 
sttbslantbl agreement with reference to certain under- 
lying requirements of beauty bet>i>een all the pixMnuieiit 
writers on aesthetics, no matter how great^ they may differ 
in other regards. The concise ytx c^^n^prehensive stat«^ 
ment and classification of these views, fxvr such a purpose^ 
would* akme, to a thinker, justify the preparation of the 
entire volume* Butacrilicbm in '^The Nation ^ not only 
faibto recognise the forte of thb v»ncunence of opmioa * 
but even vAy it shouM be supposed to hav% any Ioikk] 
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" The author's readmg," the public are told, " on every- 
thing even remotely connected with the subject, has been 
immense, and quotations from every one under the heav- 
ens are as plentiful as blackberries in his pages . . . 
they over-load them," etc. Of course, a comment like 
this could not be phrased in such language, except as an 
expression of inability to apprehend the object of the 
quotations, and not only this, but even the elementary 
fact that it is desirable for an author, before contributing 
to a subject, to take pains to inform himself with refer- 
ence to what others have already contributed to it, and, 
if possible, to avail himself of their contributions even to 
the extent of beginning to develop his system where 
their systems have ended. 

Once more, in " Art in Theory," an endeavor is made to 
find a simple and single conception of beauty fitted to meet 
the requirements of those who attribute it to essentially 
mental results like association, adaptability, and conform- 
ity to ideals, and also, at the same time, of those who 
attribute it to essentially physical results like quality or 
complement in tone or color. The general conclusion 
reached, which, if true, is of the utmost philosophic and 
artistic importance, is summed up on page 162 in language 
which certainly ought not to be diflRcult to understand, 
to wit : " The highest beauty, in all its different phases, 
results, as is the case in other departments of excellence, 
from harmony in effects. Analyzing the elements of these 
effects, carries with it the additional conclusion that, so 
far as beauty is physical, it results when sounds, shapes, 
or colors harmonize together and in such ways that their 
combinations harmonize with the natural requirements 
of the physical senses — the ears or eyes to which they 
appeal ; that, so far as beauty is psychical, it results 
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when the thoughts and feelings suggested or expressed 
through forms harmonize together, and also with the 
natural requirements of the minds that they address; 
and that, so far as it is both physical and psychical, it 
results when all the elements entering into both physical 
and psychical effects harmonize together, and also with 
the combined requirements of both natures in the man 
subjected to their influence. In this latter sense, it will 
be observed that complete beauty necessitates something 
more than that which is either formal or expressionaL 
It can be obtained in the degree only in which a form 
beautiful in itself fits a beautiful ideal conjured in the 
mind by the imagination as a result of a harmonious com- 
bination of thoughts and feelings." Immediately following 
these statements in the book, the ideas in them are ab- 
breviated in a definition expressed in terms concise, and, 
perhaps, for those who have not read the preceding pages, 
unnecessarily technical. At least, this impression of it 
seems to have been conveyed to no less than four 
reviewers, who, ignoring the ample explanations of the 
preceding paragraph, have flung the briefer statement 
toward the public as a sort of specimen boulder to show 
what a hard road would have to be travelled by one 
attcmptiriK to drive his thoughts through the volume. 
Even tlilN definition alone, however, might seem clear and 
ttcccpttthln rnoiiKh If quoted accurately. But it has 
brrn nuolnl limccurately. Here, with the italicized 
phruttrn iiiiilitfil, U what It has been represented to 
be: ••lirrtuly U a tlmractcHitlc of any complex form 
of vurliil rlrinniu iMnilticIn^ apprehensible unity (f. e., 
hanuuiiy mi libriiriiii) nf rllrrtu up«)n the motive organs of 
i»eiii*at(oii in Iht ^tir 09 /)/, m u|hiii the emotive sources of 
iinatjihdtiMii in lk0 miH.I , m# Hf^,m h%tth ikt one and the 
0th0rr Mmiciiv*:*, hoMi it h'Hi, iliMi, priipared forhispur- 



c by himself, through the omission of words necessary 
in order to render its meaning dear and exact, one critic 
goes on to argue against its vagueness and "inexact- 
ness," Besides this, too, he attempts to discredit the defi- 
nition, upon the hypothesis that by a complex form's 
producing "apprehensible unity of effects" "in the ear 
and eye, or upon the emotive sources of imagination in 
the mind," is meant the same as if it had been said 
that beauty is owing to a mere intellectual apprehen- 
won of the fact that a form is not simple but complex 
in its structure. 

Such criticisms as these that have been quoted are, 
of course, not worthy of attention in themselves. Nor 
would it be in place here to draw the natural lesson 
which they suggest with reference to the duty of a 
reviewer to study a book sufficiently to let the public 
know the facts about it, — what distinguishes its views 
from those of other books upon the same subject, what is 
the purpose of the quotations made in it, and what is 
the exact nature of its conclusions. But there are other 
reasons directly connected with our subject, why com- 
ments of the kind noticed need mention. One reason is 
that the attitude of mind toward the philosophic aspects 
of art, indeed toward all truth in general, which they 
mdicate, suggests a lack of the kind of intelligence and 
insight which arc essential in order to appreciate the prac- 
tical results of art, whether in the past or present. The 
other reason is, that these particular reviews were pub- 
lished in periodicals supposed by many to represent high 
critical authority in our country. For both reasons, the 
question forces itself upon one — Where is art-thought, 
and art, and all that art is worth, likely to be led by such 
an attitude of mind ? 
I This is not an idle question. It is one of grave import- 
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ance. In what sense it is so, may, periiaps, be best 
revealed to the reader by retracing for him the considera- 
tions which first revealed its import to the author. These 
were gradually brought to his attention while examining 
a series of criticisms concurrently made in different jour- 
nals in an effort to discredit a fundamental proposition in 
" Art in Theory," namely, that, in all successful art, the 
proper balance must be preserved between the require- 
ments of significance in the form and the requirements of 
form considered only in itself. The proposition, at first 
thought, seems almost too apparent to need even to be 
stated. But on second thought no one can fail to observe 
that, if accepted as true, it will necessarily put an end 
to the suppositions of those who consider art to be 
merely a matter of techniqui. And it is undoubtedly 
this threatened danger to their own conceptions that 
accounts for the way in which a certain class of critics 
have seen fit to deal with the views presented in '' Art in 
Theory." For this reason it will be interesting, and pos- 
sibly instructive, to notice just how much intelligence and 
insight have armed the weapons with which these views 
have been attacked. The examination of the criticisms 
will be in place, too, in this preface, because it will ulti- 
mately lead to a statement of the exact relations to the 
general subject of art of those technical phases of it which 
are treated in the present volume. The relevancy of the 
first criticism to be quoted lies in the fact that it is a com- 
ment on a brief historical review in " Art in Theory,** in- 
tended to show that the acknowledged errors of extreme 
romanticism and classicism are traceable, respectively, to 
the undue emphasizing, in the one, of significance, by 
which, as repeatedly stated, is meant an "expression 
of thought and feeling ** ; and in the other, of form. In 
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approaching a refutation of this statement, a critic in 
"The Independent " first refers to the '' astounding mis- 
apprehension " of this view, and then goes on to say : 

'' We cannot at all admit that . . . ' the production 
of something that imitates a previously existing form or 
subject is now one of the recognized meanings of the 
term classic' " Why can he not admit this ? Can it be 
that he is unaware that, at the present day, which is what 
is meant by the word now^ men, when they speak of a 
modem artist as producing a classic face, or temple, or 
drama, or allusion in a drama, invariably suggest a like- 
ness in it either to a Greek face, or temple, or drama, or 
allusion containing Greek mythological references? or 
else, if not, at least a likeness to some form which, as a 
form, is sufficiently old to have a recognized character ? 
And does he not know that the reason for this suggestion 
is that " one of the recognized meanings " — not the only 
meaning mentioned in "Art in Theory," but one men- 
tioned in its historic connections — ** of the term classic is 
the production of something that imitates a previously 
existing form or subject ? *' One would think that every- 
body ought to know this. " Les classique," says a French 
criticism lying before me now, *' le classique c'est-«i-dire 
ceux qui perp^tuent une manihre'' But this reviewer does 
not know it. 

However, he probably fancies himself in good company 
— for America. An earlier critic in " The Nation," quoting 
from " Art in Theory " the statement that " the germ of clas- 
sicism is the conception that art should chiefly emphasize 
the form," and of romanticism that ** the ideas expressed 
in the form should be chiefly emphasized," had exclaimed : 
" Sound not sense was certainly never a motto of classical 
literature." And who had said that it was ? Does the care- 
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fully worded phrase " chiefly emphasize " mean " exclu- 
sively emphasize?" Or does the term "sound " include 
all that is meant by " form " ? When we speak of drama- 
tic " form " do we often even suggest the idea of " sound " ? 
What we moan then is the general method of unfolding 
the plot as a whole. This attempted refutation reveals, 
once more, that lack of philosophic discrimination to which 
reference has been made. But connected with it, there is a 
still greater lack of historic knowledge. Who has never 
heard of the famous theatrical contest between the classi- 
cists and romanticists in Paris, which once almost made a 
Bedlam of the whole city, because Victor Hugo, the idol 
of romanticism, did not model his dramas upon those of 
his predecessors, which, in turn, were modelled upon those 
of the Greeks? What was Hugo contending for? For the 
right to emphasize chiefly the ideas behind the form — to 
speak out naturally upon a modern subject, with a style to 
fit it, whether it assumed a conventional form, or one that 
nobody before had ever attempted. But no, says one of 
these critics : "Classicism and Romanticism are tempers 
of mind." "They owe their origin," says the other, "to 
a difference in mental constitutions." Of course, there is 
a truth in this. By nature men are inclined toward the 
one or the other. But one might say the same of almost 
any different phases of mental action. He might say it 
of the tendencies to intemperance or gambling. But 
would his saying this explain what either of these is? 
Certainly not ; for only when the tendencies come to the 
surface and reveal themselves in a form of action, do 
they exist in such a way that they can be differentiated. 
The same is true of classicism and romanticism. They, 
cannot be differentiated till developed into a form of ex*' 
prcs&ion. The questions before us are, what is this form, 




and what is there in it, as a form, that makes it what it is? 
To speak of differences in " tempers of mind " or of " men- 
tal constitution," is to mention something influential in 
causing a difference to be. But it is no more influential 
than is the spirit of the age, or the conditions of taste, or 
environment, or education ; and it fails to suggest, as even 
some of these Utter do. why it is that, at one period, all 
authors and artists incline to classicism, and at another all 
of them incline to romanticism ; while, at some periods, the 
same man seems almost equally inclined to both. Goethe's 
" Leiden des jungen Werther's," for instance, and his 
" Goetz von Berlichingen " are specimens of distinctively 
romantic literature; whereas his " Iphigenie aufTauris" 
is, perhaps, the most successful modern example of classic 
literature. At what period between writing the first two 
and the latter of these was his " temper of mind," his 
" mental constitution " changed ? Is it not a little more 
rational to say that what was changed was his artistic 
method ? — possibly, his theory of this ? — that in the first 
two he " chiefly emphasized " the " significance," and in 
the last, "the form," causing it to be — what he did not 
take pains to cause the others to be — " something imita- 
ting a previously existing " Greek " form " not only, but 
in this case, a Greek " subject " also ? 

On the contrary, says one of these critics, elaborating 
bis theory about "tempers of mind," "classicism is reason- 
able, logical, and constructive, while romanticism is emo- 
tional and sensuous " ; and the other echoes his sentiments 
with something about " the eternal distinction between 
the intellectual and the emotional." And so one is to 
believe that the distinguishing feature of classic Greek 
sculpture — like a" Venus," a " Faun," ora " Group of the 
Niobe," — or of a classic Greek drama, like the" Antigone." 
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is» that it is not sensuous or emotional ; and that the distin- 
guishing feature of the plays of Shakespeare or Hugo, or of 
a Gothic cathedral, is that they are not reasonable or log- 
ical or constructive ! Of course, there b a cause underlying 
the distinctions that these critics are trying to make. 
It b suggested too in '' Art in Theory." On page 25, the 
statement is made that one characteristic of romantic art 
is that in it the form b ^ determined solely by the exigen- 
cies of expression/' and on page 17, at the b^inning of 
the chapter in which this statement occurs, as well as in 
scores of other places in the book, it b explained that by 
the term expression b meant a communication of thought 
and feeling combined. Without any explanation indeed, 
thb meaning would be a necessary inference from the 
fundamental conception of the book, which is that all art 
b emotional in its sources, and that art-ideas are the 
manifestations of emotion in consciousness (Chapters V., 
XVIII., and XIX.). It follows from all these facts to- 
gether that emotion — but not without its accompan)ring 
thought, which, sometimes, as with Browning, throws the 
emotion entirely into the shade — has a more unrestricted 
expression in romantic art than in classic art. In the 
latter the form b '' chiefly emphasized," and therefore 
there is a more conscious, as well as apparent exercise of 
rational intelligence engaged in constructing a form for it, 
and in confining the expression to the limits of thb form. 
But we must not confound the effects of thb difference 
with that which causes them. This is the method of the 
artbt when producing his art-work, a method influenced 
by the relative attention which he gives, either consciously 
or unconsciously, to the requirements of significance or of 
form. It b important to recognize this fact, too, because, 
otherwise, we should not recognize that he is the master of 




his methods, and, if he choose, can produce in both styles, 
though, of course, not with equal pleasure, because he 
must have his preferences ; nor with equal facility, because 
it is a matter of a lifetime to produce successfully in either. 
To suppose that his methods master him, is to show a lack 
of insight, with reference to the practice of art, still greater 
than that just indicated with reference to the theory of it. 
Goethe could write ■' Iphigenie auf Tauris " or the " Lei- 
den des jungen Werther's." So, too, the same painter can 
" chiefly emphasize " form in his figures by using the 
distinct ■' classic " line, as it is termed ; or, if he have been 
educated in another school, often merely it he choose, he 
can suggest the form with the vague outlinesof the roman- 
tic impressionist ; and the same architect also can plan a 
classic Girard college, or a romantic seaside cottage. To 
imagine otherwise, is to parallel the notion of a schoolboy 
that the poet tears his hair, rolls his eyes, raves in the lines 
of a lyric ratherthan of a drama, and makes a general fool 
of himself by a complete lack of self-control whenever he 
is composing at all, simply because he is " born and not 
made." 

That this inference with reference to the error as to 
artistic methods is justified, is proved by the inability of 
critics of this class to recognize the necessity of making 
any distinction whatever between significance in form- 
not outside of form — and form as developed for its own 
sake, concerning which the reader may notice what is said 
in the Introduction to " Music as a Representative Art," 
on page 235. 

It might be supposed that the definition of art there 
quoted, to the effect that it is " the application to any- 
thing, in the spirit of pleasure and for play only, of the 
principle of proportion," would be welcomed as a dcsira- 
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ble reinforcement of the truth presented in two hundred 
pages of an essay devoted entirely to the subject of 
'' Rhythm and Harmony/' But, as shown in that Intro- 
duction, there are reasons connected with the require- 
ments of significance, that may be urged against this 
definition. Let us notice here certain other reasons of 
the same tenor which are connected with the require- 
ments of form. 

Go to critics of literature who believe that art b ''the 
application to anything " of the laws of art-form — ^which, 
for reasons given on page 235, is a strictly just way of 
shortening what is meant by the exceedingly loose use of 
the term proportion in the above definition — and ask them 
who is the first English poet of the age. They will 
probably answer — and few would differ from them — 
Swinburne. Now ask them what is the influence upon 
life of the thought presented in his poetry, what is the 
particular phase of inspiration to be derived from it ; and 
they will probably answer that to them as critics this is 
immaterial ; that not the thoughts of the poet, not his 
subjects give him his rank, but his manner of presenting 
them, his style, the rhythm of his verse, and its harmony 
as produced by alliteration, assonance, or rhyme. Again, 
ask a critic of painting of the same school to show you the 
best picture in a gallery. He is as likely as not to point 
you to the figure of a woman, too lightly clothed, posing 
not too unconsciously near some water ; or, too heavily 
clothed, sitting in front of a mirror. You ask him what 
is the peculiar phase of thought expressed in this picture, 
the particular inspiration for life to be derived from it ; 
and he will look at you and laugh. Nothing to^ay, in 
our country, is supposed to show more ignorance about 
art, than the conception that interest in a picture has any- 



iiing to do with a subject, or with its suggesting a story, 
■■whether inspiring or otherwise. We must judge of the 
picture, we are told, entirely by the form, the style, the 
use in it of light and shade and color. 

But, you say, there certainly was a time when theories 
of art were different. Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, yes, 
and Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller too, — all these had 
style or form, yet what one thinks of chiefly, when he 
reads them, is not this, but the thought that is behind it- 
Then there is Raphael. On a Sunday, one could sit for 
an hour before the Sistine Madonna, and feel more bene- 
fited than in most of the churches. But Raphael's is not 
a name, you find, with which to charm the modem critic. 
Vou are told that you are behind the age. This state- 
ment gives you a new suggestion, and you proceed to 
apply it. Vou ask yourself if the same may be true with 
reference to your views of literary art. You take up the 
nearest periodical and read the poetry in it, and its criti- 
cisms upon poetry. What are the new poets doing? 
What is it in their work that excites praise ? The 
thought ? — its breadth of conception ? its completeness of 
development ? its power of expressing truth fitted to 
uplift spiritually? How often do we see, in an American 
criticism, anything like an analysis of a new American 
poem? How often do we seean effort to bring tolight the 
subtle character of the philosophy of which it is the ex- 
pression? And there is the kindliest of reasons why these 
are not seen. A suggestion of logical arrangement, as 
in Dante or Milton, a hint of ethical maxims, though 
set as brilliantly as in Shakespeare or Schiller, would 
pve a poet of our own day, were he commended for 
these particularly, a hard tramp up the road to recog- 
nition. What our people want is style, form. " Yes," 
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say the critics, '* but imaginative form. You can't object 
to that.*' Certainly one can — to imagination used for 
mere form's sake. Imaginative form has value only when it 
images a truth ; and this is that which our modem critics 
have forgotten. Any comparison, however odious, will 
do for them, if it be only a comparison, and almost any 
style if it only ring, even if as hollow as some of the 
French forms of verse that our magazines admire so 
much. Not, of course, that the style must always be as 
dainty as in these. Some of us prefer to take it — as the 
English do their cheese — strong, with plenty of light and 
shade, and if the former be leprous and the latter smutty, 
so long as the effects are anything but weak, our critics, 
especially of our religious journals, are apt to like it all 
the better. The truth is that the moment that, through 
an overbalancing regard for form, people come to think 
that it alone has value, and that the subject in art is im- 
material, they are in a fair way to become realists in that 
very worst sense in which it means believers in the por- 
trayal in art of any amount of ugliness or nastiness so 
long as it be only that which they term " true to nature." 
This is the belief which, at present, is uppermost in 
France, brought about in that country by the predomi- 
nating influence, through more than one century, of a 
materialistic art-philosophy. It is the reason why, in def- 
erence to the supposed interests of art, the thousands 
there who dislike the practical results no less than we do 
not protest against unsavory plays or novels, like some of 
those of Sardou or Zola, and can actually swallow their 
dinners without turning to the wall some of the pictures 
that confront them. It is the reason too-and this is 
usually over ooked-why people foreign to France, while 
willing to acknowledge that its artists in every department 




toutnumber many times those of any other nation, have 
r generally admitted a single French poet, musician, 
painter, or sculptor, into that highest rank where, estimat- 
ing worth according to a standard of significance as well 
as of style, they have all agreed to place Shakespeare, 
Goethe. Beethoven, Rubens, Raphael, and Angelo. 
And this French attitude of mind toward art, — art which 
some believe to be the handmaid of civilization and reli- 
gion, and the most powerfully elevating of any purely 
human influence ; — this attitude of mind and this direction 
toward high achievement in art, is that to which almost all 
those potent in criticism in our country, to-day, are doing 
their utmost to point our own people. 

In this preface, however, that which concerns us chiefly, 
is the influence of theories of this kind upon artistic form. 
Do those who hold that the subject of art can be " any- 
thing," continue to hold on to their belief in the necessity 
of a strictly artistic treatment of this? — or do their fol- 
lowers? It may be a new suggestion, but the plain truth 
is that usually they do not, and this because they cannot. 
If it be a law, as is maintained in " Art in Theory," that 
an artist, to be successful in his work, must always keep 
his thought upon two things, — form in itself, and signifi- 
cance in the form, — then he cannot think of only one of 
these without doing injury to both. He is like a man in 
a circus, riding two horses. The moment that he neglects 
one of them, it shies off from him ; and, when he leans 
to recover his control of this, he finds himself balanced 
away from the other. Very soon, unless he wish to 
keep up a jumping exhibition, for which his audience have 
not paid, he will cither ride no horse at all, or only one, 
ind this is as likely as otherwise to be the very one that 
e at first neglected. So in ait: unless a man preserve the 
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equilibrium between the requirements of form and of 
significance, no one can tell which of the two will finally 
appeal to him more strongly. Significance of some sort, 
for instance, to apply this to the case before us, is eternally 
present in art, no matter what one's theory may be con- 
cerning it. For this reason, when men have begun to 
think that the subject of art may be " anything," so long 
as the form is artistic, some of them, as just noticed, will 
soon begin to think that it may be " anything but what it 
should be." Before long, too, they will come to suppose 
— just as people come to admire most the disagreeable 
eccentricities of those whom they accept as leaders — that 
the art is all the better for having as a subject " anything 
but what it should be." Does this result appear improba- 
ble? Recall the almost universal comment of the art- 
editors in our country upon the rejection of the nude male 
figure prepared for the medal of the Columbian exhibition. 
The comment — probably true enough in itself — was that 
the authorities at Washington did not "understand" or 
"appreciate art." But think of any one's imagining that 
this fact was proved by this particular action P — as if the 
statues of our statesmen in the old Hall of Representatives 
in the Capitol could not be specimens of art unless all their 
pantaloons were chiselled off! — as if appropriateness of 
subject and of treatment had nothing to do with art in 
them or in this medal! — as if by reproducing, however 
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of thousands of our countrymen " anything but what it 
should be ! " How long would it take a condition of art- 
appreciation, of which such a criterion were the test, to 
fill our public parks with imitated Venuses and ApoUos, 
meaningless to our people except as reminders of the 
reigning beauties of else forgotten "living pictures"? 
What would be the effect upon our growing youth, were 
the thoughts excited by such productions to be substi- 
tuted for the nobler and purer inspiration of works like 
St, Gaudens' " Farragut," or McMonnies' recently erected 
-Nathan Hale"? 

The influence upon sculpture of this supposition that a 
subject of art may be" anything," has not yet, fortunately, 
in our country, been fully revealed. But the same can- 
not be said with reference to poetry. There arc plenty 
of people among us, neither vicious nor morbid in their 
tastes, who, nevertheless, are inclined to fancy that, con- 
sidered aesthetically, a shady theme is not only excusa- 
ble but desirable, when furnishing a background from 
which to project into relief a brilliancy of treatment. 
Therefore, for his brilliancy, they accepted Swinburne 
when he first appeared; and to-day, though far less brilliant, 
they have taken up with Ibsen. How would it be, ac- 
customed as they are now to these morbid themes, were 
another Ibsen to appear, an Ibsen so far as concerned his 
subjects, but without the present Ibsen's dramatizing 
skill? Would he, too, though destitute of the elements 
of form which once their school considered the essential 
test of art, — would he, too, be accepted as a foremost poet 
or dramatist? Strange as it may seem, he certainly would. 
Most of the service of praise to Whitman in the Madison 
Square Theatre in New York, some ten years ago, was 
piped by our little metropolitan singers, whose highest 
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RHYTHM AND HARMONY IN POETRY 

AND MUSIC. 



CHAPTER I. 

CORRESPONDENCES BETWEEN ELEMENTS OF FORM IN 
THE ARTS OF SOUND AND OF SIGHT. 

Introduction — Object of the Present Volume — The Arts as Separated by 
the Differences between Sound and Sight — Forms as Separated by 
Silences or Pauses among Sounds, and by Lines or Outlines among 
Sights — Chart of the Methods of Art-Composition — Separate Effects 
of Sound Differ in Duration, Force, Quality, and Pitch ; and of Sights 
in Extension, in Light and Shade and in Quality and Pitch of Color 
— Respective Correspondences between Effects in Sound and in Sight — 
Combined Influences of these Effects as Manifested in Rhythm and in 
Proportion, and also in Harmony of Sound and of Color. 

T N the volume entitled ** The Genesis of Art-Form," the 
prominent methods of composition in art were traced 
from their origin in elementary conditions of mind or 
of matter up to the period in which they were said to result 
in rhythm, as applied to duration in time ; in proportion, 
as applied to extension in space ; and in harmony, as ap- 
plied to quality and pitch, whether of note or color. A 
chart representing these methods, as treated in that vol- 
ume, as well as their order of development and their inter- 
dependence, is inserted on page 3. It should be known. 
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too, that in the first volume of this series of essa)rs, en- 
titled " Art in Theory," Chapter XIV., the results attained 
by these methods were shown to be necessary to the 
effects not merely of art-composition, but also— and this 
explains their use in art — to those of all beauty, whether 
perceived in art or in nature. 

The present volume is intended to take up the discus- 
sion of our general subject at the point where it was 
dropped in " The Genesis of Art-Form," and to study 
the developments in poetry and music of rhythm and 
harmony. In order to perceive exactly the nature of the 
task which this intention involves, as well as the corres- 
pondences between the phases of sound that are to be 
treated and analogous phases in the arts of sight, let us 
begin by recalling a few of the more prominent facts 
with reference to the effects of the arts in general. 

As we do this, a first fact suggested is that poetry and 
music are composed of elements of sound appealing to 
the ear in the order of time, and that painting, sculpture, 
and architecture are composed of elements of sight appeal- 
ing to the eye in the order of space. 

A second fact suggested is that, as a condition for con- 
structing a form whether appealing to the ear or eye, 
one must be able to apprehend and use more than one 
sound or one object of sight. A sound single in the sense 
of manifesting neither alteration nor cessation, would soon 
come to convey no more intelligence to the ear than ab- 
sence of sound ; and a single hue of the same shade from 
nadir to zenith would soon convey no more intelligence 
to the eye than absence of hue. In order to be under- 
stood and used by a man who cannot conceive of time 
or space except as it is divided into parts, that which is 
heard must be interrupted by periods of silence and 
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that which is seen must be separated from other 
things by outlines. This is the same as to say — and 
here we may refer to the chart on page 3 — that what 
we hear must have a certain limit of duration indicated 
by pauses in the sound ; and that what we see must have 
a certain limit of extension indicated by lines. How shall 
the artist determine what these limits shall be? Fortu- 
nately, in the more important regards, nature herself has 
determined them. As for poetry and music, they are both 
developed, primarily, from methods of using the human 
voice, — in the one case in speech, in the other in song ; 
and, secondarily, from methods in which sounds external 
to man are produced. But whenever the human voice is 
used, pauses are used, both at comparatively short inter- 
vals, after separate words and notes, and also at longer 
intervals where it is necessary for the lungs to draw in air ; 
and whenever sounds that are not produced by the human 
voice are heard, they too are separated by intervals of 
silence. Painting, sculpture, and architecture, again, are 
developed from the methods in which men use or perceive 
objects in the external world. All of these have outlines 
not only separating them from other objects, but gener- 
ally also separating their own constituent parts from one 
another. What more natural than that the artist should 
accept such arrangements of things heard or seen in na- 
ture, and should let them determine, according to meth- 
ods of imitation, the relative duration or extension that 
shall be manifested in his works ? As a fact, we know 
that this is exactly what he does do. 

Duration and extension, however, are not the only 
conditions that the artist must consider. As shown in 
"Poetry as a Representative Art," Chapter III., sounds 
may differ not merely in duration or the quantity of time 
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that they fill ; but also in force, or the stress with which 
they are produced, making them loud or soft, abrupt or 
smooth, etc ; in quality, making them sharp or round, full 
or thm, aspirate or pure, etc. ; and in pitch, making them 
high or low, or rising or falling in the musical scale. Sights, 
too, may differ in analogous ways, /. ^., not merely in 
extension or the quantity of space that they fill, which is 
the same thing as size ; but also in contour, which is the 
same thing as shape, and is shown by the appearance of 
forcible or weak lines of light and shade ; in quality of 
color, which has to do with their tints and shades and 
mixtures ; and in pitch of color, which is determined by 
the hue. 

In addition to merely stating these facts, it may be 
well to enlarge upon one or two of them. Notice, for in- 
stance, how true it is that force which gives emphasis to 
sounds, rendering them more distinct from one another 
than would be the case without it, corresponds to light 
andshade^ which emphasize and render more distinct the 
contour through which one portion of space having a cer- 
tain shape is clearly separated from another. Notice, 
also, that accented and unaccented syllables or notes, as 
they alternate in time, perform exactly analogous func- 
tions to those of light and shade, as they alternate in space. 
The impression of form, for instance, which, so far as it re- 
sults from metre, is conveyed by varying force and lack of 
force in connection with divisions made in time, is the 
exact equivalent of that impression of form, which, so far 
as this results from shape, is conveyed by varying light 
and shade in connection with divisions made in space. 
Notice, again, that quality and pitch are terms almost 
as much used in painting as in music. They will 
be fully explained in another volume. At present it is 
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enough to say that the first depends, in both these arts, 
on the proportions of the combinations entering into the 
general effect; and that the second depends on the prop- 
erties of the elements that are combined. Undoubtedly, 
too, it is owing partly to a subtle recognition of the corre- 
spondences just indicated that to certain effects in the arts 
both of sound and of sight the more general terms, tone 
and color, have come to be applied interchangeably. 

Later on, in connection with the various divisions and 
subdivisions under which will be treated the different 
phases of form to be considered, it will be shown in what 
way each phase is influenced by a!l the methods which, 
in the chart, are represented as determining artistic de- 
velopment. Here it is sufficient to say that duration, 
limited by pauses in connection with force, as applied 
to the accents o( syllables or notes, gives rise to rhythm ; 
that extension, Hmited by outlines in connection with 
tight and shade, as applied to contour or shape, gives 
rise to proportion ; that quality and pitch of tone taken 
together furnish the possibility of developing the laws of 
the harmony of sound; and that quality and pitch of 
color furnish the same possibility with reference to the 
laws of the harmony of color. It is important to notice, 
too, that force or accent, while having to do mainly with 
rhythm, has a certain influence also upon tune, especially 
in poetry upon the tunes of verse, and in music especially 
where it is necessary to make the tune expressive of senti- 
ment ; also that, in the same way, light and shade, while 
having to do mainly with proportion, have a certain in- 
fluence also upon color, especially in order to inter- 
pret the meaning which a colored surface is intended to 
convey, as, for instance, whether it is to represent what Is 
flat or round. Correspondingly also it is important to 
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notice that quality and pitch of sound are often necessary 
for the full effects of force as applied to rhythm ; and 
that the same elements of color are often necessary for 
the full effects of light and shade as applied to pro- 
portion. In fact, when used in the same arts, the effects 
that are now to be considered are none of them produced 
exclusively according to one method or to one combina- 
tion of methods, but more or less according to all of them 
when operating conjointly. 
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RHYTHM IN NATURE, MIND, AND SPEECH : HOW DEVEL- 
OPED BY METHODS OF ART-COMPOSITION. 

Rhythm as a Form of Homiui Expression — As Manifested in External 
Nature — In the Action of the Nervous System, and in that of the Mind 
— Results of Experiments Proving Mental Rh3rthmical Action ; Groups 
Formed from Series of Uniform Sounds — Of Sounds R^ularly Differing 
in Accent or in Duration — Inferences from these Experiments — Speech 
as Necessitating Accent and Groups of Syllables — Larger Groups also— 
Inhalation as Necessitating Pauses, and Causing Composite Groups — 
Adaptation of these Conditions to Secure Rh3rthmic Effects of Unity 
and Variety, through Order — Complexity, Confusion, Counteraction, 
Comparison, Contrast, and Complement — Principality and Subordina- 
tion — Congmity, Incongruity, and Comprehensiveness — The Number 
of Syllables not the Basis of the Measure-Units — Nor Quantity — But 
Accent — Influence of Central-Point, Setting, Parallelism, Organic Form, 
Symmetry — Measures Constructed According to Accent — Others — 
Primitive Method of Verse-Rh3rthm— Greek and Latin Verse-Rhythm 
— English and its Advantages. 

A RT did not originate rhythm nor the satisfaction de- 
'^^ rivable from it. Long before the time of the first ar- 
tists, men had had practical experience of its pleasures. 
Long before the age of poetry, or music, or dancing, or 
even of fences or schoolboys, the primitive man had sat 
upon a log and kicked with his heels, producing a rhythm 
as perfect, in its way, as that of his posterity of the pres- 
ent who in Africa take delight in stamping their feet and 
clapping their hands, and in America in playing upon 

3 
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'drums and tambourines, in order to keep time to the 
movements of dancers and the tunes of singers. 

When wc come to ask why rhythm should be produced 
thus, either by itself or in connection with poetry or 
music, in short, why it should be, as seems to be the 
case, a natural mode of expression, we cannot avoid 
having it suggested, at once, that it corresponds to a 
method characterizing all natural movement whatever, 
whether appealing to the eye or ear, or whether produced 
by a human being or perceived in external nature. There 
is rhythm in the beating of our pulses, in the alternate 
lifting and falling of our chests while breathing, in our 
accenting and leaving unaccented the syllables of our 
speech, in our pausing for breath between consecutive 
phrases, and in our balancing from side to side and pushing 
forward one leg or one arm and then another, while 
walking. There is rhythm in the manifestations of all 
the life about us, in the flapping of the wings of the bird. 
In the changing phases of its song, even in the minutest 
trills that make up its melody, and in the throbbings of 
its throat to utter them : in the rising and falling of the 
sounds of the wind too, and in the swaying to and fro 
of the trees to produce these ; as well as in the flow and 
ebb of the surf on the seashore and in the jarring of the 
thander and the zigzag course of the lightning, fn fact, 
rhythm seems to be almost as intimately associated with 
ever>'thing that a man can see or hear, as is the beating 
of his own heart with his own life. Even the stars, like 
the rockets that we send toward them, speed onward in 
paths that return upon themselves, and the phrase, 
" music of the spheres " is a logical as well as a poetical 
result of an endeavor to classify the grandest of all move- 
BKots in accordance with a method which is conceived to 
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feel thel 



be universal. No wonder then that men should f 
use of rhythm to be appropriate in art-products modelled ' 
upon natural products. No wonder that, connected as it 
is with natural movement and life and the enjoyment 
inseparably associated with life, it should seem to the J 
civilized to be — ^what certainly it seems to the unciviI-9 
ized — an artistic end in itself. ^ 

Nor is this view of it suggested as a result merely of 
superficial observation. It is substantiated by the more 
searching experiments of the scientists. There have been 
discovered, for instance, in addition to the regular beat of 
the heart, and independent of it, rhythmical contractions 
and expansions of the walls of the arteries, increasing and 
decreasing at regular intervals the supply of blood. 
Such processes, which, according to Foster in his " Physi- 
ologXr" page 307f may be observed in the arteries of a 
frog's foot or a rabbit's ear. may be checked by cutting 
the nerves connecting it and the vaso-motor system ; and 
this fact is taken to indicate that there is a rhythmic 
form of activity in the nerve-centres themselves. Regular 
periodic contractions have been observed, too, in the 
hearts of certain animals after being removed from the 
body; and this fact has been attributed to the presence 
in them of nerve-ganglia, acting according to some char* 
acteristic method. Movements of the same kind are 
mentioned, also, by Isaac Ott in his "Observations upon 
the Physiology of the Spinal Cord," in " Studies from the 
Biological Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University," No. 
II.. as taking place in certain parts of the bodies of dogs, 
cats, and rabbits after the severing of the spinal cord ; the 
centres for which movements he found to be in this cord-_ 
about the level of the sixth and seventh lumbar vertebnM 
in rabbits, and of the fifth lumbar vertebra in dogs. ■ 
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Such (acts with reference to the rhythmical character of 
nerve-action seem to indicate a possibility of the same in 
mental action. Acting upon this suggestion. Dr. Thaddeus 
L. Bolton, Demonstrator and Fellow in Clark University, 
conducted a year or two ago a series of very interesting 
experiments, which are described by him in a thesis on 
" Rhythm " ' published in " The American Journal of 
Psychology," Vol. VI., No. 2. "The first and most im- 
portant object '" of these experiments are said to have 
been to determine "what the mind did with a series of 
simple auditory impressions, in which there was absolutely 
no change of intensity, pitch, quality, or time-interval," 
each separate impression being " indistinguishable from 
any or all the others." 

After an account of the apparatus producing the clicks, 
and also of the individual experiences of the persons 
listening to them. Dr. Bolton reaches the following con- 
clusions. Of fifty subjects, only two failed to divide the 
clicks into groups. Of twenty-one, whose experiences are 
tabulated, sixteen, when the clicks were separated by an 
average interval of .795. calculated in thousands of seconds. 
formed groups of twos. When the average intervals were 
.526, six formed groups of twos with a tendency to form 
groups of fours. When it was .542, five formed groups of 
fours with a tendency to divide them into groups of twos. 
When it was .307, all twenty-one formed groups of fours. 
When it was .188, twelve formed groups of fours tending 
to groups of eights. When it was .134, seven formed 
groups of eights, tending to divide into two groups of 

' Tbe author wishes to eipre&s his indebtedness to Pieiident G. Slanle]i 
HaQ, Ph.D.. LL.D., for eiUing his sltention to the tesults of these cipcn- 
nakts, kod for lending him the thesis in the form in which it was prinird in 
•eeonUnce with the requirements [or the tinivenitjr degree o( Doctor ol 
PhilMOphy. 
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fours. When it was. 145, six formed groups of eights. 
When it was .125, three formed groups of eights tending 
to double this number. When it was ut6o, seven formed 
groups of threes. When it was .149, six formed groups of 
threes, tending to groups of sixes. When it was .161, two 
formed groups of sixes, tending to divide into two groups 
of threes. When it was . 169, seven formed groups of sixes. 
When it was. 1 37, three formed groups of sixes tending to 
double that number. When it was .127, six noticed no 
grouping, but periodic intensive changes in the general 
effect, and when it was .156, two formed no groups. 

Again, in a case in which the first of groups of sixes was 
accented, when the average interval was .323, one out of 
three subjects grouped by fours in spite of the accent. 
When it was .263, another had a tendency to do the same, 
and this accent did not convey a pleasant impression to 
any of them until the average intervals was .167 or .137. 
At the former rate the six clicks were divided by one 
listener into two groups of threes, and at the latter rate 
by both the other listeners into three groups of twos. 

In a case in which the first of groups of eights was 
accented* none formed groups of threes or sixes ; but three 
out of five formed groups of fours, when the average in- 
ter>~al was .268 ; and when it ¥ras .1 16, all formed groups 
of eights, and found them pleasant, though with one 
listener there was a tendency to divide this into sub-groups 
of fours^ In all cases ^ the fi\*e-group,** u e^ groups of 
fives* '' was x-ery difficult to suggest and maintain.** As a 
rule* however* it was found that ** any regular recurrent 
impression which is different from the rest **— either by 
way of accent or of duration — '" subordinates the other 
tmpressioQS to it in such a way that they fall together into 
l^roiips* If the recurrent difference is one of intensity 




{Le., of accent), the strongest impression comes first in the 
grouping and the weaker ones after. If the recurrent 
difference is one of duration, the longer impression comes 
last," — an inference drawn from the fact that "all the 
subjects found great difficulty in not making a pause after 
the long sound which compelled them to begin the group 
with the short sound." These two results taken together 
show that when accent is made the basis of poetical or 
metrical rhythm, then the first syllable or note of a series 
— i. e., of a foot or measure — seems the most prominent, 
and that when duration or quantity is made the basis, 
then the last syllable or note seems so. In this latter case, 
as Dr. Bolton says, " the most natural foot must be either 
iambic or anapaestic " (see Chapter III.). Or, to make a 
different application of the principle, the most natural 
ending of a line of verse, which ending the voice almost 
instinctively prolongs, is the one which is most common 
in both our rhymed and blank verse, — namely, a single 
accented syllable. 

Without, at present, considering any further the results 
of these experiments, let us notice that we should have a 
right to infer that series of sounds, in case of slow move- 
ment, would be grouped by twos or threes; but in case 
of more rapid movement, that they would be grouped by 
(ours or sixes or eights or more ; yet always with a ten- 
dency to divide the fours into twos, the sixes into twos or 
threes, the eights into twos or fours, etc. ; and that this 
tendency would become a certainty in case everj- second 
or third sound were either accented or prolonged more 
than were the others. 

With such facts in mind, let us turn to speech. This 
we find composed of syllables each uttered with an in- 
dividual stress, which separates it from other syllables; 
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but, more than this, we find that every second or third 
syllable is apt to be accented, and, largely because ac- 
cented, is apt to be prolonged more than are the other 
syllables. The reason for the accent is physiological. 
The vocalized breath (lows through the throat — as water 
through the neck of a bottle — with what may be termed 
alternate active and passive movements. The former of 
these movements is that which in every second, third, 
fourth, or fifth syllable, produces the accent. In our 
language all words of more than one syllable have come 
to have an accent that is fixed — as distinguished from 
variable, which may be affirmed of words in the French; 
and all our monosyllabic articles, prepositions, and con- 
junctions are unaccented, unless the sense very clearly 
demands a different treatment. These two facts enable 
one to arrange any number of our words so that the fixed 
accents shall fall, as natural utterance demands that it 
should, on every second, third, fourth or fifth syllable. 

Words, however, are not uttered slowly but rapidly. 
It follows, therefore, that while, because of the physiologi- 
cal necessity of accent, there must be these small groups 
of two or three syllables, the movement is rapid enough 
for other groups of four, six, eight, and even more syl- 
lables, of which these smaller groups of twos or threes 
can form subdivisions. 

Now, with this fact also in mind, let us turn to speech 
again. Here we find that certain smaller groups composed 
of combined accented and unaccented syllables are them- 
selves combined into larger groups, which are separated 
from other larger groups of the same composite character 
by the necessity experienced of pausing at certain inter- 
vals in order to draw in the breath. In the thesis upon 
" Rhythm " that has been mentioned, a correspondence 
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I is suggested, though not indisputably proved, between 
the time occupied by these larger groups in a rate of 
movement declared by the listeners to be pleasing, 
and the length of their respirations. But whatever may 
be true when listening to sounds, there is no doubt 
about the influence of respiration when uttering them. 
Whenever it is necessary to pause, in order to breathe, 
one series of groups must necessarily be separated from 
another. 

Nature, therefore, furnishes speech with two character- 
istics, — accents after every two, three, four, or five sylla- 
bles, and pauses after every four, six, eight, nine, ten, 
twelve, or more syllables. Those who have read the 
former volumes of this series are now asked to recall what 
was said in " The Genesis of Art-Form," and is represented 
ia the chart on page 3. with reference to the necessity 
universally experienced by the mind of conceiving of 
effects — so as to have a clear apprehension of them — as a 
unity: also with reference to the fact that the first result 
of an effort to organize into a unity the disorganized con- 
ditions of nature as we find it, is in the direction of order. 
Upon recalling these statements, it will be recognized how 
entirely they are confirmed by the results of the experi- 
merits that we have just been considering. What is the 
mind trying to do in putting the clicks together in twos, 
threes, fours, etc., but trying to make a unity of several of 
ibcm ? And when it invariably puts one that is prolonged 
Of accented after or before another that is not, what is it 
doing but securing an effect of unity through making use 
of a certain order of recurrence. 

Moreover, it was shown in " The Genesis of Art-Form " 
tliat while the mind experiences a necessity of conceiving 
of effects as a unity, the materials actually presented to 
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it tn nature, out of which it must form this unity, invari- 
ably manifest more or less variety^ and that their possession 
of characteristicti some of which, being alike, tend to unity, 
and Home of which, being unlike, do not, causes the com- 
bined reHult to have an effect of complexity. It is not 
necessary to point out how much greater than in the case 
uf clicks is the extent in which both variety and complexity 
characterize the syllables with which the mind must deal 
when trying to reduce to unity the elements entering into 
poetic rhythm. Nor — to apply to the development of 
rhythm the art-methods in the order in which they are given 
un pai;e 3 — is it necessary to show how much more care 
must be expended upon securing order among syllables, 
in view of the tendency to confusion invariably atten- 
dant upon the fact that some are long and some short, 
some accented and some unaccented ; nor does it need to 
be argued that this tendency can be countercu:ted only by a 
method of Sn^ufing the syllables, making long ones, for 
instance, invariably precede short ones, or accented ones 
precede unaccented ones; nor that the grouping to be 
effective in securing a general result of unity, must be 
made in acci^rdance with the principle of anmparisam^ u ^., 
of putting* like with Uke» — a principle which in science, as 
ihown in '^ The Genesis of Art-Form/* leads to dassifica- 
tivM)^ and in art to the analogous results of composition. 
In putting like with Hke« in this case» moreover, notice 
that e^ch of the like groups^ contains, as a rule, 
twv^ opp^vuix^ kinds of factor* — long syllables and short 
syllables^ or eUe ac\>^nted syllables and unaccented. 
K*Kh gK>up thcret\>ar fun\ishes an exampile of amtrmst as 
w^rll a* <»i ^imtfufistm^ Ai\d because the two contrasting feat- 
met^ in it mj^kc ui> a si^i^tc $Tx>up, these may be said abo 
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^^B Now, in order to unfold our subject logtca.lly, let us go 
^^^jadt for a little, and ask what the mind, when it first 
attempts to make rhythm out of speech, will most naturally 
select as the basis of comparison in the groups? Will it 
be the number of syllables composing them ? or the length 
of these syllables? or the accents, and the intervals of 
time between them ? Evidently for successful grouping 
one of these elements must be given what on page 3 is 
termed principality, and the others must be given sub- 
ordination. 

It seems evident that, starting with speech as it is, and 
trying to make it rhythmical, the first tendency will not 
be to make the numbers of syllables composing groups the 
basis of comparison. It was shown in Chapter VIII. of 
"The Genesis of Art- Form " that comparison is practi- 
cally applied to results, first, by way of congruity, and after- 
wards by way of repetition and consonance ; moreover, that 
congruity causes objects — whether sounds or sight— to be 
gixauped because they are representative of like sentiments. 
As applied to language, for instance, weighty, grave, and 
dignified conceptions, as shown in Chapter IV. of " Poetry 
as a Representative Art," would require slow movement, 
whereas light, gay, and trifling conceptions would require 
rapid movement. But merely to fulfil such requirements 
would, evidently, necessitate no great uniformity in the 
numbers of syllables in the groups. As in ordinary prose, 
groups of ope, two, or three syllables would continue 
equally to be representative of the same general senti- 
ment; or else, if they did not, in case the sentiment 
should change, as it frequently does, congruity itself would 
kad to a change in these numbers. This is a somewhat 
•dcntlfic way of saying that, when we are using words 
with main reference to the thought to be expressed, as is 
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always the case when we begin to use rhythm, we do not 
put them into measures containing absolutely or approxi- 
mately the same numbers of syllables. In rhythmical 
prose, for instance, the general effect is congruous \ but 
the measures are usually so lacking in uniformity that to 
a poetic purist they seem to exemplify incongruity of form, 
and, taken together, to manifest what on page 3 is termed 
comprehensiveness of form. 

For the same reason that, when we begin to construct 
rhythm out of ordinary speech, we do not make the 
numbers of syllables in the groups the basis of rhythm, 
we do not make the quantity of syllables its basis. To 
arrange speech in measures uniformly containing long or 
short syllables necessitates as late an artistic development 
as to arrange it in measures uniformly containing few or 
many. 

Only one feature now remains unconsidered to which 
early attempts to render speech rhythmical can grive what 
has been termed principality. This feature is accent. 
But notice that accent thus used has a tendency to form 
the larger rhythmic groups, such as are developed into 
poetic lines, before it forms the smaller ones, such as are 
deN*eloped into measures. The effect of each accent is 
that of one dick, and, no matter whether one or many 
unaccented syllables come between the accented ones, a 
certain number of the latter, so long as all are separated 
by like intervals of time, constitute one group such as 
forms one line of \*erse. Later, however, but only later, 
it is perceived that the effect of each syllable too is that 
of one clicks and that, by attaching a certain fixed num- 
ber of unaccented syllables to each accented one, smaller 
groups can be formed* such as constitute poetic measures. 
That this b the natural order of devekqMnent of the ten- 
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deacies that lead to lines and measures, can be confirmed 
by the slightest observation of ordinary talking and recit- 
ing. In these we always find an inclination to introduce 
the accented syllables with approximate regularity. This 
inclination needs only a little artistic development, and 
they can be introduced with absolute regularity. When 
this has been done, the form seems made up of equal 
parts determined by the emphasized syllables. Notice that 
the only requirement necessary for a rhythmical reading of 
the verses on page 20, is to separate the accented syllables 
by like intervals of time. The one syllable " Break," for 
instance, must be read in the same time as " On thy cold " ; 
and the three syllables " Break, break, break," in the same 
time as the seven syllables in the line following them. In 
other words, to describe this method of reading according 
to the phraseology used in the chart on page 3, it is neces- 
sary to give principality to the accented syllable, and 
through it to the element of like intervals of time, and to 
give subordination to the intervening unaccented syllables. 
When this is done, moreover, notice that it is necessarily 
done in such a way that the accented and unaccented 
syllables seem to balance each other. 

Notice also that the giving of principality to accent con- 
(tnfratts attention upon this as the important considera- 
tion, in accordance with the method termed in the chart 
central point ; also that the unaccented syllables, many or 
few, following the accented appear to be only a setting 
accompanying them ; and, in addition to this, that the 
accented and unaccented syllables of each foot as well 
u of the whole hnes compared each to each, sustain rela- 
tionj that can be described as those ol parallelism. Read- 
ing the verses as indicated, we shall perceive also that, as 
a irilole, they produce, as related more particularly to 
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comparison^ the effect of organic form and as related to 
congruity^ the effect of symmetry^ concerning all which 
methods, consult " The Genesis of Art-Form," Chapters 
X and XL 

It is worth while to observe, too, that any purist, ancient 
or modern, insisting upon the necessity in poetry of having 
a certain number of syllables in either a measure or a line, 
or upon having an accent upon a certain one or another 
of these syllables, would have great difficulty in proving in 
what sense his law could be carried out in this kind of verse. 
Notice, however, that the explanations of all these apparent 
departures from rules are simple enough, when we get 
under the rules to the principles which they exemplify. 

Br^ak, break, break, 

On thy c61d gray st6nes, oh s^ 

And I wo(ild that my t6ngue could utter 

The th6ughts that arise in m^. 

Break, Break, Break — Tennyson. 

Similar principles are evidently carried out in the fol- 
lowing, every alternate line of which contains, as a rule, 
the same number of accents. 



Four accents 
Three *' 
Four 
Three 

Four 
Three 
Four 
Three 



Four 

Three 

Four 

Four 

Three 



4i 
t4 
i« 

t ( 
< ( 
<« 
«4 
«l 



Day after day, day after day. 
We struck, nor breath nor motion. 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere. 
Nor any drop to drink. 

I closed my lids and kept them close. 

Till the balls like pulses beat ; • 

For the sky and the sea and the sea and the skj < 

Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at ray feet. 

— Tht Ancient Mariner : CoUridge. 



r 
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The kind of versification used here is sometimes spoken 
of as if it were originated by Coleridge. As a fact, how- 
ever, when adopted by him it was not new even to 
English poetry, as may be recognized by comparing with 
it the quotation from Milton, on page 40. Nor was it 
new in any sense. It was merely a return to one of the 
oldest of forms — such, for instance, as is exemplified in 
Hebrew poetry — affording thus one more of many proofs 
that frequently a result is artistic, for the sole reason that 
it fulfils exactly a primary and instinctive requirement of 
nature. 

But it may be asked, have we not derived our system 
of versification from that of the classic languages, and was 
this not based upon quantity rather than upon accent? 
Certainly; but, while observing these facts let us observe 
also that the classic system was not an elementary but a 
late development of rhythm. In our first chapter it was 
pointed out that in rhythm the influences of force and of 
duration are practically inseparable. Poetic measures, as 
we have now found, result, primarily, from force given to 
^llables at regular intervals of duration. But careful ob- 
servation will reveal that, as a rule, the application of this 
force necessarily involves also an increase in the duration 
o( the accented syllable. This increase is made in speech 
unconsciously ; in music it is made consciously ; and this 
was the case in the classic metres, furnishing one proof, 
which is confirmed by others, that they were results of an 
effort to intone verses — (. e., to make music of them. But 
besides this let us notice another fact. As accent is 
necessarily accompanied by an increase in quantity, it is 
impossible that our own metres also, though determined 
by accent, should not manifest some traces of the influ. 
ence of quantity. See what is said on page 34 of the 
necessity of considering this in the construction of even 
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English hexameters. But if our metres show some in- 
fluence of quantity, the converse must be true. The 
Greek metres must show some influence of accent. Do 
they? "It is easy to see," says Dr. Schmidt, in his 
" Rhythmic and Metric of the Classic Languages," " that 
a Greek verse can and must be pronounced throughout 
with the prose accents, and that this can be done without 
any conflict arising between the prose accents and the 
quantity of syllables and their ictus in poetry. The fol- 
lowing verse must, therefore, be read thus : 




'' Here, as it happens, the high tone and the ictus coin- 
cide in the first measures, but not in the fifth and sixth. 
But in English, as before remarked, the high tone is 
almost always joined to the ictus. . . . The following 
verse is accented in reading as follows : 



J J , ^ J J ■ J J 



Hail to the chief who in tri - nmph md - Tmn - ces. 



It is true that in constructing verse the Greeks and 
Romans subordinated accent to quantity. Unlike our- 
selves, if in composing they came to a word in which long 
quantity and the ordinary accent did not go together, 
they seem always to have been at liberty to disregard 
the accent, and occasionally, too, they could change the 
quantity. In fact, they could change both quantity and ac- 
cent in order to produce a rhythmic effect when chanting, 
analogous to that which we produce when reading. In 
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serious poetry, it was lawful for them to produce results 
not wholly unlike that in the third rhyme of the follow- 
ing, the classic quality of which some of us hitherto may 
not have recognized : 



For he might have been a Roosutii, 
A French, or Tutk, or Proosian, 

Or perhaps t-lal-i-an. 
Bui in spite of all temptations 
To belong 10 other nations. 

He remains an Englishman. 



^^P Our poets, on the contrary, have gone back to the 
primitive methods, antedating those of Greece, and base 
the rhythms of their verse on the accents of speech. 
The result, as compared with the language of our prose, 
is more natural than that reached by the other method ; 
and in its way is fully as artistic. Nor, in other regards, 
is English inferior to the classic tongues in its capabilities 
for artistic treatment. Owing to an extensive use of ter- 
minations in nouns, articles, pronouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, in order to indicate different grammatical relation- 
ships, the Greeks and Romans could change the order of 
words in a sentence without changing its meaning. In 
their language, " The dog ate the wolf," with slightly 
varied terminations, could read, "The wolf ate the dog." 
For this reason, they could alter their phraseology, in 
order to accommodate it to the requirements of metre, as 
is not possible for us ; and so far they had an advantage 
over us. Nevertheless, for some reason, when they came 
to put their words into verse, as every schoolboy who 
tries to scan knows, they produced a language which, 
like the present French poetic diction, sounded unlike 
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that of conversation. Even supposing, with some schol- 
ars, that in reading they did not scan their verses as we 
do now, nor even chant them invariably, as some infer 
was the case, their poetic language was not the same as 
their spoken language. Aristotle tells its, when mention- 
ing things which it is legitimate for the poet to do, that 
he can invent new words, that he can expand old ones, 
either by lengthening vowels or by adding syllables, that 
he can contract them by shortening vowels or omitting 
syllables, and that he can alter them in various other 
ways. Spenser and others since him have applied similar 
methods to English poetic diction ; but, at present, such 
changes, except in rare instances, are not considered ad- 
missible, and this because they are recognized to be un- 
necessary. The fact that they are not admissible in our 
language, and were admissible in the classic languages, 
proves that, in one regard at least, our language is superior 
to them as a medium of metre. The following is a typical 
English stanza. In it there are no changes from ordinary 
prose in the arrangement, spelling, or punctuation of any 
of the words: 

He will hold thee, when his passion shaJl hove spent its novel fore«. 
Something better than his dog, a liiile dearer than his horse. 

—Lockstty Hall : TeMnyjcK, 

In this chapter we have been considering rhythm as 
related to certain general underlying principles, an 
acquaintance with which, as has been intimated, is all 
that is absolutely necessary for either reading or writing 
poetry. But, for a full understanding of the subject, the 
formal systems of metre and versification into which, in 
our language as in others, these principles have been 
developed, ought also to be examined. This will be , 
done in the chapters following. 



CHAPTER HI. 

ART-METHODS AS DEVELOPING MEASURE AND VERSE. 

The Art Methods, especially Repetilion, as Cau>.[ng Groups of Syllables in 
Measures— Double and Triple Measures— In iUal, TerminBl, Median, 
Compound, and Double Initial and Temninal — ^SigniRcanee of Each 
Measure — ArE-Melhods as Causing Groups d[ Measures in Lines — He- 
brew Parailelism, and Greek — The Couplet — The Caesura — Lines of 
One, Two, Three, Four. Five, Six. and More Measures — Eiamples of 
Them— The Iambic Tetrameter— The Iambic Pentameter. Heroic 
Measure, Blank Verse — The Classic tieiameter — English Heumeter — 
Children of the Lord's Supper — Another Eiample — A Translation 
from the Iliad — The Alexandrine. 



TT will be noticed that, according to the chart on page 
3, the methods already mentioned are all those that 
are absolutely necessary for the production of rhythm, 
the methods further developed from these being more 
particularly connected with harmony. At the same time, 
even these latter methods are only more subtle manifesta- 
tions of the former, and certain traces of them are appa- 
rent even in rhythm. This is especially true of repetition. 
and the methods immediately connected with it. The 
artistic tendency to comparison needs only to be intensi- 
fied, as applied to the form, and it will cause accented 
syllables in all cases to be separated by exactly the same 
number of tinaccented syllables; and will also cause ex- 
actly the same number of both accents and syllables to 
be placed in each line. When this has been done, — even 
before it has been done as we have noticed in the poetry 
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already quoted^-each accented syllable, together with 
one or more unaccented, seems to constitute one group ; 
and a certain number of these groups to constitute one 
line. As a result, the line can be regularly measured by 
the number of the groups into which it is divided. For 
this reason they are termed measures^ and, owing to a sup- 
posed correspondence of movement between the use of 
one measure after another, and that of the feet in walk- 
ing, they are also termed feeL 

In general, we may diviae all possible measures into 
two classes, namely, those that are double and those that 
are triple. The first are made up of feet of two syllables, 
every other of which is accented, e. g. : 

When the | honirs of | day are | numbered. 

It also includes feet of four syllables, only one of which 
receives a strong accent ; though the second from it may 
receive a subordinate accent. The general effect, there- 
fore, of this measure, which is sometimes termed quadru- 
ple, is that of a doubled double measure, e. g, : 

Roses are in | blossom and the | rills are filled with | water-cresses. 

Triple measures contain three syllables, e. g. : 

Cannon to | right of them, | cannon to | left of them. 

But besides being distinguished from one another by 
the number of syllables composing them, measures differ 
according to the syllable in them — whether the first, 
second, third, or fourth — ^that receives the accent. This 
method of difference in connection with the other just 
noticed leads us to find six, or, in case we consider the 
quadruple measures other than modifications of the 
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double, eight kinds of measures (see page 103). Here 
they are with names indicative of the methods of forming 
them, in connection with which are given also the terms 
of Greek origin ordinarily assigned to them. But as these 
terms apply to arrangements of quantity rather than of 
accent, they frequently fail to describe accurately the 
English measures. Hence the use here of the new 
terms. 

Initial or initial double measure is accented on the first 
syllable, and corresponds, if composed of one long syllable 
followed by one short, to the Greek trochee or choree ; if 
of two long, to the Greek spondee. 

Whin the I Ii6urs of | diy are [ nfimbered. 

Terminal or terminal double measure is accented on 
the second syllable, and corresponds, if composed of one 
short followed by one long syllable, to the Greek 
iambus. 

Am&ng I thjF fin j dcE. till | me this. 

Initial triple measure, if composed of one long followed 
by two short syllables, is the same as the Greek dactyl. 

6at of the I cilin and | Into the | villages. 

Median or medial triple measure, i. e., triple measure with 
the accent on the middle syllable, if composed of one 
short, one long, and one short syllable, is the same as the 
Greek amphibrach. 

There time to | the bi«ch ■ | poor fccile | of ferin. 
Terminal triple measure, if composed of two short sylla- 
bles followed by a long one, is the same as the Greek 
anapxst. 

our lind | lord supply | us with bJef | ind with Hih. 
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Compound or compound triple measure is accented on 
the first and third syllables, and, if composed of one long, 
one short, and one long syllable, is the same as the Greek 
amphimacrus. 

N^er my | GM to thie | £:'en tho' it | bi a cr6ss. 

Initial quadruple, double initial, or di-initial measure is a 
form, as already said, of double measure, and is usually 
the same as the Greek ditrochee, e. g, : 

R&ses ire in | bl6ssom ind the | rills are filled with | wi^ter-crisses. 

Terminal quadruple, double terminal or di-terminal meas- 
ure is another form of double measure, and is usually the 
same as the Greek diiambus, e, g. : 

The king has c6me | to marshal iis. 

In " Poetry as a Representative Art," Chap. VI., the 
sentiments which each of these measures is fitted to repre- 
sent are pointed out by showing the analogy between it 
and a corresponding elocutionary method of expression. 
There is no necessity of repeating here what is fully ex- 
pressed there. Nor is it necessarily connected with those 
questions concerning form which we are now considering. 

We have found that rhythm, besides being determined 
by the difference between accented and unaccented 
syllables, necessitated by the flow of the breath through 
the larynx, is also determined by the difference between 
exhaling and inhaling the breath ; and that, as the first 
requirement leads to the grouping of syllables in meas- 
ures, the second leads to the grouping of measures, or 
rather, primarily, of the accents determining the measures, 
into lines. Of course, no one supposes that those who 
originated lines had any conception of their having any 




I connection with the necessity of stopping in order to 
breathe. Art is a development of natural tendencies, of / 
which we are not always conscious. As a rule, it is only 
after science has brought these to light that they are recog- 
nized as sustaining the relationship, which they do, to the 
forms in which they have developed. There is no doubt, 
however, about the relationship in this case. Indeed, 
Aristotle, in his " Rhetoric," hints at the same cause as 
underlying our modern divisions in prose, for he says that 
the period must be divided into clauses, easily pronounced 
at a breath, ef ardnrtvcrToi. 

It is evident that to even an unconscious application of 
a principle such as this, we need only add the artistic 
tendency toward comparison, as manifested in putting like 
with like, and it will lead to that which some have sup- 
posed to be the earliest known form resembling versifica- 
tion, namely, the parallelism used by the Hebrews. This 
is so called because it contained two like or parallel state- 
ments of like or approximate length, as in the following: 



Day unto day ullereth speech. 

And night unio night Bhoweth knowledge. 



We find a similar arrangement in the early Greek recita- 
tive poetry, "which," says Schmidt, in Chap. XXVIII. of his 
'* Rhjthmic and Metric of the Classic Languages," " con- 
sists of two sentences which either have equal lengths, or 
the second of which is catalectic or falling," i. e., shorter by 
a single syllable, "or is even shorter by an entire measure." 
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The connection between this form of parailelism and 
the artistic method of the same name in the chart on page 
3, ivill be immediately recognized. Equally so, will be 
the fact that, from the use of expressions of approximate 
length, the tendency to repetition will lead, as in the case 
of measures, to expressions of exactly the same length. 
In connection with this, it is evident that the allied ten- 
dencies, already mentioned, toward counteraction, comple- 
ment^ balance, gind. parallelism have a legitimate outlet in 
that wcUnigh universal development from these original 
parallelisms which is found in the couplet. In this, two 
hnes of exactly the same length end, as if for the purpose 
of emphasizing this fact, with the same sound. Notice 
most of the quotations on pages 31 and 32, 

Of course poets, having begun to construct couplets of 
one length, would naturally, (or various reasons — to satisfy 
a desire to manifest ingenuity, or, better, to express certain 
sentiments, — come to construct them of many different 
lengths. The length of some, too, would be too great to be 
pronounced in a single exhalation. In such cases a reader 
would have to stop and breathe near the middle of the 
line. This fact has led, in verses containing three or 
more measures, to the use of the pause that is termed the 
cxsura, from a Latin word meaning division. Here are 
lines with the caesura indicated by a bar : 



Brought from the woods [ the honeysuckle twiaet 
Around the porch | and &eeau in that trim place 
A planl no longer wild ; | the cultured rose 
There blossoms. Mrong in health, | and will be soon 
Roof high ; I the wild pink crowna the garden wall. 
And with the Sowen | are intermingled stones 
Sparry and bright, | rough scatterings of the bills. 

—Exiuriian. 6 : Wt^Jsmirlk. 
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Exactly where the caesura pause should be, depends 
largely upon the sense. It need not necessarily come in 
the middle of the line, e, g. : 

— Death his dart 
Shook, I but delayed to strike, though oft invoked. 

— Paradise Lost, 1 1 : Milton, 

Have found him guilty of high treason. | Much 
He spoke and learnedly. 

— Henry VIII. ^ it, ; I : Shakespeare, 

To indicate the number of the measures placed in a 
single line, the Greeks used the terms manometer, meaning 
a line containing one measure, and dimeter , trimeter^ tetra- 
meter^ hexameter, etc., meaning, respectively, a line of two, 
three, four, and six measures. Here are lines of each 
kind, in which all the measures are full or regular. For 
lines of the same kind shortened or lengthened by a half 
measure, see page 46. The first example under each head 
below is in initial measure, and the second in terminal. 
Some of the measures are double, and some triple, but, of 
course, could be either: 

Monometer : 

Trochaic, Ringing, 
Swinging. 

—BeauHful Snmo : J, W. Watson, 



AnapctstiCt How it swells, 
How it dwells. 



-The Bells: Poe. 



Dimeter * 

Dactyl and trochee, Melodies thrilling 

Tenderly filling 
Thee with their thrilling. 

— Thread and Song : J, W, Palmer. 
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Iambic At thy first sound 

True hearts will bound. 

—The Great Bell Roland : R. S. Bowker. 

Trimeter : 

Trochaic, Go where glory waits thee, 
But when fame elates thee. 

—Go Where Glory Waits Thee . T, Moore. 

lamHc, Bell never yet was hung 

Between whose lips there swung 
So brave and true a tongue. 

— The Great Bell Roland : R, S. Bowher. 

Tetrameter : 

Trochaic, Day of wrath, that day of burning. 
All shall melt to ashes turning. 
All foretold by seers discerning. 

— Dies Irae : tr. by A, Coles, 

Iambic, I hate to learn the ebb of time 

From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime. 

— Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman : Sir W, Scott, . 

Pentameter : 

Trochaic, Dead and gone the days we had together. 

— Past Days : Swinburne, 

Iambic, The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea. 

— EUgy in a Country Churchyard : Gray, 

Hexameter : 

Dactyls and Spondees, Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian 

service, 
Singing and prayer and at last an ardent discourse 
from the old man. 

— Children of the Last Supper : Longfellow, 
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lamHc^ Flies o'er th' unbending com, and skims along the main. 

— Essay an Criticism : Pope, 

Heptameter : 

Trochaic^ Ours the lightning was that cleared the north and lit the 

nations. 

— Athens^ an Ode : Swinburne, 

Jambic^ The stranger hath thy bridle-rein, — thy master hath 
his gold, — 
Fleet-limbed and beautiful, farewell ; thou *rt sold, my 
steed, thou 'rt sold. 

— The Arab to His Favorite Steed : C. E, Norton, 

Odometer : 

Trochaic^ They are dying, they are dying, where the golden com 

is growing ; 
They are dying, they are dying, where the crowded 
herds are lowing. 

— Ireland : D. F, MacCarthy, 

The line of four terminal measures, or the iambic tetra- 
meter, is supposed to be the easiest of English measures 
in which to write, and the use of it is very general, as, for 
instance, in Byron's " Mazeppa," and in Scott's " Mar- 
mion " and " Lady of the Lake." 

The line of five terminal measures, or the iambic pen- 
tameter, is sometimes called the heroic measure, partly 
because of the supposed dignity and gravity of its effect, 
and partly because poets have become accustomed to 
use it in long compositions, as, for instance, in Dryden's 
and Pope's translations from Homer. In these poems 
the measure includes rhymes, but in a majority of cases it 
does not. It is the only form of English verse, too, in 
which rhymes are often omitted, for which reason when we 
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speak of English blank verse we usually mean, unless 
the phrase is further qualified, pentameter blank verse. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the effects produced 
by our blank pentameter verse were produced by an 
hexameter invariably containing two different kinds of 
measures — one the spondee composed of two syllables 
long in quantity; and the other the dactyl, composed 
of one long syllable followed by two short ones. As 
stated in *' Poetry as a Representative Art/' most of 
the English imitators of this metre fail to reproduce its 
easy flow of movement. One reason for this is that 
our language, lai^ely because it lacks the grammatical 
terminations of the classic tongues, contains fewer short 
syllables then they ; and, in the place of the only foot of 
three syllables allowed in their hexameter — ^the dactyl, 
containing one long and two short syllables — our poets 
often used more than one long syllable. Another reason 
is that notwithstanding the poverty of our language in 
short syllables, many seem to think that the hexameter 
necessarily requires a large number of dactyls. But Greek 
and Latin lines are frequent, containing few of them, e.g.i 

— „„| I I I — „ „| 

dpvifjieyoi j}r re jfrvxT^y xai r66rou iratpoifr. — Homer, 

— I — I — I — I- - - I — 

Illi inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt — Virgil, 

Both the causes mentioned serve to make our English 
hexameters slow and heavy. Besides this, most of those 
who write them, misled by the notion that they must 
crowd as many syllables as possible into their lines, are 
tempted to use too many words, and thus to violate 
another principle not of poetry only, but of rhetoric. 
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pXakc the following, for instance, from Longfellow's 
"Children of the Lord's Supper": 

Weeping he spake in these words : and now at the beclt of the old man, 
Koee against knee, they knitted a wreath round the altar's enclosure. 
Kneeling he read them the prayers of the consecration, and softly, 
With him the children read ; at the close, with tremulous accents. 
Asked he Ihc peace of heaven, a benediction upon them. 

An English verse representing accurately — what is all 
that is worth representing — the movement of the classic 
hexameter, would read more like this, which, itself, too, 
would read better, did it contain fewer dactyls: but to 
show the possibilities of our verse these have been inten- 
tionally crowded into it : 

Weeping he lold them this, and Ihey, at the villager's hidding, 

KnittiDg with knee to knee a wreath at the altar's railing. 

Knelt as he softly led in Ihc pmyer of the consecntlion. 

In i( the children joined, until in a tremuloui accent 

Closing the prayei be had asked for the Lord's benediction upon them. 

This passage from Longfellow is a typical specimen of 
what is called English hexameter. Here is another (not 
so good), from Frothingham's translation — in many re- 
spects an admirable one — of Goethe's " Hermann and 
Dorothea." 

ThitheiMard up tbe new street as I hasted, a stout-timhetcd wagon 
Drawn by two oxen I saw, of that region tbe largest and strongest. 
While with vigorous step a maiden was walking beside ihem ; 
And, a long sta5 in her hand, the two powerful creatures was guiding, 
Urpng thrm now, now holding them back, with skill did she drive them. 

Not until such lines have been reduced to a form more 
like the following, can we be prepared to debate whether 
or not the effects of the classic hexameter can be repro- 
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duced in English. Those, too, who choose to compare 
these lines with the original, will find this translation more 
literal than the last. 

Now my eyes, u I made my way ■loog IHe new street there. 
Happened lo light oa a cart with a frame oX Ihc heavieil timber, 
DrawD by a pair of steers of the largest breed and stoutest. 
By their tide was a maid, and with vigorous gait was walking, 
Waving a staff in her hand, and guiding the strong pair onward. 
Urging or holding them in. right skiKuUy did she drive them. 

In these last lines, there are more spondaic verses — 
verses, that is, in which the fifth foot contains two sylla- 
bles — than were often used in the classic hexameters. 
But this fact does not change the general effect of the 
movement. Matthew Arnold says of the following, that, 
" it is the one version of any part of the Iliad which in 
some degree reproduces for me the original effect of 
Homer." It is a translation from the third book made 
by Dr. Hawtrey of Eton College : 

Clearly the reit I beheld of the dKrk.cyed sons of Achaia. 

Known to me well are the faces of all : their names I temeinbcr. 

Two, two onl]' remain, whom I see not among the commanders, — 

Castor fleet in the car,— Poly deultes brave with the ceslus,— 

Own dear brethren of mine, — one parent loved us as inlants. 

Arc they not here in the host, from the ihores of loved Lacedajmon ? 

Or though they came with the rest in ships that bound through the waters, 

Date Ihcy not enter the light, or stand in the council of heroes. 

All for [ear of the ihame. and the taunts my crime has awakened ? 

The line of six terminal measures, or the iambic hex- 
termeter, is called the Alexandrine from a poem on 
Alexander the Great in which it is said to have been used. 
Asa rule, it is only employed in odes in alternation with 
two lines which are trimeters (see page 56) and at the 
ends of the Spenserian stanzas (see page 69), but in 
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order to impart additional importance or dignity, it is 
occasionally introduced into other poems, most of the 
lines of which, like those of the Spenserian stanza are 
iambic pentameters, e. g. : 

Their fury falls ; he skims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and with loosened reins. 
Majestic moves along, and awful peace maintains. 

-~ TrofulaHoH of the j^neid^ i : Dryden, 

In this chapter we have noticed how the general prin- 
ciples underlying rhythm develop into formal systems of 
metre and versification, — into measures containing just so 
many syllables, and into lines containing just so many 
measures. In the remaining chapters devoted to this 
subject, we shall find nature and the variety characteriz- 
ing it gradually asserting themselves, more and more, 
until these formal systems are made, through artistic 
methods, to produce effects corresponding to those which 
were shown in Chapter II. to be due to merely natural 
methods of applying the underlying rhythmic principles. 
In other words, we shall find here a noteworthy illustration 
of the fact, often exemplified, that the last result reached 
through artistic methods is not essentially different from 
that which in certain circumstances antedates any study 
of art whatever. 
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AKT-METHODS AS DEVELOPING VARIETY IN MEASURE 
AND LINE. 

Nstuisl Conditions Nccessttatiog Variety — Twn Ways of Introducing this 
into Measures — By Changing the Number of Syllables in the Measures 
and Lines — Examples — By OmitCiog Syllables Necessuy to a Com- 
plete Foot — Necessity of Reading Poetry in a Way Analogous to Ren- 
dering Words in Music — Unused Possibility in English Blank Verse 
— Suggestions of it — An Euunplc of it and a Criticism — Omitting Syl- 
lables at theEndioC Lines — Adding them in Rhymed Lines — In Blank 
Verse — Feminine and Double Endings of Lines — Examples of Regu- 
larly Metrical Lines with Syllables Omitted and Added— Changing the 
Numbers or the Places of Accents in the Lines — In Rhyming Verses — 
In Blank Verse — Example of Greater Regularity — Accent and its Ab- 
sence in the Final Foot : End-slopped Lines — Run-on Lines : Weak 
and Light Eadiogs — Forms of Broken Blank Vetse — Shakespeare's Use 
of Run-on Lines. 

'X'HE conditions of natural speech are such that it is 
not possible, even if desirable, to arrange words so 
as to produce effects of ««jV;' without those of variety; 
or of comparison by the way of exact repetition (see page 3) 
without those of (i//rt-ii^iff«, and even of more alteration 
than is needed to secure that form of counteraction, com- 
plement, and balance which we find, as has been intimated, 
in the alternation between the accented and unaccented 
syllables of the measure, or between lines of different 
lengths, or rhymes, as in the following, e. g. ; 
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Two bnks met oo the deq> 

When cahtts had ttiHed the tide ; 
A fevbr^itdajsolsamiiicr^ee. 

There fonid them side bj side. 

^The Meetimgeftke Skips : FeUcU Hi 



Of introducing variety into the measures there are two 
principal ways : first, by changing the number of unac- 
cented syllables or the kinds of feet in the line; and 
second, by changing the number of accents or the places 
of the accents in the line. In both cases, the line is uttered 
in the same relative time ; and this fact constitutes the 
basis of unity. In addition to this, in the first case, each 
foot is uttered in the same time ; and, in the second case, 
each line usually contains the same number of syllables. 

The first method secures through a slightly different 
process the same result which we have already noticed as 
a development of tendencies preceding the conscious 
formation of any measures whatever. Notice how the 
few lines in the two quotations following contain alter- 
ations sufficient to introduce almost every one of the 
different measures that were mentioned on pages 2j and 
28. The names of measures printed opposite each line, 
refer to only the main measures in it, or to some one 
measure especially worthy of attention. 



There she sees a damsel bright, 
JniHal Triple Dressed in a silken robe of white. 
Tinmnal Triple There is not wind enough in the air 
Terminal To move away the ringlet curl 

Terminal Triple From the lovelj lady's cheek. 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
Terminal Triple The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 
Median Triple That dances as often as dance it can ; 
ImHal Triple Hanging so light, and hanging so high. 
Terminal Triple On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

— Cristabtl : CoUridgi 
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The poets contemporaneous with Coleridge, and imme- 
diately preceding him, were too much in bondage to the 
supposed requirements of the classic metres to venture 
upon such deviations from them as are in this quotation. 
But long before his time, older poets had composed in 
the same way. Look at this : 



Initial TripU 

Initial Trifle 

Terminal 
Initiat TripU 

Terminal Triple 



And let some strange myslerioas drean 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed 

Softly an my eyelids laid. 

And as I walte sweet music breathe 

Above, about or underneath, 

Scot by xome spirit to mortals good. 

Or the unseen genius of the wood. 

—I Pern, 



MitUm. 

s in the 



Still greater variety is sometimes produced, 
"Break, break, break" of Tennyson (see page 20), by 
omitting some of the syllables in a line that apparently 
are necessary in order to render even the shortest foot 
complete. The reason why they can be omitted is because 
if the sense be such that a word must be uttered slowly, 
then, even though it contain but a single syllable, it may 
be given the same time as a foot containing two or three 
syllables. To illustrate what is meant, let us use musical 
notation. Most of us know that three quarter notes ^ 
receive the same time as one halt note followed by a quar- 
ter note, thus. ^, or by a dot, thus (*■ ; or by a quarter 
rest, thus, p, and that two eighth notes fj receive the 
same time as one quarter note, |*, Now suppose that, 
adopting the method of music, we say that the metre of 
the following is composed in three-quarter lime : in other 
words, that there are three quarter notes in each measure. 
Then the durations of the syllables — we are not now 
dealing with their accents — may be indicated thus: 
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are 



r r r r r r 

Ify or • 

r r 

My pu . 

r r r r ir r r r 

My bed u cold op • on the ««ld. 



fi r r r 



r r 2 r 

Ify Ump yoo 



i r 



star. 



--The Waimdtrutg Kmgkfs Stmg : LockJutrt. 



world may fo round. The world 

^ T r r r c r' 

Bat I can milk and mar-iy, 

I r 



c c r 



Fill 



ir 

pail. 



ir r r r c c 

I can milk and mar • ry. 

— TA^ Milkmaid*! Song : Sidney Dobell 

Even when all the syllables needed in order to consti- 
tute a conventional poetic foot are present, a poem, that 
its meaning may be clear, requires to be read in a way 
analogous to that in which its words could be rendered 
if set to music. In the following, notice the difference in 
effect between emphasizing or prolonging every alternate 
syllable as the metre requires, and slighting or giving less 
time to such syllables as follow the musical rests. 

At I midnight, | ^ in his | guarded | tent, ^ | ^ 

The I Turk ^ | ^ was | dreaming | ^■ of the | hour, % \ ^ 

When I Greece, ^ | ^ her | knee in | suppliance | bent, ^^ | ^ 
Should I tremble | — at his | power \^\^ 
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In I drcims, ? t * through | camp and | court, he | bore ^ | ^■ 
The I trophies | ^ of a | conque | ror. ^ { * 

In I dteami. his | long of | triumph [ heard ; ^f | " 
Then I y ? I wore his | monarch's \ signet I ting. I ? | ^ 
Then j ? * I ptess'd that | monarch's | throne. 7^ | ^ a | King ; ^ | ? 
As I wild his I thoughts, % \ ? and ] E»y °f I "inR. ? 1 ? 

A* I Eden's | yatden | bird. ? [ ^ 
At { midnight, I 7 in the | forest- | shades, ^ | ^ 

Boz- I laris I ranged his | SuHote | band. ^ | ^ 
Ttu« I 7 as the I steel ^ | ? of | their ^ | tried ^ | blades, % | ^ 

Heroes | ^ in | heart ? | ¥ and | hand ; ? | ? 
There | ^ had the | Persian's | thousands | stood. 7 | ? 
There | ^ had the | glad ? | earth ? | drunk their | blood f | 9^ 

On I old Pla- | tica's | day : ^\^ 
And I now ^■ \ ^ there [ breathed thai | haunted | ait ^ | ? 
The I sons y I 7 of I sites who I cont^uered | there, ^ | y 
With I arm to I strike ? 1 9 and 1 soul to | dare. ? | ? 

As|qnick?|?tas|fary |?as|they. ^ 

—Maree Battaris : Fitt-Grunt Hallak. 



All the examples of changes in metre given in the para- 
graphs preceding the last, were taken from rhyming verse. 
Occasionally in pentameter blank verse, too, we find an 
extra unaccented syllable added to a terminal or iambic 
foot, as in the following : 

And chieS; thou oh ^irit tk/it dost prefer 
Before all tmpUs tht upright heart and pure. 

—far. Coil. I : Milten. 

Of rebel angels, by whose aid atpiring 
To tet himself in glory above his pecn. 

—Mem. 

Our English writers of blank verse, however, have rec- 
ognized to only a slight extent the possibilities of metre 
constructed according to the principles exemplified in the 
above quotations from Coleridge, Milton, Lockhart, and 
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Dobell. Yet this form would seem to be particularly 
adapted to the requirements of the drama, especially of 
the melodrama and comedy. Notice the general effect 
of the following, when arranged in lines each containing 
three accents. 

Or ever 
The silver cord be loosed. 
Or the golden bowl be broken ; 
Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain. 
Or the wheel broken at the cistern. 

— EccUsiasUSf xii, ; 6. 

Here, converted from some of Shakespeare's prose in 
Henry V.,** iii. ; 6, are lines containing four accents : 



<« 



Bid him therefore consider of his ransom ; 

Which mnst proportion the losses we have borne ; 

The subjects we have lost, the disgrace we have digested ; 

Which in weight to re-answer his pettiness would bow under. 

And here, from the prose of Sir Walter Scott's " Kenil- 
worth,** Part II., Chapter XIV., is a consecutive conversa- 
tion containing lines of three accents : 

Countess of LeUester, Good friend, I pray thee begone 

And leave me. 

Miks Lamhoume, And so I will, pretty one. 

When we are tired of each other's 
Company — not a jot sooner. 
Nay, scream away if you like it. 
I have heard the sea at the loudest. 
And I mind a squalling woman 
No more than a miauling kitten — 
Damn me, I have heard fifty 
Or a hundred screaming at once 
When there was a town stormed. 
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Blank verse of this kind* not su^j^ested by the author 
for the first time in this volume, seems to have recom- 
mended itself to Robert Bridges also, who has carried out 
the idea practically in what he describes as ^' a line of six 
stresses, written according to the rules of English rhythm," 
in which " a natural emphasizing of the sense gives the 
rhythm " : 

At last. Chremas, it came to tliis : This poor young fellovr, 
Continualljr hearing the same thing pat so stroi^jr to him. 
Gave in ; he thoogjht my age and dne regard for Ids welfare 
Were likely to show him e wiser and a more prudent oouzse. 

^Tki Fma •/ Bmeckm : R. 



This passage would have been more successful, per- 
haps, had both the measures and the lines been shorter. 
When as many as four syllables come between those that 
are accented — an arrangement which is never allowable 
in ordinary verse — the ear loses the sense of form. More- 
over, for reasons brought out in Chapters IV. and X. of 
" Poetry as a Representative Art," a long line, especially 
if containing long measures, usually suggests slowness of 
movement, which is not in congruity with the subject 
here presented. 

The changing of the number of the syllables in the feet 
is very common at the ends of lines that rhyme, in which 
case, as will be noticed, it involves also a change in the 
length of the line. In the following lines, all but the 
accented syllable is omitted from the final measure. As 
a result, one line ends with an accent, and the next line 
begins with one. In reading, therefore, as much time is 
given to each single rhyming syllable as to any other two 
syllables. Of course, this fact serves to emphasize the 
rhyme, and, by doing so, to increase the effect of the verse- 
grouping, e. g. : 
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Hope that blessed me ; bliss that crowned 
Love that left me with a wound, 
Life itself, that turned around. 

— Bertha in the Lane : E, B. Browning, 

The same effect occurs at the end of the second line of 
the following : 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. 

— Psalm of Life : Longfellow. 

When the lines do not begin with accents, an unac- 
cented, in place of an accented, final syllable, has the ef- 
fect of emphasizing the rhyme and the verse-form still 
more. This is because of the more evident pause in rhythm 
which the reading necessitates. In these cases, we might 
say that the change was produced by adding a syllable 
instead of omitting it, e. g, : 

So strength first made a waj. 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, pleasure ; 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

— The Gifts of God : Geo, Herbert. 

Altho* I enter not, 

Yet round about the spot 

Ofttimes I hover : 
And near the sacred gate 
With longing eyes I wait 

Expectant of her. 

—At the Church Gate : Thaeheray, 

As a rule, pentameter blank verse ends with an ac- 
cented syllable, but almost every long quotation from 
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verse of this character will reveal one or more lines like 
the following : 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

— JuUus Casar, iv., 3 : Shakespiore. 

And here is a line ending with three syllables : 

Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish. 

— Richard III, ^ i*> 4 : Idem. 

In blank verse, endings like the above, in which the 
extra syllables belong to the same word as the syllable on 
which the accent falls, are termed feminine. If the same 
effect be produced by adding a new word to the line, the 
ending is termed double. Notice the last line of the fol- 
lowing. The first two endings are termed masculine. 

Soch harmony is in immortal souls : 
But whilst this muddy vesture ol decay 
Doth grossly close us in we cannot hear it. 

— Mertktmicf Vemice^ v., i : Idem, 

We have already, on page 31, noticed the regular forms 
of monometers, dimeters, trimeters, etc. Let us now 
notice the forms that they assume as influenced by 
changes in the number of syllables in their final feet. 

MoBOoicter, less one unaccented syllable : 

BeUs. 

— rArJMZr.- /W. 

, with added unaccented syllables : 



With 
^Tke Deeeined L^mr ^ Sir Tkmmwt HymtL 
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Dimeter, less unaccented syllables : 

Drawing my breath, 
Looking for death. 

-^Tke Deceived Lover : Sir T. Wyait, 

Dimeter, with one added unaccented syllable : 

A baby was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping. 

— The AngePs Whisper : Samuel Lover. 

Trimeter, less unaccented syllables : 

Go to thy rest, fair child. 
Go to thy dreamless bed. 

—Go to Thy Rest : Anon, 

Trimeter, with one added unaccented syllable : 

Between the dark and the daylight 
When night is beginning to lower. 

— The Children* s Hour : Longfellow, 

Tetrameter, less one unaccented syllable : 

None that I have named as yet 
Are as good as Margaret. 

— Choosing a Name : Mary Lamb. 

Tetrameter, with one added unaccented syllable : 

A little in the doorway sitting 
The mother plied her busy knitting. 

—A Mother's Love : T. BurHdge, 

Pentameter, less one unaccented syllable : 

Lord of light, whose shrine no hands destroy. 

—Nine Years Old : Swinburne, 

Pentameter, with one added unaccented syllable : 

Say one soft word, and let us part forgiven. 

— The Princess : Tenmyton, 
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Hexameter, less one unaccented syllable : 

High beyond the granite portal arched across. 

— A Ballad of Sark : Swinburne, 

Hexameter, with an added unaccented syllable : 

Shall the wages of righteous-doing be less than the promise given ? 

— Heli and Heaven : Sir Edwin Arnold. 



Heptameter, less one unaccented syllable : 

Far and wide the waste and ravin of their rule proclaim 
Change alone the changeless lord of things, alone the same. 

^ The Mill Garden : Swinburne, 



Heptameter, with one added unaccented syllable : 

We awake with a sense of a sunrise that is not a gift of the sundawn's 

giving. 
And a voice that salutes us is sweeter than all sounds else in the world 

of the living. 

— Sunrise : Swinburne, 

Octometer, less one unaccented syllable : 

Comrades, leave me here a little while, as yet *t is early morn. 
Leave me here, and when you want me sound upon the bugle horn. 

— Locksley Hall : Tennyson, 

The second way of introducing variety into the rhythm 
is by changing the accents^ — either their numbers in the 
lines, or their places, while preserving as a basis of unity the 
same relative time in which the lines are uttered, or the 
same number of syllables of which they are composed. 
Sometimes, though not often, this method is used in 
rhymed lines, as in the following. Notice also how the 
effect of variety in the rhythm here is increased by the 
pauses in the reading necessitated by the sense : 
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The sky is changed — and such a change. O night 
And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone cloud 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud. 

^Childe Harold : Byron, 

It is chiefly, however, in blank verse that we find this 
method of securing variety. Where, as in this next quo- 
tation, as also in the sixth line of the last, these variations 
are determined by the thought, and the rhythm is accom- 
modated to the requirements of sense as well as of sound, 
we have, for this reason, an additional excellence. See 
** Poetry as a Representative Art," Chap. IV. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf. 
Confounded, though immortal : but his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath : for now the thought 
Both 0/ lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him : round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate ; 
At once as far as angels ken he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild ; 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round. 
As one great furnace, flamed ; yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades where peace 
And rest can never dwell. 

— Paradise Lost, i .• Milton, 

Modem poets, as a rule, do not indulge in as much 
metrical variety of this sort as did Milton. Some, indeed, 
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cause the accents to fall on every other syllable with 
absolute regularity, depending for variety upon only the 
pauses that must necessarily be made in order to bring 
out the sense. It cannot be denied that there is a charm 
of its own produced by such a style, and that for young 
poets there is safety in it. Only a great master of rhythm 
like Milton could violate so many lesser laws and yet 
fulfil the greater ones. As a good example of a more 
regular style, notice the following : 

Above the gude&'t gtonring bloMom-beltt, 
A cdamned entiy thone and mmible tUirt, 
And great bronze Talves, emboMed with TomTvii 
And what she did to Cyrus after fight. 
But not fast barred : so here upon the flat 
All that long mom the lists were hammered up. 
And all that mom the heralds, to and fro, 
With message and defiance went and came. 

— The Princess : Tenf^son, 

There is another way of changing the number of the 
accents or the places of the accents in the line. It is 
found chiefly among dramatic writings. In all the quota- 
tions in blank verse that have been used, there has been 
an accent, as well as a pause required by the sense, on the 
final foot, as in this : 

The primal duties shine aloft like stars. 

— Excursion : Wordsworth, 

A line ending thus is called technically an end-stopped line. 
A line, on the contrary, in which there is no accent on 
the final foot, and no pause required there by the sense, 
is termed a run^n line. Notice the first and second lines 
of this : 
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Since what I am to say must be but that 

Which contradicts my accusation, and 

The testimony on my part no other 

But what comes from myself, it shall scarce boot me. 

fVinltr*s TaU : iii., a : SMakesptare. 



Run-on lines closing with conjunctive words, like andy as, 
if, nor, with, are also termed weak-ending ; and those 
closing with words like since, while, though, and with 
pronouns like who, which, what, and with auxiliaries like 
am, has, is, would, are termed light-ending. 

In Shakespeare there are a large number of run-on 
lines, especially in his later works. It seems as if, instead 
of being regarded as forms of our ordinary pentameter 
blank verse, they should be regarded as forms of broken 
blank verse, such as we find in Goethe's " Faust." This, 
in reality, is what they are, though, in the English, they 
are not divided into lines and printed so as to show the 
fact. Sidney Lanier, in his " Science of English Verse," 
divides and prints the following lines so as to reveal their 
rhythm. As one object of all division of poetry into 
lines is to reveal rh)rthm, it might seem desirable always 
to print such verses in this way. It is to be argued 
against this course, however, that, were it done, the prin- 
ciple of putting like effects with like would not be carried 
out as applied to the lengths of lines. 



Since what I am to say 

Must be but that which contradicts my accusation. 

And the testimony on my part 

No other but what comes from myself 

It shall scarce boot me. 



Here is another set of run-on lines : 
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ThoQ tludt not lack 
The flower that 't like thy face, pale primroae, nor 
The azored harebell like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine. 

— GmbeUne^ iv., a: Idtm. 

This, too, might be arranged thus : 

Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that 't like thy face, pale primrose. 
Nor the azured harebell like thy veins, 
No, nor the leaf of eglantine. 

Shakespeare's later works, as contrasted with his earlier 
ones, show more maturity of thought, and in places more 
grandeur of style. But as he grew older he did not rewrite 
and rearrange his lines as carefully as previously. Had he 
done so, it is possible that he would have removed many of 
these run-on lines. In themselves, they are a violation of 
the law of the form of verse in which he was writing; 
and there is page after page of his poetry proving that he 
could have produced every desirable e£fect in rhythm 
without resorting to them. 



CHAPTER V. 

ART-METHODS AS DEVELOPING STANZAS AND TYPICAL 

VERSE-FORMS. 

Rhythm as so far Explained — Necessity in Each Poem of a Standard Meas- 
ure or Line — Illustrating the Art-Methods of Principality, Massing, 
Interspersion, Complication — Examples — Tendency to Make Long Lines 
just Double the Length of Short lines — The Couplet, through Compli- 
cation and Continuity, Passes into the Stanza — Rhythm as Related to 
the Tunes of Verse, and Causing Correspondences between Lines of 
Verse and Lines of Vision — Rhythm as Involving Consonance, Disso- 
nance, Interchange, and Gradation — Abruptness, Transition, and 
Progress — Slow and Fast Progress as Represented in Poetic Rhythm — 
Rhythmic Possibilities of Stanzas of Different Forms — Stanzas of Three 
Lines — Four — Five — Six — Seven — Shorter Chaucerian — Eight — Nine, 
the Spenserian — Longer Chaucerian — The Sonnet — First Type of — Sec- 
ond — Third — French Forms of Verse — Triolet — Rondel — Rondeau — 
Kyrielle — Rondeau Redouble — Ballade — Pantoum — ^Villanelle — Chain 
Verse — Sestina — Sicilian Octave — Virelai — Chant Royal — Ode — Comic 
Effects — Incongruity between Thought and Form — In the Form only 
— In Endings of Lines — In Rhymes — In Pauses. 

"PROM what has been said thus far, it will be perceived 
that rhythm is an effect produced by a consecutive 
series of sounds, or multiples of sounds, which, in them- 
selves, may be varied and complex; but each series of 
which is of like duration. In other words, it is a result, 
as is everything that is artistic, of grouping according to 
some one principle — to that of time in this case — the liki 
partial effects of unlike complex wholes. In poetry, as we 
have found, like divisions of time are measured off into 

53 
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feet by accents upon certain syllables, which are usually 
accompanied in the same group by other syllables, and 
into lines by the same or approximate numbers of ac- 
cents. As for the feet, the essential matter is that, in 
each group, the syllables, whether one or many, be given 
exactly the same amount of time. So, as a rule, with 
lines. To read rhythmically verses like those on page 20, 
the voice needs to pause a little longer after the shorter 
lines ; doing which, it will make them appear of the same 
length as the longer ones. It is a method of reading, too, 
that any person with an ear for rhythm will adopt instinc- 
tively and unconsciously. 

Notice now that, in case measures or lines be varied in 
character, they cannot well be read in accordance with the 
requirements of rhythm, unless measures and lines of 
some one character predominate to a sufficient extent to 
establish a standard by which to gauge the method of 
reading the whole. If, for instance, a line be intended for 
the time appropriate for double measures, whose two 
syllables are naturally uttered in a shorter time than the 
three of triple measures, it must convey a suggestion of 
this fact by being chiefly composed of double measures. 
Poe, in his essay on " The Rationale of Verse," says with 
reference to all alterations in the general structure of the 
verse : " The rhythm, designed, should be commenced and 
continued without variation, until the ear has had full 
time to comprehend what is the rhythm " — a statement 
which he illustrates by quoting the opening of a poem 
by C. P. Cranch, viz. : 

Many are the thoughts that come to me 

In my lonely musing, 
And they drift so strange and swift 

There 's no time for choosing. 



I 

I 
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In this, many is treated as one syllable, and are and the 
are treated as second and third syllables in a triple meas- 
ure, — a method of treatment that would answer after the 
prevailing rhythm had been suggiisted, but not before this. 
Evidently in Poe's opinion the first line should read 
somewhat as follows ■ 

Muiy thoughts, they come to me. 

The general truth thus indicated reveals the necessity, 
in connection with repetition and alteration, (or that de- 
velopment oi princi/ia/itj' which will be found, in the chart 
on page 3, under the name of massing. By this is meant 
the bringing together of many features of a single kind so 
as, through the accumulation of them, to create a single 
general impression. A subordinate departure from the 
regular movement, characterizing series of measures or 
lines, evidently involves the method of intenperston (see 
page 3), and, in case there be much departure of this kind, 
it is evident that unity can only be preserved by causing 
the features manifesting it to compUmenl or balaHce the 
frincipalleaiMTC^ by way of complication. As applied to 
measures, the quotations from Coleridge and Milton on 
pages 39 and 40 will sufficiently illustrate this method. 
As applied to lines, inasmuch as the very word complica- 
tion means, primarily, a folding together of visible lines, 
its appropriateness by way of analogy to audible verses of 
different structure or length will be at once recognized. 
Here arc triple measures in one line, and, in the next 
line, alternating with it are only double measures : 

Come from my first, ay come. 

The bailie dawn U tiigh : 
And the KTeaming irump iind the ihuDdering drum 

Are ciUing ihee to die. 

—Ckaradit, v.: W. M. Fratd. 
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Here are alternating lines of different lengths, but with 
the same measures : 

Stop, mortml. Here thy brother lies, — 

The poet of the poor. 
Hb books were rivers, woods, and skies. 

The meadow and the moor. 

— ^ Poets Epitaph : Ebeneter El&ctt. 

And here the endings of different alternate or consecutive 
lines give them different general effects : 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances ! 

Honored and blest be the ever gieen Pine ! 
Long may the tree in his banner that glances. 
Flourish the shelter and grace of oar line ! 
Heaven send it happy dew. 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to boorgeon, and broadly to grow. 
While every highland glen 
Sends our shont back again, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine, dhn, ho ! ieroe ! 

^Song of OoM^lpitu : Sir W. Scott. 

Notice, however, wherever lines of different lengths are 
thus used together, the almost invariable tendency that 
there is to make the shorter lines exactly one half the 
length of the longer lines. This is, evidently, only an- 
other manifestation of that which, according to the experi- 
ments in rhythm mentioned in Chapter II., led to the 
dividing of groups of eight clicks into groups of fours, 
and groups of fours into groups of twos. As illustrating 
this form of varying the lengths of lines, notice, besides 
the last two quotations, the following : 

Yet the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling. 
How the danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells. 

— rir BeUs: Foe. 
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When Ihc grenadiers were lunging 
And like hail (ell ihe pluBging 
Cinnon shot : 
When the fiUb 
Oflhe isles 
I'rom the smoky nighl encampment bore the banner oF the ranpaiit 
Unieorii. 
— The Old CoHtituHlah : G. H. McMaittr, 

Thus, notwithstanding apparent obstacles, does the ar- 
tistic tendency to put like effects with like or with exact 
multiples of like still assert itself. 

We have already noticed that the couplet is developed 
from parallelism. The stanza is manifestly a result of em- 
ploying, in addition to parallelism, the methods that have 
just been mentioned, — i. e., a result of massing forms of 
lines and couplets according, sometimes, to complicated 
methods; and always in such ways as to give them cer- 
tain definite limits of continuity (see page 3), dllTerent 
stanzas dividing whole poems into large groups, just as 
diflcrcnt lines divide the stanzas and different feet divide 
the lines. The canto, a larger division composed of sev- 
eral stanzas, is merely a result of convenience, or of logical 
requirement in the arrangement, and has nothing to do 
with effects of rhythm, per se. 

As will be shown in Chapter XII., and therefore need 
not be anticipated here, the arrangement of words in 
measures and lines, according as these are long or short, 
has much to do with causing those upward and down- 
ward movements of the voice at long or short intervals, 
which determine the character of the tunes of verse. 
It is this inseparable blending of the cfTects of metre, 
verse, and tunc that makes it appropriate to compare, as 
some are fond of doing, the movements of lines of dilTer- 
ent rhythm, in connection with their accompanying tunes, 
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to different kinds of lines in the arts of sight. Double 
measures, for instance, in which the unaccented syllable 
is long, especially if this be a single monosyllabic word, 
which itself, might, if rightly situated, receive an accent, 
may be said to cause a monotonous movement, resem- 
bling that of a straidbtl" -^ " or only slightly waving 



line. Notice this 
Double measure" v 
ble is short, maj 
downward movement 
angular and zigzag li 
on page 60. Tripli 
which the voice on the 



quotation on page 60. 
f] the unaccented sylla- 
a direct upward and 
lat of a sharply drawn 
the second quotation 
m the other hand, in 
following the accented 



one is neither so high as on the accent, nor so low as on 
the second syllable following the accent, may be said to 
cause a gradation of movement, resembling that of a 
line curving. Notice the third quotation on page 60. 
As applied to groupings larger than those of measures, 
lines of verse, in the degree in which they are long and 
are also of uniform length, may be said to increase the 
generally monotonous and straight effect of double 
measures of long quantity. Notice again the first quo- 
tation on page 60. On the contrary, shortness of lines 
and irregularity in their length may be said to increase 
the angularity of effect. Notice the last two quotations 
on page 56, and the one on page 57. Once more, 
lengrth of lines and uniformity in length may be said 
to increase the rounded, rolling effect of triple measures 
(notice on page 64 the hymns in the metres termed 
Elevens and Twelves); while shortness of lines, owing 
to the pauses at the ends of them, and especially 
if accompanied by occasional double measures, may be 
said to increase the angularity of these rounded 
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effects. Notice the second quotation on page 56, and 
the second on page 61. 

These correspondences between effects in lines of verse 
and in lines of vision have, of course, a theoretical rather 
than a practical interest. More important to the logical 
unfolding of our subject is the fact that the necessary 
connection between effects of rhythm and of harmony 
indicated at the opening of the last paragraph involves 
in rhythm, for the same reasons as in harmony, a ful- 
filment of the methods of consonance, dissonance, and in- 
terckange (see page 3). Still more clearly, perhaps, does 
it involve gradation. This fact, as applied to changes 
of pitch in triple measures, was mentioned in the last 
paragraph. With reference to its application in all kinds 
of measures to changes \n force, it may be said that certain 
experiments in the thesis on " Rhythm " mentioned in 
Chapter II. showed that where three clicks, all equally 
loud, formed a group, the first of the three appeared to 
be the louder: the second, less loud: and the last the 
least loud of all. In the same way. of course, poetic 
measures not only of two but of three syllables must 
involve apparent if not real gradations in intensity. 

Notice also gradations in regularity, as revealed in the 
effects of lines in the quotation from Christabel on page 
39. These lines start with double measures, then intro- 
duce more and more triple measures till, finally, all the 
measures become triple. More sudden changes of metre, 
whether in the middles of lines, or at the ends, as illus- 
trated on page 45 involve, of course, the method of abrufl- 
Htts; while the comparative length of both measures and 
lines Is intimately connected with the general methods of 
transition ami progress. It is the character of the rhythm, 
for instance, that causes an effect of slow progress in the 
following : 
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FinD-pftced and dow, a horrid front they fonn. 
Still as the breeze, hat dreadful as the storm ; 
Low, mormbring sounds along their banners fly. 
Revenge or deaUi, — the watdiword and reply. 

-^PUatuTis of Hopi : Campkeik 

And of rapid progress in this : 

Singing through the forests ; [ 

Rattling over xidges ; 
Shooting under arches ; 

Rumbling over bridges ; 

— Rmbroad RJ^mi* •* 7- ^* •Saxv. 

There is always a tendency to slow movement in meas- 
ures containing vowels of long quantity, as well as in long 
lines made up of these measures. With any kind of quan- 
tity, however, the tendency in the direction of rapid 
movement is increased in the degree in which the verses 
contain rhymes either at the ends of lines or of half lines. 
As stated in ** Poetry as a Representative Art," it is a 
characteristic of rhyming words to emphasize strongly the 
ideas expressed through them. They convey the impres- 
sion, therefore, that something important has been said ; 
and if they occur frequently, they suggest that many im- 
portant things have been said, and said in a short time, 
or — what is equivalent to this — that the thought in the 
poem is moving on rapidly, an effect that could not be 
produced by the same thoughts differently worded. Of 
course, it follows that the nearer together the rhymes are, 
the more rapid seems to be the movement. Compare 
these two stanzas, and notice the quickening of the move- 
ment in the second of them : 

The baron returned in three days' space. 

And his looks were sad and sour, 
And weary was his courser's pace. 

As he reached his rocky tower. 
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My lady each night sought the lonely light 

That bums on the wild Watchfold, 
For from height to height the beacons bright 

Of the English foemen told. 

--Eve of St, John : Scott, 

The rhythmic possibilities of different forms of stanzas, 
as determined by the number and length of their lines 
and of the feet composing these, can be best brought out 
by bringing together some of those in most common use, 
and allowing the reader to compare them. It needs to be 
pointed out, however, that the exact length of the stanza 
does not determine the character of the rhythm as much 
as does the general or the comparative length of the 
different lines composing it. This will be recognized 
upon reading the poetry on pages 173 and 174. Here are 
triplets — stanzas composed of three lines. In both ex- 
amples, we have terminal or iambic measures : 

Whoe'er she be 

That not impossible she 

That shall command my heart and me. 

— Wishes for the Supposed Mistress : R, Crashaw, 

Who rowing hard against the stream 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam. 
And did not dream it was a dream. 

— Two Voices : Tetmyson, 

The quatrain, or stanza of four lines, is the most com- 
mon of any. Let us notice different examples of this, as 
used in our hymns ; and first, Short metre, as it is termed : 
A terminal (or iambic) trimeter, with the third line a 
tetrameter : 

Give me, O Lord, a place 

Within thy blest abode, 
Among the children of thy grace. 

The servants of my God. 

— Stetmett, 
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Common metre: A terminal (or iambic) tetrameter fol- 
lowed by a trimeter. This is the same as our ordinary 
ballad measure : 

Tkuks to Bj God far every ^ 



A»d thanks ctcraal far Alt love 

an 



Long metre : A terminal (or iambic) tetrameter 



From an that dveU htSkm the 
Let the Cicator's poae arise : 

UK be 

by 



Notice how different is the movement of the 
ore when the rhymes are differently arranged 



Scroi^ Sa« of God, 
WkaB«e.that 
By fudi aad £nth 



■otseea thr face. 



^imMt 



Sevens : So named from the number of svUablcs in the 
line; an initial (or trochaic) tetrameter less one unac- 
cented svDable : 



TWa art afl ia aB to 



E^^its : A triple terminal (or anapaestic) trimeter : 
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Oh ! drive these dark clouds from the sky. 

Thy soul-cheering presence restore ; 
Or bid me soar upward on high. 

Where winter and storms are no more. 

— Ntwton, 

Tens : A terminal (or iambic) pentameter : 

Abide with me ! Fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens — Lord, with me abide ! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee. 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me ! 

"N. T. LyU. 

Tens : A terminal triple and double (or anapasstic and 
iambic) tetrameter : 

Who — who would live alway, away from his God ; 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode. 
Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ? 

— MuhUnberg , 

Elevens and tens : An initial double and triple (or dac- 
tylic and trochaic) tetrameter : 

Hail to the brightness of Zion's glad morning, 
Long by the prophets of Israel foretold ; 
Hail to the millions from bondage returning, 
Gentile and Jew the blest vision behold. 

— Hastings, 

Tens and elevens : A terminal triple and double (or 
anapaestic and iambic) tetrameter : 

Oh, worship the King all-glorious above, 
And gratefully sing his wonderful love ; 
Our Shield and Defender, the Ancient of days, 
Pavilioned in splendor, and girded with praise. 

•^Crant, 
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Elevens : A terminal triple and double (or anapsestic 
and iambic) tetrameter : 

The Lord is my shepherd, no want shnll I know, 

I feed in green pulures, safe-folded I rest : 
He leadetb my soul where Ihe slill waters flow. 

Restores mo when viandcring. redeems when oppieised, 

— MoK tgffmtty. 



Twelves: A termii 
bic) tetrameter, with 

Thou art gone t 
Though sorrows _ 
The Saviour hsi i 
And the limp of 



uble (anapx:stic or iam- 
laccented syllable : 

longer deplore ihce, 
ipiLss the tomb ; 
lorlols before the«, 
; through the gloom. 



Here are stanzas of five lines of unequal length and char- 
acter; the first with initial measures. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit. 

Bird thou never wert. 
That from heaven or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

— Te the Skylark ; SluUiy. 

These others have terminal measures : 
O World ! O Life ! O Time. 
On whose last steps I climb. 

Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 



Nom 



—A Lamenl .- SluUty. 



O what a damp and shade 

Doth me invade 1 

No stormy night 

Could so afflict or so affright. 

As thy eclipsM light. 

—A Parodii : Cm. Hertrrt. 
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* How sweet the answer EU:ho makes 

To music at night, 
When roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away o'er lawns and lakes 
Goes answering light. 

^Echoes : T, Moore. 

The day is cold and dark and dreary ; 

It rains and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

— The Rainy Day : Longfellow, 

Among stanzas of six lines we find many of our hymns 
again, e. g.^ Eighths, sevens and fours, containing lines 
with four or else two initial (or trochaic) measures : 

Yea, Amen I let all adore thee, 

High on thine eternal throne ! 
Saviour, take the power and glory ; 
Make thy righteous sentence known I 

Oh, come quickly, 
Claim the kingdom for thine own 1 

— Brydges, 

Hallelujah metre, containing lines with three terminal (or 
iambic) measures and four in the last couplet : 

Awake, ye saints, awake ! 

And hail this sacred day ; 
In loftiest songs of praise 

Your joyful homage pay : 
Come bless the day that God hath blest, 
The type of heaven's eternal rest. 

--CotteriU. 

Short hallelujah metre, containing lines with three terminal 
(or iambic) measures, but containing four in the third, 
fifth, and sixth : 



\ 
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Thus ttsr b; star declines. 

Till all me passed away, 
As maming high and higher shines. 

To pure and perfect day ; 
Not sink those stars in empty n^il — 
They hide Ihemselves in heaven's own light. 

— Man tgopitty. 

Long common erminal (or iambic) 

rameters and i 

Oh, ( hiess worth, 



iveol; strings, 
> he sings 



, 1 



To these let us add a few others : 



spring is cheery. 
Winter is dre«ry, 
Gieen leaves hang, but th« brown must fly ; 
Whet) he 's fonaken 
Withered and dutken. 
What can an old man do but die ? 

~^rimg, II it Clutry : T. Hotd. 
Then when the gale ii sighing. 
And when the leaves are dying. 

And when the song is o'er. 
Oh, let ni think of those 
Whose lives are lost in woes. 
Whose cap of grief runs o'er. 

—Mean. Mean, Yi Dying Galtt : H. Nttlt. 
Even as the sun with puiple-color'd face 

Had ta'en his last leave of the weeping mora, 
Rose-cheek'd Adonis hied him to the chase ; 

Hunting he loved, but love he laughed to soom : 
Sick-though ted Venus makes amain onto him, 
And like a bold-faced suitor 'gins to woo him. 

— Vtntu attd Adutiti .• SMaietftart. 
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Now let us notice stanzas of seven lines. The first has 
initial measures : 

Jesus, victim, comprehending 

Love 's divine self-abnegation, 
Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 

And absorb the poor libation ! 
Wind my thread of life up higher, 
Up through angels' hands of fire ! — 
I aspire while I expire ! — 

— Bertha in the Lane : Mrs, Browning, 

The second, a hymn in the metre called Sixes and fours, 
has terminal measures : 

Our father's God ! to thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To thee we sing : 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King 

—5. F, Smith. 

There are certain stanzas of a definite type that ought 
to be noticed here. The following is one. It is called 
the royal rhythm, or the shorter Chaucerian. By repre- 
senting each different rhyme, as is customary with writers 
on these subjects, by a different letter of the alphabet, 
the rhyme-order may be indicated thus : a b a b b c c. 

Alias ! distance ! thou hast no champidn 
Ne fyghte canstow nought, so weylawey 
But he, that starf for our redempcidn. 
And bond Sathan (and yit lyth ther he lay) 
So be thy strong^ champioun this day 
For, but if crist open miracle kythe, 
Withouten gilt thou shalt be slayn as swythe. 

— The Tale of the Man of Law : Chaucer, 
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Stanzas containing eight lines are very common. Of 
those that are not merely a result of doubling stanzas of 
four lines, the more frequently used are as follows; of 
hymns, those in the metres called Sevens and sixes : 

Rivers to the ocean run, 

Nor stay in all their course ; 
Fire ascending seeks the sun, 

Both speed them to their source ; 
So a soul that 's bom of God, 

Pants to view his glorious face, 
Upward tends to his abode. 

To rest in his embrace. 



Sevens, sixes, and eights : 



Saviour, Prince, enthroned above, 

Repentance to impart. 
Give me, through thy d3ring love, 

The humble, contrite heart : 
Give what I have long implored, 

A portion of thy grief unknown ; 
Turn, and look upon me. Lord ! 

And break my heart of stone. 



Eights and sevens : 



Let our mutual love be fervent : 

Make us prevalent in pra3rer ; 
Let each one esteemed Uiy servant 

Shun the world's bewitching snare. 
Break the tempter's fatal power, 

Turn the stony heart to flesh. 
And begin from this good hour 

To revive thy work afresh. 



— Stagrmvt, 



— Anon, 



— Newton, 



Here is another stanza used by Chaucer, the rhyme- 
order of which is a b a b b c b c : 
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I wol biwaille, in manere of tragedie 
The harm of hem that stoode in heigh degree, 
And fillen so that ther was no remedie 
To brynge hem out of hir adversitee ; 
For certein, whan that fortune list to flee, 
Ther may no man the cours of hire withholde, 
Lat no man truste on blynd prosperitee : 
Be war by thise ensamples trewe and olde. 

—The Monk's Tale: Ckaueer, 

Of Stanzas containing nine lines, the Spenserian, so 
called because adopted from the Italian by Spenser, and 
first used in English in his *' Fairie Queene " is exactly 
like the above, with the exception of an addition at its 
end of a single Alexandrine line of six measures. See 
page 37. The rhyme-order here \s a b a b b c b c c. 

From thence into the sacred Church he broke, 

And rob'd the Chancell, and the deskes downe threw, 

And Altars fouled, and blasphemy spoke, 

And th' Images, for all their goodly hew, 

Did cast to ground, whilest none was them to rew ; 

So all confounded and disordered there : 

But, seeing Calidore, away he flew. 

Knowing his fatall hand by former feare ; 

But he him fast pursuing soone approached neare. 

— Fairie Queene^ vi., 12, 25 : Spenser, 

Owing to the number of like rhymes necessitated by 
this stanza, it is difficult to write with success. But it has 
been used by many modern poets, noticeably by Burns, 
in his " Cotter's Saturday Night,'* by Keats, in his " St. 
Agnes Eve," and by Byron, in his " Childe Harold," e,g, : 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
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To ^^t"^ the ♦F^rlrlp^g | |K* ^ l ! l fji p all 

Wxl^ tiie wild flock, dial never needs m Md ; 
Alone, o'er fteefs and ioasung falls to 
This is not aoIitDde ; *t is hot to liold 

;*scliann&. and 



The longer Chaucerian stanza also contains nine' 
It differs from the shorter Chaucerian by the addition of 
the second and fifth lines, making the rh3rm6-ordcr a aba 
a b be Cf e.g. 

The ofdfe of ocmplejriit reqnireth skylfnUj, 

Thai 3rf a wlg^ shal pleyne pttooslj 

Ther mot be cause w h e ifo ie that men pleja. 

Other, men may deme he |dejneth foldlj. 

And canselrs ; alas, that am not I ! 

Whefefore the g;roimde and canae of al my pejn. 

So as my troubled witte may hit mteyn, 

I wol reherse, not for to have redresse. 

Bat to declare my groonde of hevynesse. 

--The Complaint of Mars : Ciaueer, 

There are no other typical stanzas that need to be con- 
sidered here, aside from the typical forms of poems of 
which they constitute parts. The most important of these 
poems is not divided into stanzas at all, though it is some- 
times described as a poem of one stanza. This is the son- 
Hit, It is always made up of fourteen lines, of which, 
when it is constructed according to rule, it may be said 
that the first four introduce the subject or theme ; that 
the second four develop this through introducing new ma- 
terial, either by way of specification, explanation, elabo- 
ration, or illustration, and that the last six make a specific 
or general application of the whole, with the point of all, 
if possible, expressed in the final line. In his '' System of 
English Versification," Everett says of this form : 



I 
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" The Sonnet, like the Spenserian stanza, was borrowed from (he Italians. 
Petraich is reckoned the fathPtofil. His sHll more difficult of conslniction 
than the Spenserian stanza ; for, besides requiring a great number of 
riiymes. it demands a terseness of construction, and a point in the thought. 
which that does not. In the Sonnet, no line should be admitlcd merely for 
ornament, and the versification should be faultless. Sonnets, like Spenserian 
stanzas, are somewhat affected ; and this is to be attributed to the age in 
which they were introduced, when far-fetched thoughts and ingenious ideas 
were more in vogue than simple and natural expression." 

Besides Petrarch, the foremost writers of sonnets among 
the Italians are Dante, Michael Angelo, Tasso, Ariosto, 
and Vittoria Colonna ; and among the English, Spen- 
ser. Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, and Mrs. 
Browning. In Tomlinson's "Sonnet: Its Origin, Struc- 
ture, and Place in Poetry," three types are indicated in 
accordance with which the most of the Italian sonnets 
were composed. 

The rhyme-order of the first was* bbaahbacdecde. 
Here is an English example of this : 

Cyriack, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of Biiiish Themis, with no mean applause. 
Pronounced, and in his volumes taught, our laws. 
Which others at their bar so often wrench ; 
To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth that, after, no repenting draws ; 
Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 
And what the Swede intend, and what the French. 
To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way ; 
For other things mild heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show. 
That with tuperfluoat burden loads the day. 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

— Tb Cyriack Skmner . Milbm, 

The rhyme-order of the second type was a b b a ab b a 
€ dc de d; e.g.: 
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A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by. 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 
By turns have all been thought of ; yet I lie 
Sleepless, and soon the small birds* melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees ; 
And the first cuckoo's melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee, sleep ! by any stealth : 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 
Without thee what is all the morning's wealth ? 
Come, blessed barrier between day and day. 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health. 

— To Sleep: Wordsworth. 

The rhyme-order of the third type was abbaabba 
c d e d c e ; e, g,\ 

Good Kosciusko ! thy great name alone 

Is a full harvest whence to reap high feeling ; 

It comes upon us like the glorious pealing 

Of the wide spheres — an everlasting tone. 

And now it tells me that in worlds unknovm. 

The names of heroes, burst from clouds concealing, 

Are changed to harmonies forever stealing 

Through cloudless blue, and round each silver throne. 

It tells me too that on a happy day. 

When some good spirit walks upon the earth, 

Thy name with Alfred's and the great of yore, 

Gently commingling gives tremendous birth 

To a loud hymn that sounds far far away 

To where the great God lives forevermore. 

— To Kosciusko : Keats, 

There are, however, many sonnets written in our lan- 
guage which resemble the Italian only in the general length 
and number of their lines. Neither the thought nor the 
rhymes are arranged as in the original. This does not 
prevent their being sometimes very beautiful ; but it does 
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prevent their having the exact effect of that which they 
are supposed to reproduce. Here is an example of one 
of these : 

When Letty had scaice passed her Ihird glad year, 
And her young ictless words began lo flow. 
One day we gave the child a colored sphere 
Of the wide earth (hat «he roighl marlc and know 
By tint and outline all its sea and land. 
She palled all the world ; old Empires peeped 
Between her baby fingers , her sofi hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers ; how she leaped 
And laogbed and pratted, in her pride of bliss. 
But when we turned her sweet unlearned eye 
On oui own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 
" Oh yes, I see ii ; Leity's home U there." 
And while she hid all England with a kiss. 
Blight over Europe tell her golden hsir. 

—LittysGloir.- Charles Ttnnyson Turner. 

Perhaps it is in place here to introducespecimensof some 
of the French Forms of Verse as they are called — not be- 
cause all were originated by that people"; but because 
they are used by them. Though presenting, in the main, 
thought that is lighter than that in the sonnet, they are all, 
like it, constructed according to certain prescribed rules, 
These do not apply, however, to the length of the lines, 
which in all of them seems to be a matter of indifference. 
On pages 55, 56, 63, 107, and 195 of the " Genesis of Art- 
Form," comments will be found with reference to the 
arrangements both of the thought in them and of the 
peculiar forms of repetition characteristic of their lines 

' Mo«t uf these forms seem lo have been used by Iho predecessor! of 
Gower and Chaucer, if not, as some asterl, by these poets themEcIva. 
JoJm Shirley, about 1440, made a toUeciion of Balladei, Roundels, Vireliit, 
•U, See ntceuin White's InUoduction to " Ballades and Rondeuu." 
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and rhymes. Here it will suffice merely to ask the reader 
to note carefully their rhythmic effects. Owing to the 
difficulty of finding, in all cases, examples exactly fulfill- 
ing the requirements of these forms, two of the following 
poems are the same as those quoted in that book. 

The Triolet has eight lines, the first, fourth, and seventh, 
and the second and last of which are the same. The 
rhyme order isa b a a a b a b; e.g.i 

Easy is the Triolet 

If you really learn to make it. 
Once a neat refrain you get. 
Easy is the Triolet. 
As you see.^I pay my debt 

With another rhyme. Deuce take it. 
Easy is the Triolet, 

If you really learn to make it. 

— TrioUt: W. F, Henley. 

The Rondel, a term used to distinguish the earliest form 
of the modifications of the same in the more modem ron- 
deau and roundel, contains fourteen lines in three stanzas, 
the first, seventh, and thirteenth lines, and the second, 
eighth, and fourteenth of which are the same. The rhyme 
order — marking the refrain by capital letters — is usually 
A B a b — b a A B — a b a b A B ; but sometimes it is 
A B b a — a b A B — a b b a A. The following, as will be 
perceived, blends both forms. 

I love you dearly, O my sweet I 

Although you pass me lightly by. 

Although you weave my life awry. 
And tread my heart beneath your feet. 

I tremble at your touch, I sigh 
To see you passing down the street ; 
I love you dearly, O my sweet ! 

Although 3rou pass me lightly by. 
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YovL say in scorn that love's a cheat, 

Passion a blunder, youth a lie. 
I know not. Only when we meet 

I long to kiss your hand and cry, 
** I love you dearly, O my tweet ! 

Although you pass me lightly by." 

—Rmdil: J, H. McCarthy. 

The Rondeau contains thirteen lines in three stanzas, 
with an unrhymed refrain at the end of the second and 
third stanzas, which refrain is the same as the clause with 
which the poem opens. The rhyme order is ^ ^ ^ ^ a — 
a ab^ refrain — a abba, refrain ; e. g. : 

The summer 's gone — ^how did it go ? 
And where has gone the dogwood's show ? 

The air is sharp upon the hill, 

And with a tinkle sharp and chill 
The icy little brooklets flow. 

What is it in the season, though. 
Brings back the days of old, and so 
Sets memory recalling still 
The summer 's gone ? 

Why are my days so dark ? for lo. 
The maples with fresh glory glow. 
Fair shimmering mists the valleys fill, 
The keen air sets the blood a-thrill — 
Ah, now that you are gone, I know 
The summer 's gone. 
September ; Airs from Arcady : H, C, Bunner. 

The Roundel is a modem modification of the Rondel, 
and contains nine lines in three stanzas, with a refrain at 
the end of the first and third of these. The rhyme order 
\s a b a refrain — b a b — a b a refrain ; e^. : 
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W« know not yet what life ihall be, 

What ihore beyond earth's shore be set ; 
What grief awaits us, or what glee, 
We know not yet. 

Still, somewhere in sweet converse met. 

Old friends, we say, bejrond death's sea 
Shall meet and greet us, nor forget 

Those days of yore, those years when we 

Were loved and true,— but will death let 
Oar eyes the longed«f or vision see ? 
We know not yet. 
^Mm9 §t VUm : RmmMky Snmmei Wmddimgitm. 

The Rondeau Redouble, by no means a double Ron- 
deau» though so called, contains six stanzas, each of four 
lines. The four lines of the first stanza are used respec- 
tively for the last lines of stanzas two, three, four and 
five ; while the last line of the sixth stanza is new, but has 
added to it, as a refrain, the first half of the poem*s open- 
ii^ line* The rhyme order \sa k a ^ — ^ a k « — a t a 
km ^ a — a k a k — k a k a refrain, /. g. : 

My daij and Bight are la my lady's haad ; 
I hav« mo odher suaroe than her sight ; 

Foe 9M her £avor gloriSea th« land ; 
Her anger darkens all the cheerful 



Her face & fairer than d!ie bavthon «hiee« 
WheQ aU a-dower in May the hedgeNcews stand 

While she is kind« I kAOw ot i»> afliight : 
My oay sod flight are in ay lady's 



AJ !kea«eQ in her ^tonotts> eyes is spaooad ; 
Her suule is aciter ;iiaa the sonuner's aii^lK, 

Oladcler -Jun iay break oa tiie Faery :atraad 
I Ifeave 3t> vxher sanrMe thaa !ier stgkc 
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Her silver speech is like the singing flight 
Of runnels rippling o'er the jewelled sand ; 

Her kiss a dream of delicate delight ; 
For me her favor glorifies the land. 

What if the Winter chase the Summer bland 1 
The gold sun in her hair bums ever bright. 

If she be sad, straightway all joy is banned ; 
Her anger darkens all the cheerful light. 

Come weal or woe, I am my lady's knight, 
And in her service every ill withstand ; 

Love is my lord in all the world's despite, 
And holdeth in the hollow of his hand 

My day and night. 
— Rondeau Redouble : yokn Payne, 

The Villanelle is made up of five stanzas of three lines 
and one of four lines. The first line of the first stanza 
concludes the second and fourth stanzas, and is the third 
line of the sixth stanza ; while the third line of the first 
stanza concludes the third, fifth, and last stanzas, e. g. : 

Across the world I speak to thee ; 

Where'er thou art (I know not where), 
Send thou a messenger to me. 

I here remain who would be free. 

To seek thee out through foul or fair, 
Across the world I speak to thee. 

Whether beneath the tropic tree, 

The cooling night-wind fans thy hair, — 
Send thou a messenger to me ! 

Whether upon the rushing sea, 

A foamy track thy keel doth wear, — 
Across the world I speak to thee. 
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Whetlier in jrander lUr thou be, 

A spirit loosed in purple «ir, — 
Send thou ■ messenger to me ! 



Hath heaven not left thee memory 

Ot what was well in mortal'i (hare? 
Across the world I speak to thee ; 
Send thou a messenger to me ! 
—Acretilkt World I ^lak tt Thti: EdUk M. Thtmai. 

The Kyrielle is made up of stanzas of four lines, each 
of eight syllables, the last line of each stanza being the 
same. The rhyme order \iaab b — c c b b — / ebb, etc. ; 

A little pain, a little pleatore, 
A little heaping np of treasure ; 
Then no more gazing upon the sun. 
All thing* mutt end that have began. 

Where i» the time for hope or doubt ? 
A puff of the wind, and life is out ; 
A lum of the wheel, and rest is won. 
All things must end that have b^un. 

Golden morning and purple night, 
Life that fails with the failing light ; 
Death is the only deathlen one. 
All thing* must end that have begun. 

— Frem a KyrUlU by Jehn Payne, 



The Fantoum is made up of stanzas of four lines, the 
second and fourth of each stanza forming the first and 
third of the stanza following : while the second and fourth 

I the final stanza are the first and third of the first 
The rhyme order is aba b — b cbc, etc. ; e.g.: 
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Toiling in town now is horrid 

(There is that woman again !)^ 
June in the zenith is torrid. 

Thought gets dry in the brain. 

There is that woman again ; 

** Strawberries ! fonrpence a pottle ! '* 
Thought gets dry in the brain ; 

Ink gets dry in the bottle. 

*' Strawberries ! fonrpence a pottle ! " 

Oh for the green of a lane ! — 
Ink geU dry in the bottle ; 

" Buzz " goes a fly in the pane ! 

— From a PatUaum, In Town, by Austin Dohson. 



The wind brings up the hawthorn's breath. 

The sweet airs ripple up the lake. 
My soul, my soul is sick to death. 

My heart, my heart is like to break. 

The sweet airs ripple up the lake, 

I hear the thin woods' fluttering : 
My heart, my heart is like to break : 

What part have I, alas ! in spring ? 

I hear the thin woods' fluttering ; 

The brake is brimmed with linnet-song : 
What part have I, alas ! in spring ? 
For me heart's winter is life-long. 
— From a Pantoum : Song in the Malay manner by ydkm Pi^me, 

Here is a form of French chain verse taken from the 
excellent manual on '' English Versification " of J. C. 
Parsons. 

Nerve thy soul with doctrines noble, 

Noble in the walks of time. 
Time that leads to an eternal, 

An eternal life sublime : 
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Life sublime in moral beauty, 

Beauty that shall ever be ; 
Ever be to lure thee onward, 

Onward to the fountain free. 

'^Anam, 

Here is a like poem, published in 1773. 

My spirit longeth for thee 

Within my troubled breast, 
Although I be unworthy 

Of so divine a guest. 

Of so divine a guest, 

Unworthy though I be. 
Yet has my heart no rest. 

Unless it comes from thee. 

Unless it comes from thee. 

In vain I look around ; 
In all that I can see 

No rest is to be found. 

No rest is to be found 

But in thy blessid love 
Oh, let my wish be crowned, 

And send it from above. 

— yohn Byrom, 

The Ballade contains either three stanzas of eight lines 
with an Envoy of four lines, or three stanzas of ten lines 
with an Envoy of five lines. The rhymes must be the 
same, and occur in the same order in each stanza, the same 
rhyming syllable must not be used twice in the same 
poem, and the sense in each stanza must form one un- 
broken and connected whole. The rhyme order of the 
first form xsababbcbc and in the Envoy b c b c; in the 
second form it is a b a b b c c d c d, and in the Envoy c c 
dc d. Here is an example of the first form : 
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She 's had a Vassar education, 

And points with pride to her degrees ; 
She 's studied household decoration ; 

She knows a dado from a frieze, 

And tells Corots from Boldonis ; 
A Jacquemart etching, or a Haden, 

A Whistler, too, perchance, might please 
A frank and free young Yankee maiden. 

She does not care for meditation ; 

Within her bonnet are no bees ; 
She has a gentle animation. 

She joins in singing simple glees. 

She tries no trills, no rivalries 
With Lucca (now Baronin R&den), 

With Nilsson or with Gerster ; she 's 
A frank and free young Yankee maiden. 

I 'm blest above the whole creation. 

Far, far above all other he's ; 
I ask you for congratulation 

On this, the best of jubilees : 

I go with her across the seas 
Unto what Poe would call an Aiden,— 

I hope no serpent 's there to tease 
A frank and free young Yankee maiden. 

Envoy, 

Princes, to you the western breeze 

Bears many a ship, and heavy laden, 
What is the best we send in these ? 

A frank and free young Yankee maiden. 

— An American Girl : Br ander Matthews, 

Here are the first stanza and the Envoy of a Ballade 
in the other form. The thought in this, as often in the 
ballade, is of a more serious character. Notice, at the be- 
ginning of the Envoy, as also of the last, the address to the 
Prince, in imitation of the methods of the old balladists. 
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My days for singing and loTing are over 

And stark I lie in my narrow bed, 
I care not at all if roses cover 

Or if above me the snow is spread ; 

I am weary of dreaming of my sweet dead— 
Vera and Lilly and Annie and May, 
And my soul is set on the present fray. 

Its piercing kisses and subtle snares : 
So gallants are conquered, ah wellaway, 

My love was stronger and fiercer than theirs. 

Envoy, 

Prince was I ever of festival gay, 

And time never silvered my locks with gnqr ; 

The love of your lovers is as hope that despairs, *. 
So think of me sometimes, dear ladies, I pray, 

My love was stronger and fiercer than theirs. 

— The Ballade of Lovelace : George Moore, 

The Sestina has six stanzas of six lines and a concluding 
stanza of three lines. The rhyme-order of the first stanza 
\s a b c d ef\ of tho second, /a e b d c; of the third, 
c/dabe; of the fourth, ecb/ad; of the fifth, ^ ^ ^j ^ 
/b; and of the sixth, bd/eca. In the concluding 
three lines, all six rhymes are used, three at the middles 
of the lines, and three at their ends, and in this order: 
first line a b, second line c dy third line e f. The form is 
exceedingly artificial ; and, as most of the rhymes are so 
far apart as to have none of their ordinary effects, there 
is nothing peculiar to the rhythm that deserves notice. 
Few modern sestinas exemplify the rhyme-order just indi- 
cated. Notice this sestina's last stanza and conclusion : 

And into every mortal's life and heart 
There come some time in cloudy &Kf% or fair, 
It matters not, to bless and light his fate 
For one short space the perfume of the rose ; 
And though the after years may bring but tears, 
That moment's pleasure is of Paradise. 
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O wondrous rose of love most passing fair, 

Whate'er our fate in earthly Paradise, 

Grant that oar tears be dewdrops in thy heart. 

— SesHna : Florence M. Byrne. 

The Sicilian Octave is a single stanza of eight lines, the 
rhyme-order of which \s a b a b a b a b. Its general rhyth- 
mic effect is like that of thousands of others with which 
we are familiar. 

The Virelai is composed of nine stanzas, each con- 
taining nine lines. In each stanza there are two different 
rhymes, one used six times, and the other three. The 
one^that is used three times is used six times in the fol- 
lowing stanza : and the rhyme used six times in the first 
stanza is used three more times in the last stanza. Every 
rhyme, therefore, is used exactly nine times. Here are 
the first and second stanzas of a Virelai : 

As I sat sorrowing, 

lA>ve came and bade me sing 

A jo]roas song and meet. 
For see (said he) each thing 
Is merry for the Spring, 

And every bird doth greet 
The break of blossoming. 
That all the woodlands ring 

Unto the young hours' feet. 

Wherefore put off defeat 
And rouse thee to repeat 

The chimes of merles that go. 
With flutings shrill and sweet, 
In every green retreat, 

The tune of streams that flow. 
And mark the fair hours' beat, 
With running ripples fleet 

And breezes soft and low. 

— Spring Sadness : yokn Payne, 
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The Chant Royal, said to be so called because those 
excelling in it were deemed worthy to be crowned with 
garlands like conquering kings, consists of five stanzas, 
each containing eleven lines* In the whole chant only 
five rhymes are used, which rhymes, not words, in every 
stanza are the same, and follow in the same order. This 
order in the stanza is ababccddede^ and, in the En- 
voy, \t IS d d e d e^ the final line being the same in each of 
the stanzas, and also in the Envoy. Owing to the fewness 
of its rhymes, this chant is exceedingly difficult to construct, 
and owing to its general effect, it was formerly reserved, 
says Prof. Gosse, from whom the following final stanza 
and concluding Envoy are quoted, " for the celebration of 
divine mysteries, or for the exploits of some heroic race." 

But oh, within the heart of this great flight. 
What ivory arms hold up the golden lyre ? 
What form is this of more than mortal height ? 
What matchless beauty 1 What inspirM ire ! 
The brindled panthers know the prize they bear, 
And harmonize their steps with stately care ; 
Bent to the morning like a living rose. 
The immortal splendor of his face he shows, 
And where he glances, leaf and flower and wing 
Tremble with rapture, stirred in their repose, 
And deathless praises to the vine-god sing. 

Envoy. 

Prince of the flute and ivy, all thy foes 
Record the bounty that thy grace bestows 
But we, thy servants, to thy glory cling ; 
And with no frigid lips our songs compose. 
And deathless praises to the vine-god sing. 

^Thi Praise of Dionysius : E. H^ Gosse. 

Most of the types of stanzas that we have considered so 
far are regular in form. In the Ode, as constructed by 
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Pindar, there were nine stanzas of different forms com- 
posed in iambics. The first, fourth, and seventh stanzas 
corresponded; also the second, fifth, and eighth; and the 
third, sixth, and ninth. Gray's '■ Progress of Poetry " is con- 
structed on this plan ; but rigid adherence to the Pindaric 
type is not, in our odes, considered essential. On the 
contrary, the form is chiefly valued on account of the 
great variety of rhythm — whether manifested in lines or 
stanzas— that is allowable in it. It is usually employed 
in the enthusiastic expression of dignified thought as in 
the following: 

The winds com* to me from the fields of sleep, 
And ill the earth U ga; ; 
Land and tea 

Give thenuelvei up to jollity 
And with the heart of May 

Doth every beast keep holiday; 
Thou Child of joy, 
Sbont round me, let me hear thy Ehouts, thou happy Shepherd-boy. 
—OJi OH iHlinalieni 0/ Immerlalily .■ IVjrdruvrlA. 

Comic effects are sometimes attributed to the rhythm ; 
but in many such cases they are owing less to the char- 
acter of the measures, whether double or triple, initial or 
terminal ; or to the lines, whether long or short, regular 
or irregular, than to the character of the words that are 
put into them. For instance, in the following we find the 
terminal tetrameters and trimeters of the Common Metre 
of so many of our hymns. It will be observed, however, 
that the words that arc used in them are exceedingly easy 
to pronounce, and therefore, when combined with others, 
can b^ made to sound light, flippant, and rattling: 
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For she was anything but like 
A Grace before his meat. 

— Tim Turpin : T. Hood. 

And this is the same as our Long Metre : 

Well, well, the chaplain I will seek. 
We '11 all be married this day week — 
At yonder church upon the hill ; 
It is my duty, and I will. 

--Captain Reece : W. S. Gilbert. 

When we have a combination of double and triple 
measures, the latter, because pronounced in the same 
relative time as the former, are necessarily uttered with 
a certain degree of rapidity. For this reason, these rat- 
tling effects are at their best where triple measures are 
occasionally introduced : 

His eyes they were odd 

Like the eyes of a cod. 
And gave him the look of a watery god. 

His nose was a snub, 

Under which, for his grub. 
Was a round open mouth like that of a chub. 

—A Flying Visit : T. Hood, 

In cases in which comic effects are really produced by 
the rhythm aside from the language, it seems to be a 
legitimate development of that incongruity which in other 
departments is recognized to be their most prominent 
component. Sometimes this incongfruity is between the 
thought and the form, as in the following : 

Strike the concertina's melancholy string ! 
Blow the spirit-stirring harp like anything ! 

Let the piano's martial blast 

Rouse the echoes of the past, 
For of Agib, Prince of Tartary, I sing. 

--The Story of Prince Agib : W. 5. GilberU 
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** This to thy weazand Christian pest ! " 

Aloud the Turk in frenzy yelled it, 
And drove right through the Doctor's chest 

The sabre and the hand that held it. 

The blow was a decisive one, 
And Doctor Brown grew deadly pasty — 

'* Now see the mischief that yon *ve done — 
You Turks are so extremely hasty ! " 

Sen Allah Ackftui : W, S. Gilbert 

In other cases, however, the incongruity is distinctly in 
the form. Notice in the following not only the short, 
flippant, and rattling nature of the syllables, but the effect 
of a triple measure at the end of each line in a place 
where a congrruous arrangement, such as would charac- 
terize a serious composition, would give us a double 
measure, followed by a firmly sustained final accent : 

So I whispered, " Dear Elvira, say, what can the matter be with you ? 
Does an3rthing you 've eaten, darling Popsy, disagree with you ? 

— Ferdinand and Elvira : W, S, Gilbert, 

Notice the same lack of sustained force, and therefore 
of dignity, in the final measures of several of the lines in 
this: 

To trace the Kilmansegg pedigree 
To the very roots of the family tree. 

Were a task as rash as ridiculous ; 
Through antediluvian mists as thick 
As London fog such a line to pick 
Were enough in truth to puzzle old Nick, 

Not to name Sir Harris Nicholas. 
'^Miis Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg : T, Hood. 

In the italicized words of the following also we expect 
a firmly sustained accented final measure. It is the en- 
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deavor to give it where it does not by nature belong that 
makes the effect ludicrous. Sidney Lanier, in his " Sci- 
ence of English Verse," attributes a comic suggestiveness 
to the rhythm of the lines in the first quotation below, 
aside from the way in which they end. So far as he is 
justified in doing this, it is probably owing to the blend- 
ing in them of double measures with triple measures not 
only, but also with quadruple. Notice again what is said 
at the middle of page 86. 

Stick close to your desks, and never go to sea, 
And you all may be rulers of the queen*s nazfeg, 

^Pinafore : IV . S. Gilbert. 

I da believe in prayer an' praise 

To him — that hez theiraMtin' 
O' jobs ; in every thin' thet pays ; 

But most of all in cantin' ; 
This doth my cup with marcies fill, 

This lays all thought o' sin to rest ; 
I don't believe in princerple^ 

But, oh ! I du in interest. 

— Biglow Papers : LowelL 

Notice, too, all the rhymes in this : 

A fig for their nonsense and chatter ! — suffice it, her 
Charms will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at her. 

When a man has decided 

As Captain M 'Bride did. 
And once fully made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
— The JCnight and the Lady ; Ingoldsby Legends : R» H, Bar ham. 

As well as the peculiarly snappish and unexpected 
ending of the first, second, and fifth lines of the follow- 
ing, and also the incongruous rhyme of the last line : 

There was a young woman named Hannah 
Who slipped on a piece of banana ; 
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She cried out "Omy !" 
And more stars did she spy 
Than are seen in the star-spangled banner. 

— Nonsense Rhymes. 

The fun in this, too, is in the incongruity of employing 
for a rhyme-ending what, in a properly written line, 
would be given no emphasis whatever : 

Whene'er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I 'm rotting in, 
I think of those companions truei 
Who studied with me at the U- 
niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 
-^Tke Uniffirsity 0/ Gottingen : Geo. Canmi$tg. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ART-METHODS AS DEVELOPING RIJYTHM IN MUSIC. 

Rhythm an End aside from its Connection with Words — Music as Devel- 
oped from Song — Point of Separation between Speech and Song: 
Poetry and Music — Musical Measures more Complicated than Poetic — 
Ways of indicating Musical Notes and Rests — Measures — Longer Divi- 
sions Corresponding to Poetic Lines — Developed as in Poetry from the 
Art-Methods, Parallelism, etc. — The Motive — Its Expressional Import- 
ance — The Phrase, Section, and Period — Changes in the Period — Unity 
of Effect as Developed from these Rhythmic Arrangements — Why 
Higher Works Find Few to Appreciate them — Musical Measures, Like 
Poetic, Double and Triple — Accent in Musical Measures — Why Poetic 
Measures Need to be Distinguished in Other Ways than as Double and 
Triple — Three or Six Notes as used in the Time usually Allotted to 
Two or Four — Changes of the Places of Accent in the Measures — Pos- 
sibility of Representing Different Effects of Movement — Typical Forms 
of Rhythm — General Effect of Musical Rhythm Depends on that of 
Whole Phrases, Sections, and Periods — Effects of Rhythm very Differ- 
ent from those of Harmony — But the Development of the One has 
Accompanied that of the Other. 

T /"ERY slight consideration of rhythm, even as used by 
the poets, will cause us to recognize that it possesses 
a charm wholly aside from that of the intelligible words 
arranged in accordance with its requirements. What else 
than the effects of the rhythm of mere sound could cause 
the senseless phrases of so many of " Mother Goose's 
Melodies " to be so popular with the children ? What 
else than the rhythm of mere sound — the recurrence of 
like beats at like intervals of time — could cause the satis- 
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faction which those of diHerent nations seem to derive 
from the noises of gongs, drums, castanets, and cymbals ? 
What but this makes the negroes of the South and the 
settlers of the far West clap their hands and feet in uni- 
son, and seem to enjoy doing this, in order to provide 
what takes the place of music for their dancers ? In the 
very rudest beginnings of this art therefore, even before 
it has passed into a form in which it can properly be 
termed music, it is characterized by rhythm. 

In order to recognize how natural it is that rhythm 
should continue to characterize music after being fully 
developed, let us begin by recalling a few of this art's 
fundamental conditions. In Chapters II. and VI. of 
"Art in Theory," attention was directed to the fact 
that it is through the use of their own voices and hands 
that men begin to gain personal experience in that initial 
act of all the arts, which consists in putting together the 
sights or sounds of nature. Probably no one disputes 
this fact as applied to music. " We are justified in assum- 
ing,"^ says Helmholtz, in Part III., Chap. XIX., of " The 
Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music," " that historically all music was devel- 
oped from song. Afterwards the power of producing 
similar melodic effects was attained by means of other 
instruments which had a quality of tone compounded in 
a manner resembling that of the human voice." 

As music starts with song, it starts with the elements 
of natural speech. This, as we have found, is composed 
of syllables differing from one another in duration, force, 
quality, and pitch. The moment these possible differ- 
ences begin to be made for their own sakes without refer- 
ence, or primary reference, to the meanings which they 
have in words, we are in the realm of music, which art, as 
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it deals with sounds rather than with thcJr linguistic sig- 
nificance, tends to a far more elaborate development of 
them than is found in poetry. In the latter art, measures 
have been shown to be a result of grouping about certain 
syllables, in pronouncing which there is a physiological 
necessity for using an accent, certain other syllables that 
need not be accented. Owing to this necessity, as also to 
the fact that each syllable of speech has a definite mean- 
ing, and, therefore, must be uttered with sufficient slow- 
ness to be definitely heard not only but interpreted to 
understanding, poetic measures never contain more than 
two, three, or four separate sounds. But musical notes, 
even if in song, are produced by a sustained action of the 
larynx, which does not necessitate anything even resem- 
bling the alternating accented and unaccented utterances 
of speech ; and, of course, the absence of the same alter- 
nation is still more marked in sounds produced upon 
musical instruments. Besides this, the meanings of 
musical sounds are not dependent, as words are, upon 
their individual formation, but upon their order of 
sequence, and, therefore, they can be produced with any 
amount of rapidity consistent with giving a general im- 
pression of the fact that they are present. 

For all the reasons just given, very manymore separate 
sounds can be used in a musical measure than in a poetic ; 
and the manner, too. of using and arranging them can be 
correspondingly more complicated. Poetic rhythm, in fact. 
is only a very elementary form of the elaborate develop- 
ments of rhythm which, when freed from the limita- 
tions of accent and etymology, we find in music. As, 
however, the underlying principles in all metre are the 
same, it is not necessary here to trace again the sources 
of rhythm to the artistic tendencies toward umiy, order. 
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comparison, and frincipality. as modified by variety, con- 
fusion, contrast, and subordinalion, and manifested in the 
other methods of composition connected with these as 
arranged in the chart on page 3. As musical rhythm is a 
development of poetic, it will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose, with only an occasional reference to particular 
methods, to confine our attention to observing the differ- 
ences in the factors of the two arts which determine the 
differences in their rhythmical manifestations. 

In order to accomplish our end, let us begin by recall- 
ing — of course in the interest of those only who are igno- 
rant of music — a few familiar facts with reference to 
musical notation. It may be as well to say too, in pass- 
ing, that a study of the methods underlying musical 
rhythm is important in its bearings upon the subject of 
proportion, as well as in itself. But with reference to 
music : Its single sounds are called notes. In writing it, 
these are represented by characters that indicate the 
length of time in which they are to be sounded. The notes 
used at present, beginning with the longest, are the whole 
note ■» sounded, as a rule, in the same time as two half 
notes J as four quarter notes J, as eight eight notes ff, as 
sixteen sixteenth notes g and as thirty-two thirty-second 
notes S- A dot placed after a note lengthens it by just 
one haJf. For instance, a whole note dotted (•■ ) is 
sounded for the same time as three half notes ^ f f)- 
Corresponding to these notes in the length of time given 
to them, are characters called rests, indicating that the 
sound should cease where they are placed. These, be- 
ginning with the longest, are the whole rest -- indicating, 
as a, rule, a pause of the same length as two half rests— 
as four quarter rests i, as eight eight rests i, as sixteen 
sixteenth rests q, and as thirty-two thirty-second rests \ 
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These notes and rests correspond, as will be recognized, 
to the syllables and undesignated slight pauses after them 
sometimes used in poetry, as illustrated on page 41. 

The measures in which the notation is arranged are 
separated by vertical lines termed bars, for which reason 
the measures themselves also are sometimes termed bars. 
Placed on the ordinary musical staff of five parallel 
lines indicative of pitch, the bars look thus : 



The combinations of notes and rests in each successive 
measure are allotted the same amount of time, thus : 



But besides these smaller divisions of time corrc- 
spondtng to poetic feet, we have in music larger divisions 
corresponding to poetic lines. Just as in poetry too, the 
lines are caused primarily by the groupings of sounds into 
series that can be uttered in a single exhalation, so too in 
music. In singing there will always be a tendency to 
pause just as in reading ; and in singing verses, a tendency 
to pause in the same places as in reading them. To show 
this, we have only to recall any of our common hymns or 
songs. Notice the music printed near the beginning of 
Chapter XII. of this volume. The only difference be- 
tween the pauses in reading this and in singing it, is that, 
in the latter, they are relatively longer. It is natural that 
such should be the case, because more breath is expended 
in producing singing tones than in producing reading 
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tones, and more time is needed in singing in order to in- 
hale a sufficient quantity of breath. 

Divisions of the kind caused by pausing to breathe 
when singing, are found in every form of music; but 
they all probably originated in a desire to make the tunes 
and the words of songs coincide, i. e., in the same tend- 
ency that causes poetical verses consisting of clauses or 
sentences of like length to be placed between the neces- 
sary breathing places. Subsequently, after the custom 
had been established of using musical series of similar 
length, these continued to be factors of the form irre- 
spective of other considerations. In modem music, pauses 
followed by transitions to new groups of sounds are by 
no means always determined by pauses in the sense and 
transitions to new clauses. There are absurd examples 
of an opposite method. Look at the following : 

First. Second. 



In poetry we have found the tendency first manifested 
in measures and lines developing through paralUlUm into 
the couplet, and through massing, interspersion, complica- 
tion, and continuity into the stanza. There are corre- 
sponding developments in music. Beginning with the 
smallest of these, first of all after the measure, we have 
what is termed a motive. This is usually contained in two 
measures, but its chief function is not to divide up the 
time but to express or represent a phase of feeling which 
is a germ for future musical unfoldment. The motive 
bears somewhat the same relation to a musical compo- 
sition as is borne to a poetic by a refrain. This refrain 
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m vmaSif AotU as in the '^ Philqi, my Idiig,*' of the fot 
iowingt yet it voi^at be lofogct, e. g. : 

Look M Be wxdi dif kBfe 



For rxad dbce Ae pvrple 
Of bttbjlhootf f rofal 
LtfyoB flij Beck dij tiaj 

With lo««'f iBfvible 
I m tfcme Etffccr, to 

Tin thoa dttk iad dif 

Pbuip, BJ KBig^ 

—PkiBpMy 




JTimg: D.M. 



^The esfential value of a mothre,** sajrs W. S. B. 
li^hew%, in his '^ Primer of Musical Fonns,'' " lies in its 
ffaythm and its general melodic figure, chiefly in the for. 
mer/* To illustrate this, he takes a motive from Schu* 
mannas Novellette, and shows that the melody of it can 
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be transformed in a variety of ways, changing it to a dif- 
ferent pitch in the same key or in another key, but 
that " so long as the rhythm is preserved intact all the 
transformations impress the ear as more or less modified 
repetitions of the original idea," e.g : 
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So, too, he shows that the motive can be modified with 
an analogous effect, by " imitation in contrary motion,"' 
thus : 

Motive from Beethoven's Sonata in D min. Op. 31, with 
imitation in contrary motion : 



Motive from Schumann's Humoreske, Op. 20, with imita- 
tion by inversion : 



It seems hardly necessary to point out the very great 
importance, as thus interpreted, of motives as factors of 
musical form, not only because they constitute the bases 
from which are developed the most elaborate composi- 
tions, but also, as fully shown in " Poetry as a Representa- 
tive Art," Chapter II,, because they furnish the clews to 
their meanings. It is well known that every tune of the 
speaking voice, i. e., every spoken expression, has its own 
peculiar elocutionary meaning. See " Poetry as a Repre- 
sentative Art," Chapters VIII. to X., also the whole of 
"Music as a Representative Art," at the end of this 
volume, and the " Orator's Manual," pages 47 to 74. 
When the tune of an expression is transferred to music, 
as it often can be, it does not lose its meaning, and there 
is a sense in which to develop it musically is to develop 
its meaning musically. It is the motive, therefore, pri- 
marily, which renders it possible for musical form, even 
when at the greatest distance apparently from the region 
of definite ideas, to represent movements of thought or 
of mental feeling. 
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dently corresponds exactly to the grouping of consecu- 
tive poetic syllables into feet, lines, couplets, and stanzas ; 
and it is evident too that, in the degree in which the 
groups or associated groups are of like length, movement, 
or general character of any sort, the mind will perceive 
that they compare and together form a unity, Veiy lit- 
tle attention to the movements of any of our popular 
melodies will confirm this statement. Notice the music 
on page 172. It may be said, too, that with most people 
melodies, or harmonies, for that matter, are popular to 
almost the exact extent in which likeness thus produced 
is apparent. All the world is probably pleased to hear 
well sung a melody like " The Last Rose of Summer." 
Many, but not so many, like to hear series of instrumental 
variations upon the same melody, provided this is clearly 
recognizable through them. But a much smaller number 
care to listen to an entire symphony developed from 
this melody as a theme, in the same way in which so 
much of Beethoven's Symphony in C minor is developed 
from these four notes : 



The reason why the higher work of music finds fewer 
to appreciate it, is because (see " The Genesis of Art 
Form," Chapters I., 11.,) no art can satisfy one to whom 
it appeals, except so far as his mind can compare its parts 
together and perceive in them how unlike complex wkoUx 
art grouped on the principle 0/ putting together their like 
partial effects. It takes a man of education and ex- 
perience in logical methods to recognize the unity of a 
phUosophic system. In the same way it takes a man of 
education and experience in musical methods to recognize 
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' in what manner the subtile conditions of musical unity 
are fulfilled in the symphony. 

But, to return to a more practical analysis of rhythmic 
effects, we have to notice, first, the influence of the smaller 
divisions of time in the musical measures. And here, as 
in poetry, we find that there are only two elementarj' 
forms, namely, double and triple, but each of these may 
be nnade up of many different kinds of notes. For the 
sake of those unacquainted with musical notation, it may 
be as well to explain also that, in order to indicate the kinds 
of notes or of corresponding rests of which a measure is 
composed, and the number of them, figures are placed at 
the beginnings of a composition, signifying as follows : 



Double 



I 
I 




Tripli 




Besides these we may have measures indicated also by 
the fractions, 4 J 1 1 I V" ^"^- "^^^ measure \ is some- 
times represented thus or thus 3; and f thus g, meaning 
common. 

We have found that in poetry, an accent, when used 
with one of the syllables in each foot, gives character 
to it, and through it to the rhythm produced when 
the feet are sounded in succession. The same is true in 
music. As a rule, the first note of a measure is percept- 
ably accented. In order to secure this result, the first 
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full measure beginning a musical composition is made to 
begin with the first accented note; and the notes preced- 
ing this are placed at the end of an incomplete measure 
with which the composition opens. For instance, the fol- 
lowing lines, if used at the beginning of a song, would be 
arranged in music thus: 




It might simplify the subject of poetical rhythm if the 
foot in it were treated in the same way as the musical 
measure, ('. e., always supposed to be begun with the ac- 
cented syllable. In this case we should have only two kinds 
of feet, double and triple, of which all other kinds would 
be clearly recognized to be modifications. But there are 
objections to this method of treatment. The significance 
of the metres, as shown in the eighth and ninth chapters 
of " Poetry as a Representative Art," is determined 
mainly by the way in which — whether with an accented 
or an unaccented syllable — a line ends. Hence, irrespec- 
tive of the way in which the line begins, an initial meas- 
ure at its end means something entirely different from a 
terminal measure. It seems better, therefore, to preserve 
the distinction between the two, and not to say, as other- 
wise we should be forced to do, that, with exception of 
the syllables with which lines start or end, both measures 
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This grouping of consecutive musical sounds into 
i measures, motives, phrases, sections, and periods, evi- 
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through changing the rhythm, are in music as in poetry 
practically unlimited. Certain kinds of rh)rthm, like the 
following taken from Mr. Mathew's '' Primer of Musical 
Forms/' have been used so often that they have become 
t3rpical of large classes, but there is nothing in the nature 
of rhythm itself to prevent these classes from being almost 
infinitely multiplied. 






Mteoh 



iJ JIJ JlJ JIJ J 



WtUm : (BUfw) ij J JlJ. J J jlj. 
(QDlok) i J J J I J J J I 

otod--.) in n r2\j j ji 

0...P ij JlJ JlJ JlJ Ji 

B.K« i J J J I J. JTj I 

or i T J J J J J I J. m 



Alio MmetimM the Mune m the PolonaiM glren abor*. 
Fraito. 
Tumntelle 



iJ /J J^l /JJ/TDl 



" Pieces bearing these names are usually either in the applied song-form 
somewhat modified, or in a rondo form. The march, galop, and polka are 
almost always song-forms with trio. Waltzes sometimes come in this form. 
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cspecisIlT what are called 'Salon Valsii' at drawiBg-room wnliies. 
Dancing walUes are coannooly in suites. They are potpottrrii , conMsling 
of from five to seven walties o£ two periods each. The worlc is commonly 
preceded by as initoducnoa. aad concluded with a final in which the prom- 
iaent molivei already used are somewhat elaborated, or at least recapitu- 
Isled. Polonaises and TarantcUes are generally song-forms with Irio. 
Sometitoes, however, the foim is much less tegular," 

Beside the shorter divisions of time, as in measures, 
motives, and phrases, we have noticed that the rhythm of 
music, as of poetiy, depends upon longer divisions as in 
phrases, sections, and periods. In accordance with this, 
observe the close resemblance between the typical rhythm 
produced by the four lines of a poetic stanza and by the 
following, which is taken from Weber's " Theory of Musi- 
cal Education." 



ircrrcrirrr'irtrrDirr'ircrrcrirrrJircrrrir- 

It hardly needs to be added now that these effects as 
thus produced are very different from those of musical 
melody or harmony. Savages and young children with 
no musical training, and their elders who have no ability 
to appreciate changes in quality or pitch, all show appre- 
ciation of rhythm. Nothing could be more perfect than 
that in the poetry of Pope, Scott, or Byron. Yet it is 
said that neither of these was able to distinguish one 
tune from another. So with many dancers. One need 
not be able to follow a tune as a tune, in order to keep 
time to its rhythm. 

It is not strange, therefore, to find rhythm, as shown both 
by historical records and by existing conditions of savage 
nations, antedating all other musical developments. But 
a decided advance in its possibilities and in the methods 
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As two measures usually constitute a motive, though 
this term may be given to both a shorter and a longer 
passage, two motives or four measures usually constitute 
a phrase, two phrases a section, and two sections, one of 
which is antecedent and the other consequent, constitute 
a period. These all are shown together, as well as the 
process of their development from the motive, in the fol- 
lowing music adapted to our present purpose from Mr. 
Mathews' '■ Primer of Musical Forms." The first line be- 
low represents a motive and a modification of it, and the 
next two lines represent an entire period, as developed 
from the motive : 



Fiisl Bppesruice, lending 
dominant . 



Second apponuce. leading to 













PhriK 1 




igy^rir J J 'IJ 


/*^-| j 1 ^ — J )^' 


w^ 


Uaan ,. H. a. 


H. <. M. 3. 


1 


Pl.™=. 





Of Si in C- Bfithetien. 



The period itself may be further developed by being 
shortened, lengthened, rendered complex, or joined with 
others into period-groups. Notice the following periods 
from the same work : 
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Souu In C Op. 1. BcMtwnB. 



This grouping of consecutive musical sounds into 
measures, motives, phrases, sections, and periods, evi- 
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ing from them of important inferences, which will be 
considered hereafter, did not precede the artistic develop- 
ments of the possibilities of sound or of sight. Judging 
only by effects, in spite of ignorance of the causes under- 
lying them, the artists had already worked for centuries 
in both departments, before any physiological scientist 
was able even to suggest why their methods were in 
the main correct. Let us follow the same order here. 
Let us start, as our ancestors did, with the effects them- 
selves, and notice how, in spite of many limitations, these 
ancient artists, with only their sensations to guide them, 
constructed those harmonic systems of tone and of color, 
of which modern science alone has discovered the causes. 
These causes, as will be shown presently, are the same as 
those that underlie all the developments of form in art, 
being all traceable to the satisfaction which, for reasons 
unfolded in " The Genesis of Art-Form," the mind derives 
from being able, amid the variety and complexity of nature, 
to form a conception of unity, and, through the general 
method of comparison, to embody this conception in a 
product (see the chart on page 3). 

Poetry bears the same relation to the arts of sound that 
painting and sculpture bear to those of sight. All three 
arc largely imitative. Poetry reproduces in an artistic 
guise what might be heard in nature, if a man were telling 
a story, or if several men were conversing. Painting and 
sculpture reproduce in an artistic guisewhat might be seen 
in nature. For this reason it is possible to be interested, 
though not artistically interested, in the products of each 
of these arts, on account merely of that which they portray, 
irrespective of the style or form in which they portray it. 
But the converse is true with reference to music and archi- 
tecture. These arts are only slightly imitative, and if 
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we be interested in them at all, it is owing almost entirely 
to their style or form. But we must not make the mis- 
take of inferring from this fact that style or form is unim- 
portant in the former arts ; in other words, that the laws 
of tone as tone must not be fulfilled in poetry, or of color 
as color in painting. 

It is chiefly with reference to poetry that this mistake 
is likely to be made. Admirers of Whitman might possi- 
bly — were they logical, which, fortunately, they are not — 
be ready to deny that the laws of sound apply to poetry 
in the same sense as to music. And yet they are as im- 
perative in the one art as in the other, though, of course, 
in a different degree and way. 

In order to recognize this, let us read over a few pas- 
sages in which apparently no attempt has been made to 
arrange the successions of sounds. There is no necessity 
of arguing that in the verses following there is a lack of 
effects which in certain other compositions cause one 
sound to flow into another in such a way that whole 
series of sounds seem to be united, or to form a unity. 
In other words, these verses manifest too great phonetic 
variety of a kind which, while not objectionable in prose, 
we feel to be inconsistent with those results of taste and 
care and skill, which are demanded by the artistic 
character of poetry : 



And ihey thought of Alexander 
He, who o'er the world once triumphed, 
And then wept because anathei 
Wai not found (or him to conquer, 
Came and aummoned iu suireader, 
And how it wiLhuuI a struggle 
Opened quick its gates unio him. 
O how true 't is that iran^resion 
Find the ways of &in oppreuive 
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To themselves and to their children ! 
Where was once proud Sidon's city, 
Full of wealth and full of beauty. 
With its teeming population 
And its harbors full of shipping. 
Now, alas, are wretched hovels 
Built of mud and ancient ruins. 

Sketches of Palestine : E, P, Hammond, 

A strange belief that leaned its idiot back 

On folly's topmost twig — ^belief that God 

Most wise, had made a world, had creatures made 

Beneath His care to govern and protect. 

Devoured its thousands. Reason, not the true 

Learned, deep, sober, comprehensive, sound. 

But bigoted, one-eyed, short-sighted Reason, 

Most zealous, and, sometimes no doubt sincere. 

Devoured its thousands. Vanity to be 

Renowned for creed excentrical, devoured 

Its thousands : but a lazy, coq^ulent 

And over-credulous faith, that leaned on all 

It met, nor asked if 't was a reed or oak. 

Stepped on : but never earnestly inquired 

Whether to Heaven or Hell the journey led. 

— The Course of Time, ii. : Pollock, 

Tho* I have lost 
Much lustre of my native brightness, lost 
To be beloved of God, I have not lost 
To love, at least contemplate and admire 
What I see excellent in good, or fair. 
Or virtuous : I should so have lost all sense. 

— Paradise Regained : Milton, 



This outward-sainted deputy 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i* the head and follies doth enmew 
As falcon doth the fowl, — is yet a devil. 

— Measure for Measure^ iii., i : Shakespeare, 
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Not all, but some of these quotations show us that 
poetic effect is not dependent wholly upon the presence 
or absence of poetic thought. On the contrary, that 
which in verse charms the ear, fixes attention, remains in 
memory, and passes into a precept or proverb, is some- 
times dependent for its popularity almost entirely upon 
consecutive effects of sound, so arranged as to flow into 
one another and together form a unity. Certainly, in 
many cases, the same thought, expressed in sounds less 
satisfactorily arranged, would not be remembered or 
repeated. Would not this be true of the following? 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land. 

^Lay of the Last Minstrel^ vl. : Scott. 

Safe bind, safe find. 
— Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry : Tusser. 

The streak of silver sea (t. /., the English Channel). 

— Edinburgh Review : Gladstone. 

As true as steel. 

— Romeo and Juliet, ii., 4 : Shahespeare. 

The forest primeval. 

— Evangeline : Longfellow. 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

— Essay on Man^ iv. : Pope. 

And storied windows, richly dight. 
Casting a dim, religious light. 

— II Penseroso : Milton, 

I have thee on the hip. 

—Merchant of Venice, iv., i : Shahespeare, 

Othello's occupation *s gone. 

--Othello, iii., 3 : Idem. 
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Who would quote any of the four latter had they been 
worded thus?: 

From serious lo joyful, from animated to stem. 
Cisling a dim, sacred light. 
I have you on the shoulder. 
Othello's work 's gone. 



It is not true, therefore, that, in arranging words, all 
that is necessary is to put them together grammat- 
ically, and in such a way as to indicate their sense. To 
produce satisfactory poetic effects either upon the mind 
or ear, they must be arranged so that their sounds shall 
occur in a certain order (see page 3). To say no more, 
some successions of vowels and consonants are difficult 
to pronounce, e. g., " Thou shouldst stand still," 
" Heaven's thought-forged forms," " Condensed to match 
children's comprehension." As a rule, men like to avoid 
difficulties. For this reason, when nothing in the sense 
calls for a different treatment, one prefers to have words 
so arranged that they can be uttered easily and rapidly. 
That is to say, he prefers the effect which is technically 
termed euphony.* In fact, without being clearly aware 
why he prefers this, his utterances often tend toward it 

•The rhetorical fault Eupbl 
'- Euphues," whkh was written i 

" There is no privilege that needeth a /ardou, neither is there anjr remit- 
lion to be asked, where a commiinan is granted. I speake this, gentlemen, 
not to excuse the e/Tence which was latfn. but lo offer a d/iencc where I wat 
mint3t.cn, A rleorc rt^nscience is a sure rard ; tniih hath the ^rerc^ative (o 1 
speake with /Iftinnesse, and the modest)' to heare with jtetieoce. — TVt/ J 
HVflW .■ C. i. RitymtmdaHd G. P. tVkaUr. 
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instinctively and unconsciously. How many of the news- 
boys in our streets know why, almost invariably, all of 
them call out the names of the newspapers in the same 
order? Yet they do this, and the order is the one in 
which the names can be the most easily and rapidly 
pronounced. 

With reference to this subject it may be said that, as a 
rule, the vowels a^ e^ i^ o^ u^ and the semi-vowels, >^, w^ /, 
and the nasals («r, n^ and most of the sonant consonants 
(v» '>y» ^ ^)» when combined with other consonants, are 
easy to pronounce ; whereas the consonants, h, j, /, k^ /, 
/, ch^ sh^ th^ especially when combined with one another 
or with other consonants, are difficult to pronounce. No- 
tice the euphony of the words Albion^ Erin^ Caledonia^ 
Columbia^ demeanor^ bridal^ wonderful^ ^olian^ merrily^ 
lovely^ silvery ^ Clarabel^ jollity. 

Also of those — with exception of the very unmusical suc- 
cessive x-sounds in " uplands seen " — in this " Nonsense 
Rhyme " : 

How eranescent And marine 
Are thy chaotic uphmds seen. 

Oh, ever sablapsarian moon ; 
A thousand yiaducts of li^t 
Were not so sphericaUy bright. 

Or Tentilated half so soon. 

And in the following, in which the words are selected, 
almost as evidently as in the last, on account of their 
sounds : 

From Archoiia, from Candaor east. 
From Maigiana, to the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Cancasns, and dark Iberian dales ; 
From Atropatia, and the neighboring plains 
Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 
Of Sostana, to Belsara's haven. 

— Parodist Regmnetl, 3 : 
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Notice also the lack of euphony in these : barefaced- 
ness, inextricable, soothedst, itretched, pledged, adjudged, 
struggled, strengthened, disrespect. 

It is important, however, in this connection, to bear in 
mind that behind these effects of sound there may be 
reasons in the sense. As Alexander Bain says in his 
"Rhetoric": "What is hard to pronounce is not only 
disagreeable in the act of pronunciation, but also disa- 
greeable to hear; for in listening to speech we cannot 
help having present to our mind the way that the words 
would affect our organs, if we had to utter them our- 
selves. Even in reading without utterance aloud, we 
have a sense of the articulate (low of the voice and to the 
ear." This truth applies, of course, not only to that 
which is euphonious, but to that which is not so. Ac- 
cordingly, when for appropriate representation, the 
thought demands a suggestion of difficulty, nothing can 
be more expressive than phrases like the following, in 
which, therefore, we have illustrations of an artistic use 
of phonetic variety in the sense of confusion as distin- 
guished from order (see page 3). 

And strains (ram hard bound brains eighl liucs a year. 

—EpistU to A'bKtknet .- Pcft. 

Slonng fnll ghullj' like ■. slraogled mui ; 
Hi» hair upreared, bis nostrils stretche<l with stniggling ; 
His hands abroad displayed, u one that grasp'd 
And tngg'd for life, and was by itrenglh tubdued. 
Look ! on the sheets his hair, you sec, ii sticking ; 
His well-proportioned beard made rongfa and ragged. 

—3 Henry VI., iii., a ; Shattsfeart. 

■ ^ With (taring countenance stem, as one aslown'd, 

^^ And staggerinj; steps, (o weel what auddca slour 

^H Had wrought that horror nrange. 
H — Farrit Qiwnir, i., B, J : 
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Wilh complicated monsters, head and tail, 
Scorpion and asp. and amphisbma dire. 
Cerastes horn'd, hydruii, and f Hops dreu. 
And dipias ; not so thick swarmed once the soil 
Bedroppcd with blood of Gorgon, or tlie isle 
Ophiusa. 

—ParaMsf Loil, lo : Mttlon. 

Now let US Start with this fact that all acknowledge 
with reference to case and difficulty in the utterance of 
words, and trace its development. It is a principle readily 
recognized that if we have placed the organs of speech 
into position for the purpose of uttering one sound, it 
requires less expenditure of effort to repeat this sound 
than to put them into another position for the purpose 
of uttering another sound. To go no further, this princi- 
ple applied to practice would seem to lead, in accordance 
with the method of comparison, to the use in succession of 
like sounds. But is it true that this use of sounds is 
invariably euphonious ? Are series of words like the fol- 
lowing easy to pronounce? — " Best station," "high-arched 
church." Even in the case of syllables that, considered 
separately, are easy to pronounce, — are they so when we 
have a scries of them, as in "We met in an enormous 
car"? 

These illustrations of themselves are enough to show 
us that we cannot, without some important modification, 
frame any rule to the effect that the uttering in succes- 
sion of like sounds is invariably euphonious. But should 
we, therefore, draw the inference, as some do, that the 
opposite is true ; in other words, that in poetry the repe- 
tition of similar sounds is not euphonious, and that here 
is 2 case in which the principle of putting like effects with 
like does not apply ? Before drawing this conclusion, let 
us, at least, look farther into the subject. What is the 
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real explanation of the difHcuHy of pronouncing in suc- 
cession the syllables in the phrases just quoted ? — It is the 
fact that they are used in an accented and also in an 
unaccented syllable immediately following it. This 
causes difficulty, because the vocal organs are so formed 
that their positions and actions in an accented and in an 
unaccented utterance are different. In other words, these 
two forms of utterance naturally counteract each other 
(sec page 3). Moreover, the nature of the organs is such 
that ease of utterance requires that both forms should be 
present, and used in alternation. One cannot apply to 
consecutive syllables without restriction, therefore, this 
principle of comparison. Unaccented syllables must con- 
trast with the accented ones, and in such a way too as to 
complement them (see page 3). But if this requirement be 
regarded, like sounds repeated only on accented or only 
on unaccented syllables, except in the sense in which all 
forms of repetition may become monotonous and tire- 
some, are not open to the objection urged. They do not 
render utterance more difficult, as suggested above, but, 
on the contrary, decidedly more easy ; e. g., " When in any 
den of many men of many minds." "All they thought 
of all the order or the thought of all the hall was all 
appalling." "Jumping, jarring, running, gunning, falling, 
crawling, lying, flying." 

Intentional, and, as all admit, artistic, repetitions of 
the sounds of accented syllables in succeeding unaccented 
ones, are best explained in accordance with this principle. 
Take the following: 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 

— Enoch Arden : TemtyifH. 

When this is properly read (see page 41), as much 
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time is given to league and also to long as to a whole foot 
of two syllables. In other words, the voice after both 
league and long pauses a sufficient time for the pronuncia- 
tion of an unaccented syllable. This is the artistic justi- 
fication for the two consecutive syllables, each beginning 
with an /. The poet wishes to represent something that 
moves slowly, and to do this he uses words that cannot 
well be read in succession except by uttering them slowly, 
the general effect being that of accented syllables followed 
by pauses representative of unaccented syllables, thus : 

The league {followed by an unaccented syllable) long (foUowed by ui 
nnacccDled syllBbte) roUei Ihundering on ihc reef. 

What has been said will reveal the reason of the mis. 
take sometimes made, when, owing to the recognized 
difficulty of pronouncing the same sound in both an 
accented and in a following unaccented syllable, the in. 
ference is drawn that the remedy for the difficulty lies 
in making all consecutive sounds, whatever their nature, 
as different as possible. This latter inference, applied 
to practice, would lead to the effects noticed in the first 
quotation on page 112, and, as will presently be shown, 
would violate the fundamental principle of comparison 
which underlies all poetic harmony. 

The mistake can be obviated by recalling that, when we 
speak of the repetition of sounds in poetry, wc mean the 
repetition of poetic sounds; and that the least factor of a 
sound distinctively poetic — indeed of any absolutely com- 
pleted form of sound distinctively conversational even — 
includes the complexity involved in the counteraction of 
the complementaTy methods that we have in accented and 
unaccented syllables. These together are needed, though 
the latter may sometimes be represented by a pause 
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fadMrtkui by aaaadtMf sj^Iabie; is order to make ooe 
poetic foot or measore* 

With this ondentandxog of what is meant, ve can go 
bocfcoovtothestatement on page ii7,azsd sajrthat if ve 
hare placed the orj^uis of ^>eedi into positxGa for the 
pofpose of uttaiog an accented soand or an nnaccmtcd 
foandy it reqoires leas expenditnre of effort to repeat this 
accented C€ this unaccented sound than to pat them into 
another position for the poipose of nttering a different 
socuuL This principle, vhen zpptitd^ kads^ of coarse, 
to the use in sncrrssion of merdy like accented c€ else 
like unaccented sounds. As a fact, it is only of the like- 
ness in the former, £ /^ in accented sounds, of vhich in 
this art there is any extensive use. This is as ve should 
expect* It is the accented sounds that seem to have 
prvuipality^ and to make these alike, naturally conveys 
the imprasian as, according to the chart on page 3, should 
be the case, that comparison hzs principality^ and that the 
contrast zH^dcd in the unaccented syllables is given sui- 
ordination. Notice, too, that, as heard consecutively, the 
accented and unaccented syllables not only complement 
but, in a way, balance each other, and, through the agency 
of tone, augment the effects of organic form^ which we 
have already found to be primarily produced through the 
agency of rbythnu 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ALLITERATION, ASSONANCE, AND RHYME. 

Like Effects in the Sounds of Syllables — Allitexation — In Hebrew Poetry — 
In Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, German — In Anglo-Saxon — 
As Used by Milton, Shakespeare, and Modem English Poets — Asso- 
nance — Examples, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, English — Two Examples from Tennyson — Assonance 
Used for Rhjrme — Rhyme, Place of — Its History — Greek, Latin, Early 
English— Reason for It— Rules of. First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth — ^A Correlated Chinese Style of Composition. 

OEFORE considering the relations of our subject to 
any more of the methods mentioned in the chart 
on page 3, let us notice, in order to perceive clearly ex- 
actly that with which we have to deal, the different ways 
in which like partial effects can be produced in connection 
with unlike complex syllables. As the factors of sylla- 
bles are consonants and vowels, of course this must be 
done either by the use of consonant-sounds or of vowel- 
sounds, or of a combination of both. The first of these 
ways, and as formerly used in Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
last of them also, gives rise to alliteration^ the second to 
assonance^ and the third, under conditions to be explained 
hereafter, to rhyme. 

Alliteration, as now interpreted, is an effect produced 
when series of syllables, otherwise different, contain, usu- 
ally at their beginning rather than end, consonants repre- 
senting the same sounds. Thus, in '' keep calling " the k 

131 
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alliterates with c. But in " him we honor " the sounded k 
cannot alliterate with the silent h. To prove that the 
mind naturally takes satisfaction in alliteration, and is 
attracted by it. we have only to read the ordinary head- 
ings of our newspapers, like " The Stalwart Struggle," 
" Boston Buds with Big Blossoms," " The Meaning of the 
Message," or to rccaJ )f our popular proverbs, 

like " Fair fowls hav i " exemplify it. 

Alliteration seem! i used very early in the 

construction of po nee no other examples, 

in the original He 19th Psalm and in the 

third chapter of the ntations, we find poems 

divided into twenty ;ach of which is named 

after one of the twenty-two icucis of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. More than this, each verse in each of the stanzas 
b^ns with the letter after which the stanza is named. 
Here is a similarity of sound at the beginnings of lines as 
great as we find in our day in the rhymes at the ends 
of them. 

In Greek and Latin poetry alliteration was used very 
much as it is with us. In the very first line of the " Iliad," 
lambda followed by eta is repeated twice, and eta three 
times, and all of these repetitions, as we should expect 
from what was said on page 120, are on accented syllables. 

— f/iaJ, i., I : /fumer. 
Notice, too, the following: 

nSiav, A»66(Sov ixiiSx' Jtvpdf /i^yoi- avrdp ttcttta. 

— Idem, ndv., Tga. 
Kcd ^vyetv 0vy vt}v6l xoXvitX^'iai HtXtiiiSia. 
'r>IiS i' aXXoSer akXai tfirjTveiv titite<Sty. 

^Idan, ii., 74. 75. 
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Also these from the Latin of Virgil : 

Dacite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

— Buc, Eel,, viii., 68. 

Si qui fata sinant, jam turn tenditque foretque. 

— jEtuid, i., i8. 

Bis rejecti armis respectant terga tegentes. 

— Idem, xi., 630. 

Eig6 condlium magnum, primosque suorum. 

—Idem, 334. 

Here are similar arrangements from the early French : 

Quant cil le surent en Ely, 
Si se sunt mis en sa merci. 

— VEstarie des Engles : Geoffrei Gaimar. 

Iloc voleient sujumer 
E leisser I'iver trespasser, 
Mais quant WiUame 90 entent, 
Si's atumat tut altrement. 

— Idem. 

Brabant, Bourgongne et BouUenois, 
Haynau, Holande, et Namurois. 

— Soi^ on the daum/ail and death of the Earl of Warwich : Anon, 

And here from modem French : 

Ah ! laisse^les couler, elles me sont bien chores 
Ces larmes que soulire un cceur encor bless^ ! 

— Souvenir : Alfred de Musset. 

J*en parle par hasard pour Tavoir entreru ; 
Qnelqu'un pent en pleurer pour I'avoir mieux connu. 

— Le I J Juillet, Idem, 

Vons Terrez pr^ de vous, dans ces choeurs d'innocence, 
Charlotte autre Judith, qui vous vengea d'avance. 

— Les Viir^es d( Vfrdun : Victor Hugo, 
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Here from the Spanish : 

Mas noble, k mis mmnos muere, 
Antes que a morir i manos 
De infames ▼erdtigos llegues. 

El Mdgico Prodigioso^ \. : Caideron, 

Mas no pude ; porque al punto 
Las voces se desvanecen. 

— Idem, 

Arias. Ocasion debio de dalle. 
Pedro, Dice que no se la di6. 

— La Estrella de Sevilla^ iii. : Lc^pe de Vega. 

Here from the Italian : 

Morti li morti, e i vivi parean vivL 
Non vide me' di me chi vide il vero. 
Quant' io calcai fin che chinato givi. 

— Purg. xii., 67 : Dante, 

And here from the German : 

Frankreich erfttllt die Freundespflicht ; mir wird 
Verstattet sein, als KOnigin zu bandeln. 

— Marie Stuart^ ii., 2 : Schiller, 

And here is a combination in the same syllable of allitera- 
tion and assonance such as the next quotation will show 
us in Anglo-Saxon poetry : 

Die Bergeshohn warum so schwarz ? 

Woher die Wolkenwoge ? 

— Charon : Goethe, 

Alliteration, often accompanied, as has just been said, 
by assonance, was carried to excess by the Anglo-Saxons. 
The ears of their descendants became so accustomed to 
hear it in poetry that, in the twelfth century, as Barry 
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tells us in his " Description of Wales," they considered no 
composition elegant, but rude and barbarous, if it were 
not full of it. Notice the following: 

QuhaC wikkiUiesi, quhat watithryft now in wnld wilkU 
Bale bu banisl blythncs boiat grete brsg blawis 
Pratlis are repute potic)' and perellus pBukia 
Dygnile u Uide doun. derth to the dur drawis, etc. 

— Douglas' Tranilation of VirgiPi jEntid. 

In a somer seson ' whan soft was the sohne. 
I tbope me in shroudes * as 1 a shepc were, 
In habite as an bennemile ' vnholy o( workes. 
Went wyde \a this world ■ wondrcs to here. 

— yiiion nf Piirs Plo-aman : Langland. 

It needs to be obsetTed, in accordance with what was 
said on page 120, that few among tlie Anglo-Saxon 
poets applied this method to unaccented syllables. Their 
alliterations were usually confined to consecutive ac- 
cented syllables. Some of their poets, also, recognizing 
the lack of art in excessive uniformity, were satisfied in 
case they began with the same sounds, two syllables in 
one line and one syllable in the next. When they con- 
6ned themselves to the latter course, they did no more, as 
Dr. Longmuir has shown in his Preface to " Walker's 
Rhyming Dictionary," than Miiton often did, notwith- 
standing his expressed contempt for those who put the 
jingling of like sounds at the beginning instead of at the 
end of words. For instance, " Paradise Lost " begins 
thus: 

Of roaji's first diiobediente and the (ruil 

Of that (orbidden tree ; 

And it ends with: 

They band in hand with wandering ilepi and kIuh' 
Tbrough Edeo look Ihcir rolltaty way. 



^Hil^l^^HHI 
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Notice, also, these lines, in which both to and r are 


repeated : l 






—Paraihsi Lett. W. 


Considering that J 
here is a very inarker< 1 


e aspirated form of v, 
this effect : 1 


Of fiery d. 
Andflyit.8, 


[ with lire. 

—IJtm. 



Spenser, too, is full of alliteration : 

Who him disutaed, dissolute, ditmayed, 
Unwares surprised >nd with mif^faty mall 
The monster merciless him made to fall. 
Whose fall did never foe before behold, 
Aod DOW in darksome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
RemAUleis, for aie he doth biin hold. 

—Fairii Qtuem. i„ 7, 51 ; Sptnttt 

We find it in Shakespeare also ; 

The loyalty well held to fooli, does malie 
Out faith meie folly. 

— AnlffnyimdCU^tTa,m.,\\: ShakttpMr 

Wise men ne'er vail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 

—RUhardtl., iii.. 3 ; Idem 

They say, best men are moulded out of faaltt. 
And for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad. 

— Aftamri for Aftaturi. v., I ; ItUm. 
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And in all our modern poets, e. g. : 

Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay. 

ChiUU Harold, i. : Byr^m. 

Nor doubt that were mankind inert and numb. 
Its core had never crimsoned all the same. 

Nor, missing ours, its music fallen dumb ? 
O dread succession to a dizzy post. 

Sad sway of sceptre whose mere touch appals ! 

— Epilogue to Dramatis Persona : R. Brovmimg, 

Current among men. 
Like coin, the tinsel clink of compliment. 

— The Princess : Tennyson, 

Ah, Maud, you milk-white fawn, you are all unmeet for a wife ; 
Your mother is mute in her grave, as her image in marble above. 

— Maud : Idem. 

Ye floods 
And windy waves of woods ; 
Ye valleys and wild vineyards, ye lit lakes 
And happier hill-side brakes 
Untrampled by the curs^ foot that trod 
Fields golden from their god, 
Fields of their god forsaken. 

— A Song of Italy : Swinburne, 

Assonance is due to the use of like vowel-sounds, — like 
vowel-sounds, notice, as in her and burr^ not like vowels, 
as in htr and error. As vowels are generally more pro- 
longed in pronunciation than are consonants, they are 
more effective in producing similarity of sound, while at 
the same time they obtrude themselves less upon the 
observation either of the ear or eye. We do not always 
notice assonances, unless we search for them. We notice 
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alliteration at once. For these reasons, poets who wish 
to avoid an appearance of too great a regard for form, are 
much more ready, of the two, to employ assonance. Its 
use is common in all poetry. 
Notice the following : 



f.7 U He vv S 
'Hrcdy>,Aia 


—tHaJ.i.. 137-8: //»mfr. 


nup<pi!pimi 


tyTt% fiaXaxolatr. 

-Idem. xxiv.. 796. 


And in this next wt 


literation and assonance. 


-/A«.i.,438. 


Bis rejecli annis respeclanl terga legemes. 

—^neiii. xi.. 630 : Virgil. 


Adventusque virflm, [remkusque »rdescil equonim. 

—Idem.. 607, 


Supplicia ! et scopulos Uchrymo 
Haec ade6 ex illo mi hi jam speri 


inda fuerunt. 



— Idtm, 274. 275. 
E el est bone e el est bele ; 
Si est tniv^ en la gravele 
De Libe, de cele cuntree. 

-^Earfy French Tramlattpn : I-a/iidaire de Marbode, 



Et nou5 nous 

Que rSme est immottelle, 



«ns faiblir, 
La Eloire 






us marcbions ensemble, 

I'hier c'est demain. 

icior liugf : Alfred de Mussel. 

ironne ofi p^ 

■ede CharUs X.: Victor Hugo. 
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Debio importar la batalla 
Al que la perdi6, perderia. 
Que al que la gano, el ganarla. 
Cipr, Concedo ; pero debiera, etc. 

— El Mdgico Prodigioso, i. : Caldertm, 

Mirad que es hombre en efecto ; 
Esto OS digo y os respeto 
Porque os fingisteis el rey. 

— La Estrella <U Sevilla^ ii.: Lopt de Vega, 

Ed ecco a poco a poco un fummo farsi 

Verso di noi, come la notte oscuro, 

N^ da quello era loco da cansarsi. 
Questo ne tolse gli occhi e 1' 2&1 puro. 

— Purgatorio, xv., 142-145 : Dante. 

Weil sie sich nur befliss ein Weib zu sein, 
Und urn sie buhlt die Jugend und das Alter. 

— Maria Stuart, ii.» 9: Schiller. 

Diese Richtung ist gewiss, 
Immer schreite, schreite, 
Finstemiss und Hinderniss 
Drilngt mich nicht zur Seite. 

— NeugriecHsche Uebe'Skolien-: Goethe. 

It abounds too in poetry of our own tongue : 

Alle tha theines 

Alle tha sweines 

Feire is cnidde 

Helde geond felde 

Sttmme heo gunnen aenien, 

Summe heo gunnen umen, etc. 

— LayamofCs trans, of Wace*s Le Brut d* AngleUrre, 

Full swetely herd^ he confessioun. 

— Canterbury Tales, Prologue: Chaucer, 

So muchel of daliaunce and fair langage 

He hadde maad ful many a mariage. 

— Idem, 
9 
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So well they sped that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay. 

— Faerie Qtteeme, i., 5, 39 : Spenser, 

Blind fear that seeing reason lead finds safer footing than blind reason, 
stumbling without fear ; to fear the worst oft cures the worst. 

— Troilus and Cressida^ iii., 2 : Shakespeare. 

For then and not till then he felt himself 
And found the blessedness of being little. 

— Henry VIII,^ iv., a : Idem, 

Her fruit trees all unpruned, her hedges ruined. 

Her knots disordered and her wholesome herbs 

Swarming with caterpillers ? 

— Richard 11,^ iii., 4: Idem, 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

— Paradise Lost^ iii.: Milton. 

Of their great potentate ; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in heaven. 

— Paradise Lost, ▼. : Idem, 

Lofty and over-arched, with open space 

Beneath the trees, clear-footing many a mile, 

A solemn region. 

— The Prelude, 9 : Wordsworth, 

And the bay was white with silent light 

Till rising from the same. 

— Ancient Mariner : Coleridge, 

Mortal warp and mortal woof 

Cannot brook this charmed roof ; 

All that mortal art hath ¥rrought 

In our cell returns to nought. 

— From the Monastery : Scott, 

In the following notice the repetitions of the same 
vowel-sounds in the words its^ lifs^ in^ Tvith^ ribVd^ drip. 
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and with^ also in red, red, and ledges, as well as in field 
and heath : 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath. 
The red-ribbed ledges drip with a silent horror of blood. 

— Maud: Temtysom. 

Some of the poets of Spain, especially the dramatists, 
(see page 129) have made a point of employing assonance 
as we do rhyme at the ends of lines. In English poetry 
it is hardly admissible, except at places where rhymes are 
not always expected or made prominent, but there have 
been times when it was common, r.^. : 

When morning beams began to peep 

Among the branches green 
The lovers rose, and part to meet 

And tell their love again. 

—Ballad oft he ffireman Ckul, 

And Cloudesly lay ready there in a cart, 

Fast bound, both foot and hand ; 
And a strong rope about his neck, 

All ready for a hang. 

-^Old Ballad of WilHam of CUmdedy. 

Notice this also : 

Maiden, crowned with glossy blackness, 

Lithe as panther forest-roaming, 
Long-armed naiad, when she dances, 

On a stream of ether floating. 

— Spanish Gypsy : Geo, ElUt, 

Rhyme results from putting like syllables at the ends of 
dififerent lines of verses or of half lines, or, sometimes, of 
phrases. In the following, for instance, they are at the 
ends of half lines : 
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'Z ^AJJTZJTT 



TS^C 



- Tir-n^ r • i m.! jau 



I 



jjptc suMin 3ir 






ZC 









2 r:i 



sre at tbe 



f_ r • • • -^ 



Cr yjniic^ =mx^ ic sue iO^us^^BAOi 

« * • « « «^ 

1 :ij-ts !:-« L.j-£ '>?n.r« I JiJ"* 

^ «1«^^L M^'^^a A^MMb ^L~'<wEC^ « ^ « 

^ Dcror 
by the Hebrevs &: the beginnis^ of lines. 
tfaqr ^^ 3ot uie; th>x:gh it is eacipk>]ned to excess 
present nstiorts of the Orient* many of whose 



As his bes- 
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scM:al1ed poems are made up of series of lines all of which 
end with a similar syllable. Largely for this reason, per- 
haps, some suppose that rhyming originated in the East ; 
but the statement is made on good authority that it cannot 
be traced farther back than the rymours of Normandy, 
the troubadours of Provence, and the minnesingers of 
Germany. It never occurred to the Greeks and Romans 
to use rhymes as we do ; but, now and then, they seem 
to have stumbled upon them ; or, possibly, recognizing 
their effects, they intentionally introduced them into 
their blank verse as Shakespeare sometimes does. In the 
following we have not only assonance but rhyme : 



jSaipoor ? yakoaiv, tj civaiipoav fvttiKXiiar. 

—Itiad, Kiic, 76g : Homer. 
T^dir A' ^Ariipoiiaxv XtvuaiXtro'; nPX' yonio, 
"EuTopoi avSpoqxiyoto xapt/ ucrd jrepatv ixtvOn. 

—IdffH, 733, 724. 



^And here is alliteration, and what in English would be 
" allowable " rhyme : 
Se csaum cUmal. crimcni|ue. caputque Tnalonim : 
Mullaqae per moeslum demens eSata furoicm. 
—^wi^nii., 600-601 ; yirgit. 
And we find other expressions like this, in which both 
the /rand the us suggest a recognition of rhyme-effects. 

■ Teniae ijuatcn^ae minu pectus pcicuuit honestnni. 

—/Jem, tjs- 
Rhymes are not found in England earlier than the 
twelfth century, when Layamon used them in a transla- 
tion of Wace's " Lc Brut d'Angleterre," which was 
rhymed in the original. About the time of Chaucer 
they became common, and have continued so ever since. 
Nor without good reason. Placed, as they are, at the 
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ends of lines, they serve to separate these, one from the 
other, and to emphasize the element of form in their com- 
position (sec page 44). They do this, moreover, by 
satisfying the distinctively artistic tendency of the mind 
to compare and classify effects that are alike, indicating 
clearly the length of each line, and which lines are meant 
to correspond. 

According to the principles now in vogue, there are five 
conditions necessary to render rhymes satisfactory : First : 
In the rhyming syllables, the vowel-sounds (not ncccs. 
sarilythe vowel-letters) and whatever sounds (not letters) 
follow them must be the same, ^.^., burn, fern, earn ; foal, 
roll, dole. This same principle applies to double rhymes 
of two syllables, like glory and hoary ; also to triple 
rhymes like readily and steadily. 

Second : Rhymes must begin on accented syllables ; and 
the accents compared must be equally primary or second- 
ary; readily, a triple rhyme for steadily, rhymes also, 
because of its secondary accent, with victory, but does not 
rhyme with duty 01 sea. Only in a parody should one sing : 
New volumes came across the sea 
For MUter MudJe's library. 

—Captain Rrtce ■ Gilbert. 

Third : In rhyming syllables the consonant-sounds 
before the rhyming vowels must differ; e. g., meet and 
meat do not rhyme, but they both rhyme with Siveet 
ox greet ; neither do ligkl and delight rhyme, but they 
both rhyme with might or bright. Indewdm the follow- 
ing is a faulty rhyme : 

Him shall he make his fatal inEtminent 
T 'afflict the other Saxons unsubdewd ; 
He Ruuching forth with fa>y insolent 
Against the good king Oswald, who, indewd 
With heavenly power, cic, 

— f'atni Qnttni, iii., ; 
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Fourth: Rhymes, if used at all, should be perfect, 
although the results of careless workmanship like the fol- 
lowing are termed " allowable ** : 

A barbarous phrase no reader can approve 
Nor bombast, noise, or affectation love. 

--The Art of Poetry, after BoiUau : Dryden, 

Fifth : Rhymes should not be too far apart. It is one 
of the simplest principles of art that effects should appear 
to be what they are intended to be. Therefore rhyming 
lines should not be so separated by intervening lines that 
the ear will fail to detect that they are meant to go to- 
gether. 

Before leaving this subject, mention ought to be made 
of a style of composition common among the Chinese, 
and said to be required by some of their canons of 
criticism. It is relative here, because it is evidently only 
a different application of the same principle that with us 
is exemplified in alliteration, assonance, and rhyme. In 
accordance with this method, the same root-germ is 
repeated in many or all of the principal words of the 
same line. The resulting effect may be represented in 
English as follows : 

The physical physiognomy of the phjrsidan. 
The philosophic Philadelphian philanthropist. 
Servants that serve them with subservient servility. 



CHAPTER IX. 

COMPARISON BY WAY OF COXGRUITY, CENTRAL POINT, 

PARALLELISM, ETC, AS DETERMINING THE 

USE OF LIKE POETIC SOUNDS. 



Inartistic Effects of an ExccsaTc Use of AUitermtion, Assonance, and 
Rhyme — Objections urged against Rh>-me — These Forms should not be 
Discarded, but Used in Accordance with the Art- Methods : Unity, 
Variety, Comparison, Contrast — Congmity in Thought as Represented 
in Sound-Effects — ^A^^lied to Alliteration and Assonance — Influence 
of these npon Association and Memory — Illustration — Influence of 
Incongruity — Of the Art-Method of Comprehensi\-eness — Methods of 
Principality, Central-Point, Subordination, Setting, as Exemplified in 
Sound-Arrangements — Correspondence in this Regard between Effects 
of Poetic and Musical Harmony — Similar Actions of the Mind in both 
Arts — Parallelism as Emphasized by Rhyme. 

'T'HE peculiarity of poetry, as was shown in ** Poetrj* 

as a Representative Art," consists in the fact that 

its medium is composed of words, which words, in turn, 

arc forms of thought. If, therefore, attention be directed 

too exclusively to the form as form, the thoughts, which 

alone give it real value, will not produce their legitimate 

effects. For this reason, there is always an inartistic 

tendency" jn any excessive use of alliteration, assonance, 

or rbi-me. Moreover, as explained in Chapters I. and 

il. of " vJ/Y in Theor>%" there is a sense in which all art- 

'"^''^^ ^/>--9e artistic in the degree in which the\' are 

^^^'^ -Tjwyhcy appear most natural, of course, when 

1^ 
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ey appear most spontaneous. But too great attention 
ipended upon the mere selection of letter-sounds inter- 
with spontaneity of effect. Excessive alliteration, 
ionance, and rhyme suggest calculation, contrivance, 
'ort, and this of a character not very choice in quality. 
are all in themselves comparatively easy to pro- 
and, unless entering into the formation of a word 
exactly fitted to convey the meaning that is intended, 
they suggest an unwarranted sacrifice of sense to the 
mere jingling of sounds, and, therefore, a cheap form of 
ornamentation. See " Poetry as a Representative Art," 
Chapters XIII. and XIV. Accordingly, there is the best 
of justification for a parody such as this: 

Hfflaftmis ,- I will somethiDg affect the letter, for it aignes [acility. 

The pieyluJ princess pierced and prick'd a preltj pleuing 

Some my ■ sore ; bat not a sore, till now in»de tore with 
(booting. 

— Lfivt's Laber'i Loil. iv., a : Skaktsptart, 

For somewhat similar reasons rhyme, too, has been 
attacked. Ben Jonson, for instance, speaks of it as 

Wresting words from their true cslling, 
ProppioE verse for (esr of falling 

To tlie ground ; 
Jointirg syllables, drowning letters, 
Fsslening vowels as with fetters 
They were bound. 

— UnJeni-oiidi. alvii. : A Fil ef Rhymi agaiiut 
[ Rhymt ■ B. Jons^n. 

Hilton also, in his note at the opening of " Paradise 
.ost," has his criticism to make about the "jingling of 
words"; and Dryden thus speaks against what he him- 
self used constantly : 




z^f 



HjUJiZjn 



F'Z^ZIT 



umcuiif 



sa?cjd be 



"X oir- 



• . 4i^j^ 



^^ 



sad « 



sas'^.j^ 2 re 

_• % *_ • " • *^ • 



rsed i= accordance with the priscfple of g^ s m fiMg tike 
€r€rts in MM^ii^ crm^jr sri-wy. c::n5C£rjtc of 

being so, to £nd c -t the methods necessary to 
:ise of thcsi. is to i'd out the secret — so fi 
knowledge is concerned — ^:f the poet's art. Xor can the 
cad of o-r endeavors here be obtained by a mere negative 
staren:ent of what should not be d:yr.^ The only sure 
way of learning how to avoid inartistic erects, is to learn 
positively bow to produce artistic ones. But bow can we 
ieam this? How better, in the case before us, than by 
aoticmg the special applications to our particular subject 
of the general principles unfolded in ** The Genesis of Art- 
FtMB*" and r e pr e s ented on page 3 of the present book ? 

ital to these principles, it was shown that the 
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majn object of art is to accommodate the mind's desire 
for ttttity to nature's fact of variety, and that this desire 
is carried into execution by efforts at comparison con- 
stantly modified by different tendencies in the direction 
of contrast. 

Of the methods described in " The Genesis of Art- 
Form " as entering into the general effects of unity, com- 
parisoH, moreover, when considered as conditioned upon 
the requirements of the product, was shown to be mani- 
fested by way either of likeness in the thought expressed in 
tojms, or congruity \ of likeness in the forms themselves, or 
repetition; or of likeness in the elements underlying both 
congruity and repetition, which causes them to be allied 
as in consonance. Let us now take up in succession each 
of these methods — congruity. repetition, and consonance 
— and notice the influence of each upon the use of alliter- 
ation, assonance, and rhyme. 

Likeness in the thought expressed, or likeness by way 
of congruity, had evidently little to do with the origin of 
any effects such as we are now considering. These are 
almost entirely developed from the requirements of sound 
33 sound. Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that 
here, any more than elsewhere in art, the requirements of 
thought are wholly without influence. To begin with a 
general principle capable of application to all that can be 
said in this connection, notice that successive utterances, 
in the degree in which they are alike, require less effort 
not only of the physical powers but of the mental by 
which the physical are controlled and interpreted. When 
a man is called upon to articulate, or to hear a series of 
sounds that are alike or allied, there is less to tax or 
perplex his mind, than if they were unlike. As a result, 
therefore, tlie ease of utterance obt^ned through a repc- 
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tition of sounds has a tendency to cause the mind to 
think that what is being said is of the same general 
character as that which has been said ; in other wordSf 
to cause the mind to group and to classify that which 
is being uttered with that which has been uttered. That 
this is so, may be brought out more clearly, perhaps, by 
referring to an opposite fact. This fact is, that, in case 
one wishes to convey the impression that what is being 
said is not of the same general character as that which 
has been said, but distinctly and importantSy different 
from it, he indicates this by giving to a word or phrase 
— in elocution, say, in which art the fact is most apparent 
— what is termed an emphasis. But how is elocutionary 
emphasis of any kind imparted, except through applying 
time, force, pitch, or quality in a method which contrasts, 
in some way, with the method used with other accom- 
panying words or phrases ? 

Of course, for the very reason just mentioned, it follows 
that these repeated sounds, if used to excess, become 
wearisome not only to the ear, but also to the mind, which 
does not relish the suggestion that no new idea is being 
brought to its consideration. Nevertheless, here is a prin- 
ciple in accordance with which congruous or like ideas, if 
expressed in congruous or like sounds, have a tendency 
to suggest such conceptions as those of association, con- 
nection, or continuity. As Dr. Longmuir says in his pref- 
ace to Walker's " Rhyming Dictionary." in language that 
may be applied not only to alliteration but to assonance: 

"When a subject i; propowd for discuision ot description it is luiely 
somewhat lemarkable that so many ot ibe words, appropriate to the subject, 
should begin with the some letter. It is this consideration that probably would 
lead down to the tools of our languuEe and might diwovct Ihc cause, why it 
is so difficult altogether to eradicate alliteration from out speech. Thus were 
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ve to Uke gold for >n fltnsCrstion, we should find thai, under some upecU, 
It glows, and in others gleams ; all grasp for it and man]' groan under il ; it 
£il(U ihe saloon, it gliltets on the brow of beauty, and excites the gnie of iho 
multitude ; il has beea used as a gag In the loquacious, a good to the indo- 
lent, «. eoerdon to the poet, and, rarely, a gift to the meritorious. This sub- 
ject, however, belongs rather to the profound philologist than to the mere 
dacriber of the externals of our English poetry." 

Notice, too, in this connection what is said on page 135 
of Chinese poetry. Its repetitious use of the root-germ is 
evidently only a natural development of such a thought 
as is suggested in this quotation froin Dr. Longmuir. 

Aside, too, from any connection or fancied connection 
between sound and sense of the kind Just indicated, there 
is no doubt that the grouping of like effects of sounds, 
giving, as it does, a like tone or color to different words, 
causes them not only to be associated in mind, but, because 
so, to be retained in memory, as otherwise would not be 
the case. Notice how true this is in expressions like the 
following : 

"Money makes the mare go." "All is not gold that 
glitters." " Penny wise, pound foolish." " Cleanliness 
is next to godliness." "Chronic diseases must have 
chronic cures," "The right man in the right place." 

Of course, it follows that rhymes too have a similar 
effect, t.g. : 

I>igkt gladdens, darkness saddens. 

lupendous whole 
id God Ihe soul. 

—Euay </H Afam : F9f*. 



All cbancc. direUion which tl 






All discord, harmony not understood ; 



One truth is clear, Whateve 
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terIX.)i ^3.x\ be represented in form as distinguished from 
thought, this also would be indicated by a series of con- 
gruous sounds, as in the first two lines of the following, 
accompanied by a series of incongruous sounds, as in the 
, last lines. 



And [be mattering grew to i. grumbtiog ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty nimbUng ; 
And DDt of the houses the rata came tumbling. 
Great rats, smaH rals, IcBti rata, bnwny rats. 
Brown rats, black rats, grajr rats, tawnj nts. 
Grave old plodders, gay young frUkets, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskert ; 

Families by tens and dozeni. 

— Tht Piid Piptr 0/ Hamtlln .■ P. Brg 



In "The Genesis of Art-Form " it was pointed out that 
the recognition of likeness in thought is greatly facili- 
tated by the like arrangement of unlike forms about a 
central-point, itself occupied by the feature of principal 
interest. It was shown that the concentration of the 
lines or light upon this feature naturally concentrates 
upon it the attention of the mind. The central-point 13 
thus a nucleus or focus of the grouping, and furnishes a 
clew or key to interpret that to which the other features 
of a composition are related, though only in thought. On 
page 170 of the same volume, the corespondence between 
this principle and the recurrence of the key-note in music 
was pointed out. Occasionally we find poets, uncon* 
sdously as it seems, producing a similar effect in the ar- 
rangement of poetic sounds. By emphasizing through 
arrangement one series of alliterations or assonances they 
make this the principal or central xiks. to which all other 
aeries in the passage are made subordinate, or are merely 
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used as a setting (see page 3). In the following, for iiun 
stance, the / which is used in the principal words, is the 
principal alliteration, which only the majority of people 
would notice. It occurs thirteen times, five times at the 
beginning of a syllable, and six times at its end, and nine 
times on accented syllables. Notice also — ^though this 
anticipates what is to be observed hereafter — how the at- 
tention is emphatically drawn away from the /-sounds, 
first, by the assonant ^-sounds and M-sounds in the second 
line, next by the assonant i-sounds in the third and fourth 
Jines, and lastly by the assonant ^-sounds, in beatns, sea, 
ixxA. year. As a result of all these arrangements, the pas- 1 
sage as a whole has a general sound-effect of great unity, I 
but secured in so artistic a manner as not to give thej 
slightest suggestion of the unnatural or artificial. 

Ah, when sha// aZf men's giMid 
Bf nch idsd's rtf/e. and wnivcna/ pac« 
Lie HVe a ^a.il of /ight across the And, 
And /(ke a ^ae oF b,rams alhwart the ifa, 
Thniogh a// the circfcof the GoAleo V/ar? 

— TheCMtn Ytar ; TVjm^wm. 

According to another arrangement securing this unity 
of effect, like sounds used on particularly emphatic 
words are introduced near the beginning, and also some- 
where in the middle and finally at the end of a sentence. 
This too is identical with an arrangement recognized to 
be satisfactory in music, where often the key-note of a 
melody is sounded at these places. Each sentence in tl 
following is constructed on this principle- In the fii 
notice the em followed by the our, powers, and A&w, amJ 
then byc», en, en. In the second, notice repair, eatamily. 
and despair ; also in the intervening clauses, the i>wn,aver. 
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' force, and kopt, which last sound, too, as arranged, might 
end a climax, with the re and we as the intervening 
assonance. 



Aod reassembling sur afOicled powers 
Caniull bow we nuty hriiceforth most offmd 
Our fnemy ; our own loss how repair ; 
How Bveicome Ihis dire calamity ; 
What rnnlerceiDent wr miy gsin from bepe ; 
If Dot. what r/solulion from despair. 

—Paradise Lost, i. : Milum, 



^H^ In this, notice the long a (including ei) with the interven- 
^H ing assonances of short a, and of or : 



So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Thn'r maker ^r thnr making or Ihri'r fate. 



I 
I 



These connections between characteristics of harmony 
as produced in music and in poetry are mainly interesting 
as showing— what will be brought out more clearly here- 
after — how analogously the mind works when securing, 
though unconscious of its method, either musical or poetic 
unity of effect. No one can fail to detect in both arts 
the operation of the same general principle. In both the 
emphatic sounds after starting at one point, circle off, as 
we may say, bringing in other emphatic sounds, and then 
after returning at intervals, at last return finally to the 
point from which they started. On page [05 a typical 
rhythm is shown to be representative of either a poetic 
or a musical movement ; and here the same may be said 
to be shown of a typical scries of tones. 

The chief effect, in this connection, of rhyme or of as- 
sonance, when used, as indicated on page 131, instead of 
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I A S has been said before, and it may as well be recalled 
here for the encouragement of those who may 
possibly have found what they consider an unnecessary 
amount of subtlety in the statements of Chapter IX., 
likeness in thought by way of congrutty is exemplified to 
only a limited extent by the use of alliteration, assonance, 
and rhyme. What is usually exemplified, is likeness in 
form by way of repetition (see page 3). What repetition 
is in itself needs no explanation. Wc need to consider 
only the ways in which it is modified by the natural ten- 
dencies always influencing it when nature is allowed to 
assert herself. These are in the direction of contrast as 
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shown in alteration and of complement 3s shown in alter- 
nation. Alliteration, assonance, and rhyme can evidently 
be varied by altering the letter-sounds with which, in sue 
cessive syllables, they are combined. This introduces, 
and sometimes vc"-- -"— »!— '--^ the element of contrast. 
Notice, in the foIl< the repetition of syllables 

in which, as 1 i-Saxon, vowels and con- 

sonants arc boiu to accentuate the effect of 

likeness, and ir :r impression of a lack of 

spontaneity or oi , ley may convey. 

AU Ihewandeii rith til [faeir warring waten 

Roll the record on loirvcr gi me sea-fight there. 

— A liens .■ Sv/inturtu, 

But lightning still and daikliog downward, lo 
The tight and darkness of it. 
The leaping of the lamping levin afar 
Between the full moon and the sunset star. 

— Thi Cardtn of Cymndaa : Idem. 

Notice also what was said of rhymes under the MiV^head, 
on page 1 34. 

Mere alteration, however, is not all that is necessary in 
order to remedy the effects of excessive alliteration or as- 
sonance. Let us pass on to the modifications of these 
that are suggested by the methods in the column on page 
3, in which we find complement, balaitce, parallelism, and 
alternation. Notice, first, that in order that there should 
be any effect of alliteration, assonance, or rhyme, two like 
sounds are necessary. But even these two sounds would 
not always emphasize the effect so that the ear would 
necessarily, though possibly unconsciously, experience its 
artistic influence, unless it were followed by other like 
sounds. If followed by sounds exactly like the first two, 
we should have simple repetition. But we are consider- 
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bg now modifications of this. Evidently, the earliest 
luggested modification of it would be to have a series of 
two like sounds followed by another different series of two 
like sounds. In this case we should have two separate 
instances of comparison ; or comparison as a principal 
method together with variety. If now, recalling that va- 
riety is artistic in the degree in which it really conforms 
to the principle of unity, the poet choose, for his second 
series, sounds decidedly different from those in his first 
series, he wilt produce the effect of contrast. But, as ele- 
ments of a single unity, comparison and contrast together, 
even if there were not two series of sounds, would neces- 
sitate complenunt ; and this, as shown In the list of 
methods on page 3, is that from which are developed 
balance, comprehensiveness, parallelism, and the alternation 
for which we are here in search. 

We are able now to give a good reason, and one appa- 
rently little understood, why poets so often when they 
use like sounds use two that balance each other ; and, not 
only so, but often use different series of these balancing 
sounds, taking care, also, to have the sounds of the one 
series such as will naturally contrast with those of another 
scries, as, for instance, / contrasts with h, or b with s, or » 
with a, or o with e. 

Sometimes this method fulfills the principle of balance 
in its most technical sense, in that both factors of a series 
are alike in all regards, e. g. : 

Wilh the kale of haU, Ihe t<i>rit of icorn. 
The lave ot levt, 

— ThepBtt: TiHityion. 

With ruin upon nim, mil on roHl 
Ctn/uiian wane ttn/aandtd. 

^Pardiir Ltnl, ii. : Stillan. 
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Bright bank over bamk 

Milking gtorioia the gloom. 
Soft rank upon rank, 
Slr«nge bloom upon bloom. 
They kindle the liquid low tnilight snd dusk of ihe dim sei's womb. 
O^ SfioTe .- Swinburne. 

Notice also sever ays in which the above 

may be said to ext rinciple of alternation : 

first, in the regular F accented followed by- 

unaccented syllable* he succession of at least 

two similar accentecJ ugh separated by unlike 

accented syllables ; series of two measures, 

both having a similar accented syllable followed by 
another series of two measures, both having a simitar ac- 
cented syllable, which, however, contrasts with the ac- 
cented syllable in the first series, and fourth, in the 
arrangement of the lines, only every other one of which 
has a like rhyme. 

More frequently, however, as influenced by the tenden- 
cies inclining to counteraction, complement, and parallelism, 
the balancing factors differ somewhat, fulfilling the 
method not only of repetiticn, but also of alternation. 
Notice in this the sounds of av and fj : 

Jvri S' avT tivvtv, oSt Coitfi^^oC ox^i. 

Iliad, St., 133 : Homer. 

In this the sounds of u and c : 

Corripaere, nmiitque effusi urcere cDimi. 

— Gtorgica, iii., 104 ; Virgil. 

Here are instances of balance in almost every line, in 
some cases, too, of whole words. 
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Diot, i qmen ningnno ignmU, 
Un prindpio sin principio, 
Una esencia una snstancia, 
Unpoderynn qnerersolo; 
Y caando como este haya 
Una, dos 6 mas personas, 
Una dddad soberana, 
Ha de ser sola en esenda, 
Causa de todas las causas. 

— El MdgUo Prodigioio^ i., Caideron, 

In this notice the sounds of Sy /, and several of au : 

Muse, sois done sans crainte ; an souffle qui t'inspire 
Nons poayons sans pMl tons deux nous confier. 
n est donz de pleurer, il est doux de sourire 
An scxnrenir dn maux qa*on pourrait oublier. 

—La NuU tTOctobrt : Alfred de MusseU 

In this, the sounds of o^ u, /, and a : 

Lk dov' io pid sicnro esser credea : 

Qud da Esti il fe'far, die m'avea in ira, etc. 

— Purg,^ v., 76,77 : Dante, 

In this, the sounds of 1, », i and ei, with balancing 
phrases in the third line : 

Bin idi nidit immer nodi voll Muth und Lust ? 
Und Lust und Liebe dnd die Fittige 
ZvL grossen Thaten. 

Grosse Thaten? Ja, 
Idi weiss die Zeit. 

— fphigeme auf Tauris, ii., x .* Gcethe, 

In this, the sounds of w^fy ch^ and d\ 

Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse. 

In choice and chaunge, of thy deare-loved dame. 

-^Faerie Qutene^ i. , 4, 3 : Spenser, 
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There is always in this method, however, a tendency to 
the unnatural and artificial, e.g. : 



No foole to foe ; (h« Aashiog fiir flies 
As from 1 fo^e. 

— Faerit Qturnt. i. 



. i;: 5^tnttr. 



This tendency can be prevented by the method con- 
trasting with it, which is termed on page 3 intenpetsion. 
This means merely the use of like forms not massed 
together but separated in some way. Evidently it will 
lead to results not greatly superior to those illustrated on 
page III unless it be veiy artistically developed. The 
artistic development of it, as of all the methods in the 
same column with it on page 3, is found in considering its 
connection with that phase of counttraction.coMpUitunt. 
balance, parallelism, and alternation which we have in 
complieation. As said in Chapter XIV. of *' The Genesis 
of Art-Form," this word, like parallelism, canttHuijy. 
and many others used in art, is borrowed from one indi- 
cating relationships of lines. It means a folding or blend- 
ing together primarily of these, but, secondarily, of any 
forms, which, as Charles Blanc says in his "Art in Orna- 
ment and Dress," " penetrate, intersect, balance, and cor- 
respond to each other, approach to retreat, and touch 
one moment to depart the next, and dissolve themselves 
in a labyrinth without outlet and without end. The 
Arabs have thus realized the strange phenomenon which 
consists in producing an apparent disorder by means of 
the most rigid order." 

What characterizes this method, is the appearance of 
one form followed by its disappearance, and the appear- 
ance of a second form, or series of forms ; then the dis- 
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appearance of this second form or scries of forms, fol- 
lowed by the reappearance of the first form, and so on. 
Especially does this reappearance characterize the effects 
of complication when they arc blended with those of 
coniinuUy, as should be the case in poetry — an art the 
medium of which is always a form of movement. It is 
not necessary to explain in what way complication, as 
thus employed, involves a blending of the effects of 
balance and alternation. In it, instead of having two like 
sounds of one series followed by two like sounds of 
another different series, we hear one sound followed by 
a different one : then a repetition of the same contrast in 
the same order. If, besides this, the phrases containing 
the unlike sounds differ in length, especially if their differ- 
ence cause the sounds to be further apart in one phrase 
than in the other, then this additional inequality evidently 
counteracts still further the tendency to monotony. No. 
tice, in the following, the kow and then the hounds, fol- 
lowed by horn in the one phrase, and the rouse followed 
by Ptern in the next phrase : 

Ofl liltcning how the kouoAi and Yiern 
Cheerily xtHx the slumbering racni. 

—L'AlUgra .- Milton. 

Notice in this the lo and the e, and the contrasts between 
herring loves, vtackerel loves, and oyster loves ; 

The hiring fcvei Ihe nuity moonfight. 

The mackerel ioves the wind. 
The ofiter Irvra the dredging sang. 

For thejr come of a gmtle kind. 

— From " Tki Anliquary" : Scctl. 

In this the show and sunt-, and fore and comt: 
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A doy in .4pril never en me so swe( 
To shinv how costly summer was a 
As this (ffre-spdrrcr comes. 

—Merekantcf VmUe, 



ii. . () : Shaiisptari. 



And the m and » in both phrases in this: 

For iKen, like bmlerflies, 
Show not their mealy wings hut to the suwmer. 

— Treiltts and Cnisida. iii. , 3 : Idem. 

We now come to consonance. This affords a way of 
using sounds in accordance with the methods on page 3, 
which in many cases enables an artist, while fulfilling all 
the requirements of his art, nevertheless absolutely to 
conceal it. 

As explained in Chapter VIII. of "' The Genesis of Art 
Form," consonance is caused by likeness of effects as pro- 
duced partly upon the mind and partly upon the senses. 
In poetic form, it would lead to the use together of sounds 
allied rather than alike. For instance, b and / may be 
said to be allied, in the sense, too, of being consonant. 
They differ in that b has a preliminary sound, and p has 
none. But they are so nearly alike that the mind often 
confounds them, as is proved in the history of deriva- 
tions; and so too does the ear. as is proved by the 
endeavor of a foreigner to imitate the pronunciation of a 
native word containing one of them. For the same rea- 
sons f and y also are allied and consonant ; and so, though 
less clearly, are all four of these consonants — b,p, v, and/l 
The same thing may be affirmed of d and /. of th (hard), 
aiid th (soft), and of all four ; also of k [c hard or q) and 
g hard ; of J (g' soft) and cA soft ; of m and », of / and r, 
of s and s, of sA and sA, of the consonants,)' andy, also of 
jf and long m. A succession of sounds thus allied is 
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termed by Professor Sylvester, in his " Laws of Verse/' 
phonetic syzygy. 

To confirm what has been said, notice that, in the fol- 
lowing, /, by Vy and / have almost the same effects as 
alliteration, but without any suggestion of artificial mech- 
anism such as might result were these letters identical : 

Not to us is given to share 

The boon bestowed on Adam's race. 

With patience bide, 

Heaven will provide 
The fitting time, the fitting guide. 

—From " TA^ MontuUry •* .• ScoU. 

Round thee blow, self-pleached deep. 
Bramble roses faint and pale. 

— A Dirge : Temnys^m, 

I *11 frown and be perverse, and say thee nay 
So thou wilt woo, but else not for the world. 

— Romeo and JuHet^ ii. , 2 : Shakespeare. 

His love was an eternal plant 

Whereof the root was fixed in virtue's ground. 

The leaves and fruit maintained with beauty's sun. 

— Henry VI, pt. in., iii., 3 : Idem, 

Feed not thy sovereign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense. 

Richard II,, iii., 2 : Idem, 

So, in the following, notice each d and / : 

Touch it and take it, *t will dearly be bought. 

—From ** The Monastery " .• Scott. 

Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou livest 
And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends ! 

— Richard HI, i., 3 : Shakespeare, 
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Piodyoi ««d ■rtif Ij lao M gjh t to li^L 

—Ruimrdlll,. L. 9 : Afav. 

These show a resemUaiice between / and r : 

Hsie I BOt beaid crest ocd'ance in die fidd 
Aad iMsvea's aitiDoy fhroder in the skies ? 
Hsve I Bot m a pHcfaed battle hend 
Load IsnoBi^ nrighin g steeds, aad trampels' daaf ? 

— Tmmim£»/ike Skrrw, L, 9 : /i 

The following, bet we e n /; r, rA, and ik : 

With some fine color that maj please die eye 
0£ fickle fhmgrKngs and poor dlscuntents 
Whidi£speand mb die dboir at die 
Of hml j-bnrty innorstion. 

— Henry /K., pt. I, t., i : h 



TOt in leren^e oi nijr contempt oi lore 

Lore hath diased sleep from mj enthiallM ejcs. 

— TflDV GmtUnum of Veroma^ iL, 4 : Idem, 



The following, between tn and n : 

O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet beaten. 
Keep me in temper. I would not be mad. 

— Rtm^ Lear, i., 5 : Idem. 

And these will illustrate sufficiently what was said of the 
remaining letters : 

Assure yoandf , after our ship did split. 

When yon and that poor number sared with yon. 

Hung on our driring boat, I saw jronr brother. 

— Twelfth Night, L, a : Idem. 

And slow and sore comes np the golden year. 

— The Golden Year : Tennyson, 



I 
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There are also allied vowel sounds, like those in quill 
and quell, not and -what, fat and fair, fan and fine, their 
and ifiere, fiall and whole, but ^nA put, full a.nti fool, pull 
and pure, laivn and loin, pool and power, pair and peer, etc. 
Notice, besides the assonances in the following, the re- 
semblances between the sounds of all and down, darling 
and life, and tomb and sounding. 

And BO all the night-tide 1 lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride. 

Id the sepulchre there by the sea, 

lu hei tomb by Ihe saunding sea. 

— A tmaiil Lit : Pet. 

Notice in this the allied sounds of a, ou, oo, and », as well 
as how appropriate all of them are to represent the cloud 
from which the lightnings are shot : 

With iron-worded proof, haling to hark 

The humming of Ihe drowsy pulpil-drone. 

Half Cod's good Sabbath, while the wom-out clerk 

Brow-beats his desk below. Thou from a throne. 

Moueted in heaven wilt dioot into the dark 

Ajtows of l^hlDiags. I will stand and mark. 

— Smntt le J. M. A'. : Tcnnyton, 

The method opposed to consonance which is caused by 
the conditions of nature is dissonance — an effect that may 
be illustrated, so far as it is inartistic, by the passages on 
p^es III and 1 12, and so far as it is artistic, because rep- 
resentative of the sense, by those on pages 142 and 143. 
Its artistic accommodation to consonance, viewed as a 
form of sound, is found — in analogy to what is true of all 
the methods occupying corresponding places in the 
columns above it in the chart on page 3 — in that phase of 
I counteraction, complement, and balance, which, in this case, 
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is termed interchange. The function of this method as 
interpreted by its use in music, an art in which the effects 
of consonance are particularly prominent, is pointed out 
in Chapter XV. of " The Genesis of Art-Form," as well as 
in Chapter XV. of the present essay. In these places 
it is shown that, in passing from one chord to another, 
the ear, in order to preserve the unity of effect, requires 
the presence in bt>th chords of an identical note; and that, 
when, through the second chord, the music enters a differ- 
ent key, it requires what sometimes is, in a sense, an arbi- 
trary introduction into the first chord of a note legitimate 
only to the second chord. 

With this understanding of the function of interchange 
in music, notice in the following how, in every case, before 
one series of like tones is ended, another series is begun. 
The effect resembles — indeed it often includes — that de- 
scribed as complication ; but it differs because containing 
nothing necessarily to suggest a regularity of balance, 
there being no order of sounds in one series which is fol- 
lowed exactly by an order of sounds in a succeeding 
series. In this passage from Mtlton, notice bow the like 
sounds of y, i, s, or ic, and of the p as allied to the t arc 
thus introduced into other series coming before or after 
them, and introduced in such a way as to separate them 
from the series to which, as like sounds, they belong. 
Notice, also, that, as a result, the sounds of the whole pas- 
sage are so blended together as to produce a general effect 
of unity, in exact analogy with that which is done by 
methods of modulation, as the term is understood, in music. 
The air 
FtoUi ai lYitif fiaai, /aatied wtih unTiHrnhmd fiimaet. 
From ^iich lo /ranch the iin&Uer firtji ivilh rang 
Solaced the woods and J^r«ad thi^'r/ntnlcd vinp." 

—Farmiist Lost. 7 : MUtm 
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In the following, one principal series beginning with 
/urther ends at /luttered ; another beginning at farther 
ends with m^^ttered ; another beginning with the first th«i 
passes on through the second th^n to friends; and still 
another, starting with mov^ ends at before. 



Nothing further then he uttered ; nor a feather then he fluttered, 
Till I scarcely more than muttered '* Other friends have flown before. 

^ The Raven: Poe. 



n 



Notice the quotation from Tennyson on page 144, as 
well as the following. Indeed, were it necessary, illustra- 
tions of this method could be gathered in abundance 
from writers of every nation. 



Zwei Blumen, rief er, hOrt es, Menschenkinder. 
Zwei Blumen bluhen fQr den weisen Finder, 
Sie heissen Hofifnung und Genuss. 

— Resignation : SckiUer, 
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CHAPTER XL 

GRADATION, ABRUPTNESS, CONTINUITY, AND PROGRESS 
AS DETERMINING THE USE OF LIKE POETIC SOUNDS. 

Impoitance, in all the Arts as an Element of Harmooj, of Gradation — ^Logi- 
cal Connection between it and the Use of Allied Sounds : All Poanble 
Sjllable-Soonds can be Graded and Ainnged in a Series — So can 
Words, thon^ Containing both Conaooants and Vowels — Degrees of 
Phonetic Gradation Determined bjthe Manner of Utterance and Kinds 
of their Gradation hj the Direction of the Changes in Utterance : Analo- 
gies between Gradation in Words and in the Musical Scale — mastra- 
tions of Gradation in Verse— Espedallj in the Accented Syllables — 
Analogy between One Efifect of it and the Discard of the Serenth in 
Music — ^Variety in Verse Harmony as Produced by the Combination of 
all the Methods here Considered — ^Abruptness in Verse Hannony — 
Transition and Progiess — Examples. 

li^ORE subtle methods of securing verse-harmony 
still remain to be considered. In the list of 
these on page 3 under and after consonance, we shall 
find gradationy abruptness, transition, and progress — all 
of which, as will be shown presently, fulfill very im- 
portant artistic functions, not only in connection with 
music, but also with poetry. There is a kind of harmony 
Insulting from mere consonance ; but this would give no 
<i>ore than the notes of the common chords for a gamut 
^^ music, colors as widely separated as the primary, or 
^hc secondary, or the complimentary, for a gamut of pig- 
^^nts, and only like or allied alliterations, assonances, or 
'''Wynnes for a gamut of verse. But in all three arts, 
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gamuts are constructed upon the principle of gradation. 
The result is melody in music, tone in painting, and 
a corresponding effect in poetry, that is now to be 
explained. 

The reason in nature for using gradation was stated on 
page 268 of " The Genesis of Art-Form." The reason 
for developing its possibilities in either of the arts of 
sound follows logically from what has been said of allied 
sounds. If one sound be allied in one way to a second 
sound that differs from it slightly, why cannot this second 
be allied in an analogous way to a third, and the third to 
a fourth? The moment that we ask this question an 
affirmative answer is suggested, and we find that we can 
arrange the sounds of the consonants and also of the 
vowels in a graded scale in which they all differ from one 
another in approximately similar degrees, each produced 
by a movement of the vocal organs a little further in the 
same direction as that in which they were moving when 
pronouncing the sound next before it. For instance, 
starting the articulation as far back in the mouth as pos- 
sible, we can get a series represented — approximately, in 
a case where it is mainly necessary to consider the effect 
upon the ear — in the sounds of the initial letters of the fol- 
lowing : hay. keep, jar, chaise, shall, you. roll, lune. dole, 
toll, zone, (a)zure, soon, noon, this, thin, moon, bat, pop, 
van, fan, way, whey. The same order of utterance ap- 
plied to the vowel-sounds, irrespective of their associated 
consonants, will give us a series hke long 00, o, i, a, e. To 
extend this including short-vowels and diphthongs, will 
give us a series something like the sounds heard in moot, 
foot, bone, bounJ, boil, dawn, fall, file, far, fair, but, bat. 
bail, met, it, eat. 

Of course, in actual words, consonants and vowels arc 
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usually joined, and, in the same syllable, the vocal organs 
in passing from one to another consonant-sounds may 
mo%'e in one direction : and in passing from one to an- 
other vowel-sound, they may move in another direction. 
But this fact, while it complicates the application of the 
principle, does not make it impossible ; and frequently, 
by suggesting likeness through the sound of one letter 
and unlikeness through the sound of another, introduces 
complementary effects of the most artistic character. 
Words as words, sometimes on account of their conso- 
nants, sometimes on account of their vowels, sometimes 
on account of the blendings of both, can be arranged so 
that the order of the articulation of tones from the back 
to the front of the mouth, or the reverse, shall continue 
to be the same. 

What has been said implies that there are two applica- 
tions of this method of pkametic gradation. The first 
causes each of a series of sounds to differ from the one 
nearest it in a like degree. The second causes it to differ 
by a movement of the organs in a like direction. Of the 
ti»'o, the second is the more important ; and it is worthy 
of notice that the same is true of these methods as 
applied to the use of musical scales. Gradation performs 
a more important office in guiding the general direction 
of the voice upward or downward, than in leading it up- 
ward or downward by regular degrees. 

If we examine our popular poetry we shall be surprised 
to find how full it is of this phonetic gradation, to which, 
as it has never been an acknowledged poetic effect, we 
can only suppose that delicate taste and a desire to pro- 
vide for ease of utterance have led the poets uncon- 
sciously. Look at these verses. The music and charm 
of them everybody recognizes. Now notice how largely 
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the effect is produced by the gradation of the sounds. 
This is perfect in the accented vowels of the first and of 
the second lines, in the accented consonants preceding 
the vowels of the third line, and in both vowels and con- 
sonants in each of the two halves of the fourth line. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers 

Life is but an empty dream, 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

— The Psalm of Life : Longfellow. 

Notice the gradation in the accented syllables of each 
of these lines : 

Till death have broken 
Sweet life's love token, 
Till all be spoken 

That shall be said, 
What dost thou praying, 
O soul ! and playing 
With song and saying 

Things flown and fled ? 

— Ant ma Aneeps : Swinburne. 

Who rowing hard against the stream 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam * 
And did not dream it was a dream. 

— Two Voices : Tennyson. 

The was in this last line prepares for the closing of the 
series of gradations in very much the same way as the dis- 
cord of the seventh that precedes the last note of a mu- 
sical melody. Notice, too, how the sounds move forward 
or backward in each of the phrases of the following : 

O such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul ; and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. 

— Hamlet^ iii., 4 : Shakespeare. 

' Between d and g^ each used twice. 
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Finally, notice in this, a combination of gradation and 
of balance, through effects in succession of long a, broad 
a or oi, and <m : 



And T«malt snd Confmion all imbrailed 
And DitcDrd with a thmsand various mi>tiths. 

—Paradise Lost, a. : MUlon. 



Abruptness^ as distinguished from gradation, needs no 
further illustration than is given in the quotations on page 
112. The following might be termed artistic a*rM//«f« 
intended to represent the sense : 

Though the yetif wavet 
Confound and swtUow navigation ap ; 
Though bladed com be lodg'd, and trees blown down ; 
Though cast]cs topple on theii warden' heads : 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the Iressura 
Of nalute's gennins tuniblo altogether. 
Ev'n till desCmctioD sicken, — answer me 
To what I ask you. 

— Macbeth, iv., i ; Shakispeare. 

Transition is the result when, through methods of in- 
terchange, described on page 160, series of what we may 
term principal sounds are made to pass into one another 
in such ways as to continue, notwithstanding abruptness, 
the effect of unity as in gradation and yet secure that 
also of artistic progress. In the following notice how 
a principal long t-sound, through a subordinate short 
o-sound interchanged with it and the short ^-sound, passes 
into a principal long t^-sound, then into a principal long 
f-sound, then into a principal long i7-sound, and then into 
a principal long u sound ; 
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In the silence ei the nsght ( 

H^w we shiver with affnght 
At the M/lanch^lj ment^ot of their t^ne ! 
For /very sound that fl^wts 
From the rust within their thrMts 

Is a gr^an. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the st/eple 

AUal^ne, 
And who, /filing, /filing. /(cUing, 

In that Muffled Monotone, 
F/el a gbry in %o rolling 

On the hionan heart a st^ne, 
They are nWther man nor w^man. 
They are n/tther bnrte nor htonan. 

They are Gho«ls. 

—Thi BeUs : Poi. 

Notice similar methods of transition in the following, 
and how much more subtle and, because the method is 
concealed, how much more artistic and satisfactory is its 
music than that which is produced according to the more 
common and apparent methods represented on pages 122 
to 130: 

FtfUow'd with acclamation, and the /oaind 
Symph^nious of /^n /h^tisand harps that Ained 
Ang/lic harmonies ; the /arth, the air, 
ResMmded. 

— Paradise Last, vii : Milton. 

For the moaa never b^ms without bringing me dr/oms 

Of the beaMtifol Annabel L/e, 
And the start never nVe bat I let\ the bn'ght /yes 

Of the beautiful Annabel 'Let. 
And so all the m' ght-tf de / Me down by the stde 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bn'de. 

In the x/pulchre th/re by the s/a. 

In her t^mb by the ji^imding x/a. 

— Annabel Lee : Pee, 



CHAPTER XII. 



ANALOGIES BETWEEN THE USE OF QUALITY AND PITCH 
IN POETRY AND MUSIC. 



E&ch of these Aits Developed Independently, yet Sounds as Used in Both 
are Connected— Evcrj Vowfel Has a Quality of its Own — Also a. Pitch — 
Not Essential for our Purpose to Know what this Filch Is — Only the 
Fact — In Passing from One Word to Another we Pass to « DiJTcrent 
Pilch, and in Using Different Vowel and Consonant Sounds Together 
in One Word we Produce Effects Allied to Chords— These Effects 
Augmented by Upward and Downward Inflectiotts Used in Reading, 
Causing Analc^es to Musical Melody and Harmony — Different Kinds 
of Verse-Melody Produced by Different Arrangements of Sounds uid 
Accents — Tunes of Verse as Determined by the Rhythm — Illustrations 
— Melody and Harmony, though Existing in Both Poetry and Music. 
Are Diflerent in Each An— Every Possible Pilch of the Voice can be 
Used in Poetry; Only Notes of Some Selected Pitch in Music— The 
Cause of this Difference to be Found in the Difference between the 
Expiessionol Possibilities of Articulated and Inarticulated Sounds — 
Early Muiiciansdid Not Know all their Reasons for Constructing Musi- 
cal Scales- But. Judging by Effects, were L«d, as is Now Known, in All 
Cases to Put together Like Partial Effects of Unlike Complex Wholes. 

TT is natural to suppose that the laws of sound work 
analogously in poetry anti in music, but as, histori- 
cally, each of these arts is developed in accordance with 
independent tendencies of its own, it has been thought 
best up to this point to treat poetry precisely as would 
have been done, had music never existed. But one object 
of this series of essays is to show the correspondences be- 
tween the arts ; and on this account not only, but because 
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of the way in which the known facts of musicconfirm 
many of the statements already made here, it seems im- 
portant to add a few words showing in what sense quality 
and pitch, and the melody and harmony resulting from 
them, exist in both arts and are subject to the same laws, 
though these are manifested in each of them, because 
designed for a different purpose, in a different way. 

As stated in Chapter VIII. of " Poetry as a Represen- 
tative Art," where the fact was mentioned in order to 
show the significance of the sounds of speech, instruments 
have been constructed by means of which sounds can be 
analyzed and their component tones distinctly and defi- 
nitely noted. As a consequence, it has been found that 
every vowel has a quality of its own different from that 
o( any other vowel. But quality, as will be shown in 
Chapter XIII., is determined by the pitch of different 
partial tones which are blended with the prime or princi- 
pal tone, and which enter into it as component parts. 

If, therefore, every vowel have a quality of its own, does 
it not follow that it must also have a pitch of its own? 
This question was answered in the affirmative some years 
ago by Donders, who discovered that the cavity of the 
mouth, when whispering each of the different vowels, is 
tuned to a different pitch. Accordingly, the voice, when 
pronouncing vowei-sounds, at whatever key in the musi- 
cal scale it may start them, has a tendency to suggest — if 
not through its main, or what is termed its prime tone, 
at least through associated, or what are termed its 
partial tones — that pitch which is peculiar to the vowel 
uttered. 

Exactly what this pitch is, in the case of each vowel, it 
is not important for us to know here. In fact, it has not 
yet been definitely determined, Helmholtz, in his " Sen- 
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sationsof Tone," Part I., Ch.V., says that the series, which 
may be represented in English by a in father, a in man, e 
in there, and (in machine, forms an ascending minor chord 
of C7' — thus: d'" — g'" — b'" flat — d"" \ and the foUowing 
represents the results of Merkel's experiments with the 
German vowels given in his " Physiologic dcr Mcnschli- 
chen Sprache," page 109: 



All that concerns us at present is the fact that there is 
a pitch peculiar to these vowels. By consequence, when 
different vowel-sounds are heard, sounds of different pitch 
arc heard, or at least suggested. But besides this, the 
consonants, especially the sonants, nt, n, I, y, r, b, v, d, 
J.S' ^' '^> ^> ^" necessitate some pitch when they arc 
pronounced, and it is not likely to be the same as that 
suggested by their accompanying vowel. 

From these facts two inferences follow : First, that when- 
ever two syllables, whether containing sounds of different 
vowels or consonants or of both, are uttered in succession, 
we have a succession of tones that differ in pitch. This is 
the same as to say that whenever we use consecutively 
words that are not pronounced exactly alike, we produce, 
in just as true a sense as when singing a melody, an effect 
of passing from one pitch to another. The second infer- 
ence is that whenever sounds of two different vowels or 
of vowcU and consonants that constitute a syllable are 
uttered simultaneously, they produce a blending of tones 
that differ in pitch, or, in other words, an effect corre- 
sponding to that which is heard in musical harmony. In- 
deed, the music of the speaking voice, as distinguished 
from the singing, is characterized mainly by the harmony 
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that results from this blending of the consonant-sounds 
with the vowel-sounds, the latter being often in singing 
the only sounds that are heard, and always the only sounds 
that are made prominent. Of course, too, there is asense 
in which the utterance of the component parts of any 
single syllable, especially when these are the two vowels 
of a diphthong, resembles more an effect of quality than of 
harmony. But sometimes, as in the case of an inflection 
which begins at one pitch and ends at another, there are 
suggestions of harmony. Moreover, it is to be noted that 
at ail times, as will be shown in Chapter XV., the effects 
of quahty and of harmony are in their sources identical. 

The facts Just mentioned are somewhat subtle in their 
nature, and the reader may find it difficult to recognize 
their application to our present subject. We now pass 
on to other facts, so apparent that they are generally 
recognized. They are connected with the emphasis that 
every man, in talking or reading, gives to his utterances. 
By means of this, he causes his words to slide upward or 
downward in pitch, or he keeps them at the same pitch. 
This kind of emphasis, as pointed out in Chapters II. and 
VIII. of " Poetry as a Representative Art," is so closely 
analogous to the effects of musical melody that it is 
generally considered to be the cause of them. (See the 
music on page 172.) In the same chapters, as also in 
Chapters III. and IV, of " Music as a representative Art," 
the particular phase of thought represented through each 
of the different movements is also explained. This part 
of the subject Js not relevant to our present discussion. 
But a consideration of the movements themselves is re- 
levant. For however dull the inexperienced car may be 
in recognizing the elements of melody and harmony that 
have already been pointed out, none can fail to perceive 
in the emphatic elocutionary- rising and falling of the voice. 
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that which resembles a melody, nor in the long inflection 
on a single syllable, like an perhaps, beginning with a 
vowel and ending with a consonant, that which suggests 
at least the blending of tones in harmony. 

The bearing of what has been said is that the arrange- 
ment of words and of their accents so as to produce 
certain definite kinds of versification and metre, while 
doing this, gives to the verse at the same time certain 
definite effects of melody and harmony. In Chapter 
IX. of " Poetry as a Representative Art." attention was 
directed to the fact that the pitch of the voice is usually 
highest on its accented syllable. The first syllable of 
ednjure, for instance, is higher than the second. The 
second of conjire is higher than the first. Accordingly, 
Lines ended with like cffecis of pilch in Ibe melody bnlh of the music 
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unless there be some reason in the sense for changing this 
rule, the voice, in reading verse consecutively, makes a 
downward movement when the last syllable of a line is 
unaccented, and an upward movement when it is accented. 
Notice the music and words on page 172, which are taken 
from page 106 of " Poetry as a Representative Art " : 

A corresponding principle applies to the accents or lack 
of accents at the beginnings of lines. Accordingly, a 
different way of closing or opening a line, or the lengthen- 
ing or shortening of it, necessitates a decided difference 
in the tune of the verse; and when we consider how 
possible it is, even in the same poem, to change a metre 
from double to triple and quadruple, and from initial to 
terminal, median, and compound, as well as to alter the 
relative number of feet in the lines, it is evident that the 
opportunities for varying these tunes are practically in- 
finite. Observe how dissimilar they are in the following: 

Three yean, she grew in sun and shower 
Then Nnture said : " A lovelier flower 

On enrth kbs nevccshown ; 
Thii child I to mpelf will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I wilt make 

A lady ot my own. 
~Tlu EdiualioH of Nalttrt : WurdswortH. 

Memory's finger. 

Quick as Ihine. 
Loving to linger 

On the line, 
Writci of another 
t>earer than brother : 

Would thai the name »ere mine. 

— TkrtaJaHd&iHg: J. W. Palmtr, 

Ah, aad and strange as in dark summer dawu 
The earliest pipe of half-awakeaed birds 
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To dying ears, when anto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering squflre : 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

— The Princess : TennysoH, 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness ; 

Thy thanks to all that aid ; 
Thy heart in pain and weakness 

Of fancied faults afraid ; 
The little trembling hand 

That wipes thy quiet tears, — 
These, these are things that may demand 

Dread memories for years. 

— To a Child during Sickness : Leigh Hunt. 

Come in the evening or come in the morning ; 
Come when you 're looked for or come without warning ; 
Kisses and welcome you '11 find here before you, 
And the oftener you come here, the more I '11 adore you. 

— The Wekome: Thomas Davis, 

O whistle and I '11 come to you, my lad, 
O whistle and I '11 come to you, my lad ; 
Tho' father and mither and a' should gae mad, 
O whistle and I '11 come to you, my lad. 

— Whistle and I *ll Came to You : Bums. 

Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 

Scots wham Bruce has aften led. 

Welcome to your gory bed. 

Or to glorious victorie ! 

— BannocUmm : Idem. 

'T is for this they are dying where the golden com is growing, 
'T is for this they are dying where the crowded herds are lowing, 
'T is for this they are dying where the streams of life are flowing. 
And they perish of the plague where the breeze of health is blowing. 

^Ireland: D. F. MacCarthy. 

Notice also this same fact as brought out by the illustra- 
tions of different kinds of rhythm given on pages 6i to 89. 
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Thus far, we have found that poetry and music arc alike 
in that both contain melody and harmony. But when 
we attempt to go beyond this, and to inquire in what 
ways melody and harmony are manifested in each, we 
find great differences. This discovery is important, not 
only on its own account, but, as we shall find in another 
place, on account of the light that it throws on the corre- 
spondences which we should expect to exist between har- 
mony of sound and of color. That which connects the arts 
is the unity of method underlying them. In each of them 
this method is applied to a different germ. By keeping 
this fact in mind we shall be able to recognize, as would 
otherwise be impossible, in what sense the effects of bar- 
mony in all the arts are secured in ways essentially the 
same. 

The elements causing poetic harmony differ from those 
causing musical harmony in this— that while any possible 
tones can be used in verse, only certain selected tones can 
be used in music, (. e., in the art of music as we now know 
it. Science has ascertained that all tones whatever re- 
sult from vibrations. Authorities differ, but, according to 
Helmholtz, about 33 of these vibrations in a second are 
necessary in order to render satisfactorily distinct the low- 
est musical tone, and about 3960 render so the highest. 
Between these two extremes it is conceivable that there 
should be 3927 different degrees of pitch. Of these de- 
grees music uses only about eighty-four, twelve degrees, 
including whole and half notes, being employed in each 
of about seven octaves. As for the speaking voice, its 
range extends neither so low nor so high as that of 
instrumental music; nevertheless it can use a very much 
larger number of notes. Suppose that we limit its range 
to two octaves, and take for the lowest note the low C 
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of the tenor voice,' representing 132 vibrations a second, 
and for the highest note the C two octaves above this, 
representing 528 vibrations a second. This leaves, be- 
tween the two notes, 396 distinct degrees of pitch, and 
the reading voice is at liberty to use all of these. But 
the singing voice within the same range can use only 
twenty- four of them. 

What is the cause of this difference? Why, within 
these limits, are the possibilities of pitch in poetry prac- 
tically unrestricted, and in music restricted so greatly? 
Undoubtedly it is connected with the fact that, in the 
one, words are used, and in the other, at least in instru- 
mental music, sounds without words. It would be pos- 
sible, of course, in all cases to add music to verse, that is, 
to chant all poetry, as well also as to add words to 
melody, and to articulate all music. But this is not done, 
evidently because artists think it unnecessary. Poetry is 
felt to be one art and music another. In the first art 
words are used ; and these, owing to their articulation, 
are easily distinguished, and, if similar, easily compared. 
Alliteration, assonance, rhyme, phonetic gradation in con- 
nection with accent, metre, and versification, furnish as 
many opportunities for grouping the like partial effects 
produced by unlike complex wholes as this art needs. 
But when, as in music, especially in that which is tnstru* 
mental, the artist is compelled to use sounds that are not 
distinguishable by articulation, he is obliged, if his effects 
be aimed above the level of the rhythm produced by the 
taps of a drum, to make more of quality and pitch. In 
poetry these latter, although, as we have found, necessarily 
involved in articulation, are accidental and secondary, 
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In music, they are essential and primary. It may be 
said that, if it were not for them, there could be no music 
at all, as we know it ; and this for the very sufficient 
reason that, without them, like or allied elements could 
not be grouped together in sufficient numbers to consti- 
tute an art-form. 

Of course, the early musicians could not have explained 
exactly why they selected certain notes and put them 
into a musical scale, and from these began to develop 
that which has now come to be our elaborated system of 
melody and harmony. Those artists followed merely the 
instincts of their aesthetic nature. This prompted them, 
in constructing forms, to select sounds that would natu- 
rally go together ; and to use these and these only. 

But what connection is there, it may be asked, between 
sounds that naturally go together, and those that go to- 
gether because certain of their effects are alike ? None, 
perhaps, so far as the first musicians were aware. They 
judged merely by the results that they heard, and had 
only a limited knowledge of the causes of these. Never- 
theless, as will be shown presently from an examination 
of the discoveries of modem science, their ears guided 
them aright. All the notes of the scale, and all the 
methods of musical harmony owe their origin to a literal 
fulfilment of the art-principle declared in " The Genesis 
of Art-Form " to be of universal applicability. This prin- 
ciple is that in order to receive an impression of unity, 
the mind groups complex wholes by putting those together 
that produce like partial effects, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MUSICAL MELODY AND HARMONY, AS DEVELOPED HIS- 

TORICALLY ACCORDING TO THE METHODS 

OF ART-COMPOSITION. 

The Best Results of Qiuditj, ms Exemplified in the Hnmmn Voice and 
Instnmients, Produced by a Blending of Like Effects — In Pitdk, the 
Same is Trae — Bat to Understand the Subject Thoroughly, we should 
Know the Causes of Qnalitj and Pitch— The Note and Half-Note— 
Written Music : the Staff— Treble Clef— Bass Clef— C Clef— Shaips 
and Flats — Music among the Greeks — How Dereloped hj Effects of 
Comparison, First bj Waj of CongniiCT — The Gregorian Chant an En- 
dearor to Imitate the Speaking Voice — Intonation is Based on Com- 
parison tj waj of Repetition — Melody, Dereloped from this, is Based 
on Comparison by way of Consonance : Pythagoras and the Origin of 
Musical Scales — ^\*arietT, Introducing Contrast, Inoongmity Altefation, 
and Dissonance, Necessitates, for Unity of Effect, Complement, Balance, 
Alternation, and Interchange — Octaves as Sung Together by the Greeks, 
a Form of Parallelism — Polyphonic Music, as Developed from this, and 
from Methods of Alternation, Complication, and Interdiange— Harmo- 
nic Music Developed by a Renewed Application of the Methods of 
Order, Principality, etc. — Causes of the Rise of Harmonic Mosic. 

\Jt USICAL tones may be divided according to their 
quality into those produced by the human voice 
and by manufactured instruments. The latter may be 
either instruments of percussion like drums and cymbals, 
stringed instruments like pianofortes and violins, or wind 
instruments, which latter may either have flue-pipes, like 
flutes and organs, as a rule, or reed pipes* like clarionets, 
and oboes. There is no need of stopping here to describe 
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these different instruments. It is enough to say that 
where consecutive single notes are used, we are best satis- 
fied if all or a large number of those that are essential to 
the same melody arc produced by an instrument of the 
same kind, thus fulfilling the principle of putting like 
elements of sound together. For instance, even were it 
possible, we should hardly take pleasure in hearing a first 
note of a melody sounded on a violin, a second on a flute, 
a third on a pianoforte, etc., and this because the effect 
would lack congruily, which, as shown on page 3, is the 
first condition enabling the mind to compare the qualities 
of successive tones, and thus perceive unity in them. If, 
however, instead of consecutive single notes, we hear 
consecutive chords, then, provided the same part be 
played in consecutive chords by the same instrument, 
the more numerous the kinds of instruments used, the 
more pleasure, as a rule, do we receive. A chorus, accom- 
panied by an orchestra, is usually more enjoyable than a 
single voice accompanied by a piano, and the latter is more 
enjoyable than a voice unaccompanied by any instrument. 
The reason is (sec " Art in Theory," Chapter XIII., page 
160) that in the chord of the orchestra the ear recognizes, 
and is able to compare, a much larger number of like or 
allied effects. Moreover, as all these instruments are 
sounded in successive chords, their music continues to 
preserve from note to note the same general compound 
quality, notwithstanding the variety caused by differences 
of pitch in the notes of each chord and of successive 
chords. It is because the effect of unity, together with 
that of the greatest possible variety, is attained in this 
complex form of music as in no other, that the orchestra 
and chorus combined is generally supposed to exemplify 
the highest possibilities of the ait. (Sec p^e 3.) 
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This fact, so apparent with reference to quality, 
equally apparent with reference to pitch. Of the hui 
dreds of possible degrees of it between the A of one clef 
and. say, the A, two octaves above this, which is the ordi- 
nary range of a soprano voice, and, therefore, usually the 
range of the notes of a melody also, only twenty-four can 
be used ; and of these, as a rule, only fifteen represent 
tire regular notes of the scale as actually used. Of the J 
fifteen, moreover, few melodies use all, the most of thenil 
being confined to only four or five notes in addition to | 
those contained in a single octave. But if a melody be 
confined to ten or a dozen notes, every one of these must 
be repeated often ; in other words, the form of the melody 
must reveal a very large number of like or allied factors. J 
An analogous statement, too, for analogous reasons, mayl 
be made of the harmony accompanying such a melody. 

These are facts which all recognize. But their bearing 
upon the laws underlying the development of melody and 
harmony cannot be understood, unless we begin at the 
bottom of our subject, and explain, as far as possible, 
what it is that causes the differences observable in the 
quality, or, as usually called, the timbre of sounds, — what 
it is, for instance, that makes the human voice sound J 
unlike a flute, and a flute unlike a violin or a pianoforte. T 
But such explanations in their turn would be uninteUl 
ligible to one who did not understand something abouf 
musical pitch and notation as well as a little about theJ 
history of music. Let us turn aside, then, for 3 while,! 
even at the risk of repeating what is well known to all but! 
the unmusical, in order to consider these. 

As for pitch, we all know that, when one is singing, hta 
voice usually goes higher and lower than when he is tallt 
ing. We know too that musical instruments arc made t«^ 
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sound higher and lower than the speaking voice. Pitch, 
therefore, is a very important factor in music. Because 
it is so, and in order to indicate clearly any changes that 
may be made in it, there has come to be a canon in musi- 
cal art that a note shall glide into another at a different 
pitch not by imperceptible degrees, as is the case in speech, 
but — aside from occasional violin -effects — perceptibly and 
bydegrecswhich all musicians have agreed in using. These 
degrees are separated from one another by intervals, as 
they are termed, of a whole note or a half note. Seven of 
these degrees, all except two of which are separated by 
intervals of whole notes, constitute what is known as the 
musical scale (from the Latin icala, a ladder). Certain 
definite degrees of pitch, which musicians represent by 
the letters CDEFGABC, correspond exactly to the 
notes of this scale. Between C and D, D and E. F and 
G, G and A, and A and B, there are also hall-notes that 
are sometimes used, making eleven sounds in all between 
C and C. The lowest of this series of sounds is the high- 
est C in a scale below it, each note of which lower scale 
is just an octave, as it is called, lower in pitch than the 
note represented by the same letter in the higher scale. 
In instrumental music, about four scales or octaves arc 
used below the middle C, the approximate pitch of 
which is established by mutual agreement ; and about 
three scales are used above it. 

In writing music, a line was formerly used to represent 
a certain pitch, and notes of a higher pitch were indicated 
in spaces or on broken lines above this, and notes of a 
lower pitch below it, e.g.: 
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At present, five parallel lines, termed a staff, are used, 
with broken lines, if necessary, above or below the staff. 
Notice the staves on this page. 

The figure Irfj indicates the treble-clef, as it is called ; 

or the sol-clef, by which is meant that the line encircled by 
the main curve of the figure represents the pitch of the 
note sol in that scale the do of which is at middle C. It is 
also called the G clef, because the line encircled represents 
the pitch of the lower G used by a soprano voice in sing- 
ing. Calculating from this G, it is easy to determine the 
pitch represented by the other lines and spaces, e. g. : 
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The figure |M indicates the bass clef, as it is 

called, or the fa^lef, because the main curve of the 
figure is made about the line representing the note fa 
in that scale the do of which is at the lowest C ordinarily 
used by the male voice. It is also called the F clef because 
this curve is made about the line representing the middle 
F used by the bass voice. The notes above and below 
this are then as follows : 

. p X- J>- :£: — = 

The G clef and the F clef together enable us to write 
out all ordinary music, e. g. : 
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Besides these, a t/tMrlef or C clef is sometimes placed 
)n either the first, third, or fourth line of the stafE; 
and indicates that the note C is on the line which it 
incloses. When on the first line the clef is also called 
the soprano; when on the third line, the alto; and when 
on the fourth line, the tenor. 




To this it may be well to add that, whenever it is de- 
sired to use the half tones between C and D, D and E, 
and so on, one of two difTerent courses is adopted. Either 
a sharp, represented thus », is placed on a line or space, 
indicating that the note to which it is attached is to be 
sounded half a tone above where it is written ; or a flat, 
represented thus bt is placed on a line or space, indicating 
that the note is to be sounded half a tone below where it 
is written. In printed music, the two following arrange- 
ments represent the same notes, the one moving up the 
scale, the other down. 
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These sharps or flats, when used unifonnly throughout a 
composition, are placed at the beginning of the staff and 
not before each note, as in the example just given ; e. g, : 

When a sharp or flat has been used on a line or space, 
and a following note is not intended to be made sharp 
or flat, a character termed a natural ^ is used to indicate 
this fact; e.g.: 





This brief explanation of musical notation will prepare 
us to go back as far as is possible, to the beginnings of 
music, and notice certain difiFerent stages in its history 
which will enable us to understand why it has developed 
as it has. The Greeks chanted or sang their poetry. The 
accents (from ad and cano, to sing to) used with their 
words indicated, as do elocutionary marks with us, the 
movements of their voices in doing this. " We must re- 
member," says A. J. Ellis, in one of the notes to his 
translation of Helmholtz's work on " The Sensations of 
Tone," page 366, "that the Greek and Latin so-called 
accents consisted solely in alternations of pitch, and hence 
to a certain extent determined a melody. See Dionysus 
of Halicarnassus ^f/>l ffvvdiffBOin oVoytuirajy, Chapter XI." 
But if the written accents in Greek and the accents as de- 
termined by the rules of grammarians in Latin are care- 
fully examined, it will be found that every line in a Greek 
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or Latin poem had Jtr. own distinct melody, the art of the 
poet being shown by the great variations in pitch which 
he was able to combine with a certain quantity or rhythm. 
" It would not be difficult," adds Ellis, on page 367, 
" for any one with a little musical skill and the help of a 
common Greek lyre, to extemporize {i.e. in reciting an 
ordinary Greek stanza written with accents) an effective 
recitative, especially if the rising and falling intervals were 
varied." Undoubtedly in the early forms of music, inas- 
much as the voice was required to harmonize with only 
certain simple and single notes sounded on the lyre, each 
singer could lengthen and shorten his inflections at will, 
and thus vary his melodies in ways not allowable in 
modern music. 

Here we find indicated, as nearly as can be, the condi- 
tions of things when music as an art began. Notice how 
they accord with what was unfolded in "The Genesis of 
Art-Form." There it was shown that the mental desire of 
the mind for unity first manifests itself in the direction of 
comparison, resulting in an endeavor, so far as possible, to 
put like effects with like. It was also shown that com- 
parison first manifests itself byway aX congruity,xc&v\xXn^ 
from grouping forms together because representative of 
like significance. Would it not be strictly in accordance 
with this fact that the beginnings of artistic unity in these 
early Greek melodies would be determined by the fitness 
of certain like effects in them to express certain like senti- 
ments, such as those of joy or sadness, triumph or de- 
spondency? Plato's" Republic," III., 10, indicates clearly 
that they were so determined. The fact, too, that they 
grew out of the requirements of recitation would neces- 
sarily cause the movements of the tones to resemble the 
intonations natural to the voice in speaking the words 
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used. And what is true of the Greek melodies is true, so 
far as can be ascertained, of all primitive and on'ginal 
forms of melody. The Gregorian chants contain rules 
like the following: 

% 



Whether Pope Gregory (a.d. 590 to 604), originated 
these methods, or derived them from Pope Sylvester 
(a.d. 314 to 335), as is sometimes said, or from St. Am- 
brose (a.d. 341 to 397), or whether all of these derived 
them from the ancient Romans or Greeks, — in any case, 
that desire to imitate the natural intonations of the speak- 
ing voice, to which they owe their origin, is very apparent. 
A similar desire has evidently actuated composers 
wherever there has been a fresh development of the pos- 
sibilities of melody, as is exemplified not only in the reci- 
lativos of Giacomo Peri of the sixteenth century, but m 
the operas of Wagner of our own time. 

While this is the case, however, melody, when once 
originated or started in a new direction, soon gets beyond 
imitating the intonations of speech. Variations of pitch, 
when made to differ at all from those used in talking, 
soon come to differ from them, if not entirely, at least 
greatly, and this for the sake of the tune. Now what is 
the earliest form of tune? As stated in "Art in TTieory" 
Chapter XX., the fundamentaldiftercnce between song and 
speech is the same as between sustained tones and unsus- 
taincd. The earliest form of tune is that of the recitative. 
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in which the voice begins to chant the words and pro- 
long them, as in what we term intonation. What is 
the chief characteristic of intonation ? Look back at 
the Gregorian chant. Listen to the service in ritualistic 
churches. Its chief characteristic is repetition. The same 
artistic tendency that leads the voice to dwell on the 
tone, leads it to dwell on like tones. Comparison by way 
of congruity passes thus, as we should expect, first of all 
into comparison by way of repetition. See page 3. 

After a time, however, but much later, intonation is 
developed into the completed artistic form of melody. 
The basis of this is comparison by way of consonance, in- 
eluding, however, much both of congruity and repetition. 
Quite early in the history of Greek music we find Pythag- 
oras (b.C, 540 to 510) asking the reason of the laws of 
musical consonance, showing that, even in his time, interest 
was taken in the relations of pitch irrespective of congru- 
ity or the sentiment represented by them, or of the repe- 
titions of intonation. Pythagoras had learned, as well 
probably from the Egyptians as from his own experi- 
ments, that strings of different lengths but of the same 
substance, when subjected to the same strain, would give 
perfect consonances if their respective lengths were in 
the ratio of i : 2, 2 : 3, or 3 : 4. Later physicists have ex- 
tended this law to apply to the ratios 4 : 5 and 5 : 6, but, 
with what he knew, Pythagoras constructed a musical 
scale containing four of the notes used in our scale of to. 
day. Subsequently (see page 203), he extended his scale 
until it contained seven notes differing somewhat, yet not 
greatly, from the seven represented by our own C D E F 
G A B C. To the notes of the scale, Guido of Arezzo, a 
Benedictine monk of the eleventh century, gave the 
names »/, re, mi, /a, sol, la, si, and ut, taking the first six 
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of the names from the initial syllables of six successive 
lines of a hymn to St. John, which lines happened to be- 
gin on the six successive notes of the scale, now named 
after them. These are the lines : 

Ut queant Uuus 
Re-<ODare fibris 
Mi-ra gestomm 
Fa-moli taoram 
Sol-ve pollati 
La>bii reatum, etc. 

To these syllables Guido added si, and subsequently ut 
was changed to €b. This was the origin of the solfeggio, 
as it was called, and which still exists in our do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, si, do. 

So much for the names used in the scale. But we have 
not yet explained why its notes are pitched as they are. 
To do this, necessitates our tracing further the influence 
in this art of the methods underlying composition. The 
chart on page 3 will show that, as affected by the variety 
in nature, comparison, congruity, repetition, and consonance 
are, respectively, opposed by contrast, incongruity, altera- 
tion, and dissonance. Undoubtedly, to avoid these latter 
effects is the unconscious reason underlying the very great 
likeness of tone that characterizes intonation. For what 
is intonation, as mainly employed in our own day, but an 
expression of formalism carried to its extreme ? What is 
it but the result of a desire to secure almost absolute 
unity of impression in the church services? But when 
there is a departure from absolute unity by the admission 
into the form of contrast and methods allied to it, there is, 
as we have found, no longer in any of the arts any possibiU 
ity of unity of effect, aside from the use of the methods 
in the third column in the list on page 3. namely, counter- 
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action, complement, balance, parallelism, alternation, and 
interchange, which last in connection with consonance, 
develops into completed harmony. 

The beginnings of the latter condition among the Greeks 
are indicated as follows. Aristotle asks (Problems xix,, 
18) : " Why is the consonance of only the octave sung ? " 
and again (Prob. xix., 39): "This singing occurs when 
young boys and men sing together, and their tones differ 
as the highest from the lowest of the scale.'" Owing 
to passages like these, scholars have held that the Greek 
chorus was what is generally termed homophonic; or, in 
other words, that it had no harmonies in the broad sense 
in which the word is now used — only such consonances as 
can be produced by the use of the octave. Their men 
could sing at the same time as their boys and women, but 
all had to sing the same part, though separated by an oc- 
tave — furnishing thus, as will be recognized, a perfect 
exemplification of musical /ar«//.r/i>;«. It is not necessary 
to suppose, however, that harmony was entirely lacking 
in the Greeks' instrumental, or even vocal, music. The 
strings of their lyres would sometimes be sounded to- 
gether, if only by accident. This would produce a chord. 
A chord, once heard, would be repeated. Therefore 
chords probably accompanied the Greeks' singing. But, 
ignorant, as they were, of the laws of harmonic sequence, 
their chords, except as accompaniments to a melody, 
would not produce unity, or even consonance of effect. 
This is probably why Plato, in the " Republic." III., 1 1, 
enjoins simplicity in music, and the subservience of har- 
mony and rhythm to the sentiment expressed in the 
melody. Sec "Art in Theory," Ap. II., pp. 250 and 251. 

Music like that of the Greeks, in which there was 
only A slight development of what we should term 
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T3ERHAPS the most significant facts for us to observe 

in the history of music, as briefly sketched in Chap- i 
ter XIll., are, first, that harmony was developed from 
melody, not melody from harmony; and, second, that j 
harmony wa^ developed (or the ptirpose of giving greater j 
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prominence and intelligibility to tile words used in con- 
nection with the music. The first of these facts is the 
one that has the most bearing upon our present consid- 
eration of the subject. We learn from it that when the 
Greeks found that consonances are made by strings, the 
lengths of which are in the ratios of one to two, two to 
three, and three to four ; and when they formed that mus- 
ical scale which is still to a great extent our own ; they did 
so to meet the requirements of melody, of notes following 
one another, not of notes sounded simultaneously in 
chords. Accordingly, if we wish to discover the reason 
why they formed the scale as they did, we must discover 
why the notes of that scale are fitted to follow one 
another. 

Of course the Greeks, in constructing their scale, were 
guided by the sense of hearing, just as modem musicians 
have been guided by it in constructing their systems of 
harmony. But why did the sense of hearing guide the 
Greeks in the particular way in which it did, and why, 
as will be shown to be the case, do the Chinese and other 
people, whose music has developed independently, as 
well as we ourselves to-day, use what is essentially a 
similar scale? What is the acoustic law that necessi- 
tates sequences of sounds of the kind found in this scale? 
It is only in very recent times, owing mainly to the 
researches of the great German physicist Hehnholtz, that 
it has been possible to give any satisfactory answer to 
such a question. It seems now, however, as if it could 
be done. Let us. at least, make an attempt to do so. 

AU must have noticed that the sounds of instruments, 
of flutes, violins, and pianofortes, as well as those of the 
.human voice, differ in what, for the present, in a vague 
way, we may term quality. One reason for this di^erence 
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undoubtedly is the fact that, in connection with the 
sound of the flute, we hear the escaping of the breath; 
with that of the violin, the scrapings of the bow; with 
that of the piano, the strokes of the hammers. Yet if we 
stand so far away from these instruments that the noises 
made by the breath, bow, and hammers are inaudible, we 
are still able to distinguish the tone not only of each 
different kind of instrument, but sometimes of each dtf- 
erent instrument of the same kind. It is certainly so in 
the case of human voices. Now what is it that causes 
this difference in quality? 

To answer this question we must understand first what 
a musical sound is, what is the difference between it and 
a noise. "A noise," says Helmboltz (" The Sensations 
of Tone," page 12) "is accompanied by a rapid alterna- 
tion of different kinds of sensations of sound. Think, for 
example, of the rattling of a carriage over granite paving- 
stones, the splashing or seething of a waterfall, or of the 
waves of the sea, or the rustling of leaves in a wood. In 
all of these cases we have rapid irregular, but distinctly 
perceptible alternations of various kinds of sound, which 
crop up fitfully. When the wind howls, the alternation 
is slow, the sound slowly and gradually rises, and then 
falls again. . . . On the other hand, a musical tone 
strikes the ear as a perfectly undisturbed uniform sound 
which remains unaltered as long as it exists, and it pre- 
sents no alterations of various kinds of constituents. To 
this, then, corresponds a simple regular kind of sensation, 
whereas in a noise many various sensations of musical 
tone are irregularly mixed up and, as it were, tumbled 
about in confusion, , . . The normal and usual means 
of excitement for the human car is atmospheric vibration. 
The irregularly alternating sensations of the ear in the 
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case of noises leads us to conclude that for these the 
vibrations of the air must also change irregularly. For 
musical tones, on the other hand, we anticipate a regular 
motion of the air, continuing uniformly and in its turn 
excited by an equally regular motion of the sonorous 
body whose impulses were conducted to the ear by the 
air. Those regular motions which produce musical sound 
have been exactly investigated by physicists. They are 
oscillations, vibrations, or swings, that is up-and-down or 
to-and-fro motions of sonorous bodies, and it is necessary 
that these oscillations should be regularly periodic. By a 
periodic motion we mean one which constantly returns 
to the same condition after exactly equal intervals of 
time. . . . The kind of motion of the moving 
body during one period is perfectly indifferent - . 
but . . . the sensation of a musical tone is due to 
a rapid periodic motion of the sonorous body, the sensa- 
tion of a noise to non-periodic motions." 

That musical sounds are caused, or, at least, accom- 
panied, by vibrations has been known for centuries. 
These vibrations may be recognized by the eye in large 
strings, and by the touch in large reeds and pipes : and 
the experiments of physicists have placed the fact as ap- 
plied to all sounds beyond a doubt. It has long been 
known, too, that differences in the degrees of force in 
sounds, I. e., in loudness and softness, are due to the size, 
or amplitude of these vibrations ; a cord struck with more 
force than another producing a louder sound because it 
vibrates, and causes the air to vibrate, farther from side to 
side. It has long been known also that differences in 
pitch are caused by differences in the time in which peri- 
odic vibrations are made. This has been unmistakably 
proved, among other ways, by the use of Cagniard de la 
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accompanying waves vibrate twice, thrice, and four times, 
and so on up to ten times, while the main wave is vibrat- 
ing once. But this is not all. The sounds of these com- 
pound vibrations have been analyzed. By means of 
instruments like Helmholtz's resonators — small brass 
boxes or globes, so constructed as to collect to the ear 
tones of a single pitch — it has been found that each form of 
vibration represented in a note produces a separate pitch 
of its own. When, therefore, a tone is sounded on a 
violin, we hear in it not only the pitch caused by the 
vibrations of the whole length of the string, but also in 
connection with it a number of other partial tones, as all 
the constituents of any one note are called, each of which 
has its own pitch, produced by vibrations of one half, 
one third, one fourth, etc., of the length of the string. 

The difference in the number, the combination, and the 
relative loudness of these partial tones in a musical sound 
is what determines its quality or timbre. In instruments 
like kettle-drums, cymbals, or bells, one side is almost 
invariably thicker than the other. For this reason, the 
main vibrations are not unifom, and, of course, the partial 
tones cannot be so. Such instruments, accordingly, are 
less musical than noisy, and are used on only exceptional 
occasions. But in ordinary musical sounds the partial 
tones, if present at all — they differ as produced by differ- 
ent instruments — are indicated in the notation below. 
Notice that the first partial tone is the same as the prime 
tone ; also that the second, fourth, and eighth partials are 
the same as the prime tone with exception of being in 
higher octaves. 

The notes on page I99 ( * T T C S )■ '" ^^ degree tn 
which they are long, indicate tones which the reader needs 
most to notice; and the marks after the letters indicate 
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the relati%re distance of a tone from the octave of the 
tone which is the standard of pitch. C, F', or G', for 
instance, are one octave below C, F, or G, and these arc 
one octave below c, f, or g, and two octaves below c', 
f, or g-. 



0(F, ofwUdiCts Of G, which ilself is 
tlie third and neat- the third and nearest 
est partial partial of C 




Of Ah. of which C 
js (he fifth pattial. 


Of E. which itself i> the 
fifth partial o[ C. 




.1 J 




■!• -^ 



Now, glancing at the above, suppose that we were to 
sound the note C, and then to sound after it notes whose 
partial tones connected thein most closely with C. What 
should we do ? We should sound F, — should we not ? — 
of which C is the third partial, and G, which itself is the 
third partial of C? This, inasmuch as every C, F, or G 
of whatever octave has virtually the same sound, would 
give us the following: 
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But these are the very tones accredited to the *' lyre of 
Orpheus/* which represented the earliest of the Greek 
scales. 

Now let us add to these notes those whose partial tones 
are the next nearly connected with C, F, or G. They are 
D the third partial of G, E the fifth partial of C, A the 
fifth of F, and B the fifth of G. This gives us 

C_D— E— F— G— A— B— C, 

which is our own major scale, the main one that we use 
to-day; and is similar to that used by the Greeks after 
theirs had been expanded to seven notes. 

If now we include in the scale the lower partial tones 
of Ab, of which C is the fifth partial, and of E, which is the 
fifth partial of C» and add Bb, which is the seventh partial of 
C, as well as the ninth of Ah, we get the following result : 

C-D-Eb (the same in pitch as Df )-E-F-G-Ab (the same 

in pitch as Gf )-A-Bfr-B-C. 

There might be a scale of this length, as there is no 
reason in nature why its notes should be confined to 
seven. But as Eb, Ab, and Bb are very near to E, A, and 
B, the latter are omitted wherever the former are used. 
By substituting these flattened notes for the natural ones, 
we get our minor scale in its two forms ; first the 
ascending, 

CDEbFGABC, 

and second, the descending, 

CBbAbGFEbDC. 

All these scales are derived, as will be perceived, accord- 
ing to the diTthWc principle of putting together like partial 
tone-effects of unlike complex tone-wholes^ precisely as 
aJJj tcrat/on, assonance, or rhyme, as used in poetry, is a 
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result of putting together like partial letter-effects of 
unlike complex syllable-wholes. Wlieti we hear C sounded, 
we hear with it G as its third partial, and therefore, recog- 
nize in a following G, something that we have heard 
before. We are prepared therefore to pass from the C to 
G. In the same way we can pass from C to F, for in the 
F we continue to hear the C which is the third partial of 
F; and so on through the scale. 

Of course these facts with reference to the partial tones 
were not known by the Greeks to whom we must trace 
the origin of our scale ; but their ignorance renders it all 
the more significant that their ears should have been 
guided to results for which modern science alone is able 
to give a satisfactory reason. The facts with reference to 
the subject which they had ascertained are supposed to 
be as follows. They had found that the voice in recitation 
is in the habit of rising, to give the interrogative indecis- 
ive inflection, to the fifth note above the main pitch, and 
of falling, to give the affirmative decisive inflection, to 
the fifth note below this pitch. {See Helmholtz's " Sensa- 
tions of Tone." Part III., Ch. XIII.). This led them with 
C to use G, the fifth above it, and F, the fifth below it. 

In connection with these facts they had learned that a 
string of a given length, represented by the unit I. would 
produce a sound, say C, forming a perfect consonance with 
sounds produced by the same kind of a string shortened 
cither to one half of its length, as when sounding, above 
the first C, the C represented by J^ ; or to two thirds of its 
length, as when sounding, above the first C, the G repre- 
sented by I ; or to three fourths of its length, as when 
sounding, above the first C, the F represented by J. In 
other words they had learned that sounds produced by 
Strings related to one another as l to 2, 2 to 3, or 3 to 4, 
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would form consonances. Accordingly, (or this reason, as 
well as for the purpose of having an instrument conformed 
to the requirements of recitation, they seem to have in- 
vented or adopted the " lyre of Orpheus," containing these 
strings 



Modem musicians, however, do not determine the nu- 
merical ratios of sounds of diSerent pitch by the relative 
lengths of strings, but of the vibrations caused by such 
strings. This is an improvement; because, if strings be 
not exactly alike, consonances will not be produced by 
shortening their lengths by J, \, J, etc. Besides this, many 
sounds are not produced by strings at all. That which 
really determines pitch is the time of the vibrations, 
however caused. Accordingly to-day, if C be represented 
by I, the octave above is represented by 2, because it is 
produced by two vibrations made in the same time as the 
lower one. While this lower one is made, the sound pro- 
ducing G makes i\ vibrations, and the sound producing 
F makes i^ vibrations. 

In other words c F G ud c are now represented 
by I ♦ # ■' ' which, it will be no- 

ticed. express) , j | - 1 obtained by a different 

the same as ( 

method of computing the numerical ratio. 

Instead of going on to develop their scale in accordance 
with the ideas suggested by these simple ratios, the older 
musicians seem to have been governed by what they con- 
sidered to be the requirements of recitation. Theyen> 
lai^cd their scale by continuing to introduce into it fifths 
others than those represented in G and P, the reasons for 
first using which were given on page 2oi. The fifth above 




G, which, considering C to be I, is represented by (J), is 
D, which, considering G to be (}), is represented by | 
of I = J. This, if lowered an octave, gives the music^ 
ratio |. The fifth below F (J) is Bj, (f) ; J of 4 = ^. giving 
us the musical ratio ^. Adding these to our former scale 
wc get 



f 



I 



Arranged differently, this forms the Chinese scale, also 
the ancient Scotch scale, in which numbers of the popular 
songs of Scotland and Ireland were composed. 

The Greeks did not use the note B*. Tcrpander intro- 
duced A, the fifth of D, and E, the fifth of A. Finally, 
Pythagoras added B as the fifth of £, thus making a scale 
of seven notes, which number continues to this day. The 
ratios of the notes used by him when brought into the 
same octave are 



Besides this, the Greeks had other scales formed by the 
simple process of beginning them with other notes, thus 



The notes themselves, however, represented the same 
sounds as those of the scale beginning with C. Not 
many of these scales are known to have been used, and 
these very likely were not used extensively. 

The Greek scale was defective, in that its members, 
with the exception of F and G were not derived from 
their connection with C, the fundamental note; and for 
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It is possible to begin the scale, i. ^., to sound the do of 
the <& re mi fa sol la si do on any one of these keys, 
which in that case is termed the keynote, and, by using 
half intervals at the right places — in other words between 
the 3d and 4th and between the 7th and 8th notes — to 
produce a scale containing approximately the same order 
of sounds. Instead of a scale we may start a melody on 
any one of these different keys ; and the ear will recognize 
that, though its general pitch is higher or lower, nevcrthe- 
less its notes continue to sustain, each to each, relations 
that keep the melody very nearly the same. But they do not 
keep it exactly the same. Observe the numbers for inter- 
do ri mi fa sot la ti de 

vals m the key of C : c I D V E H F I G V A I b H c 
and in the key ofG: GJi^AJ BHCIDVEjFilG 
Besides this it must be evident that if all sharps are at 
equal distances above their naturals and all flats at equal 
distances below them, there must be something out of the 
way either about the note | dJI representing half of the 
interval J between C and D; or else about the note |^| 
representing half of the interval ^ between D and E, 
Such facts prove that, in order to represent each scale 
with absolute accuracy, there should be separate notes or 
keys for all possible sharps and flats, as well as for the 
notes that are termed natural. As such arrangements 
would render a musical instrument exceedingly compli* 
cated, and the execution of music on it correspondingly 
difficult, what is called the temperate scale came into use 
during the last century, mainly through the efforts of 
Sebastian Bach. This scale represents ratios approximat- 
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ing those of the mathematical, but not the same ; and its 
value consists in the large use that it enables us to make 
of pianos and organs, in which the same key can always 
be struck for the sharp of one note and for the flat of the 
note above it. The difference between the temperate and 
the mathematical scale* * illustrated thus: If we 

suppose the fundament to make 240 vibrations 

in a second of time, thi notes of the following 

scales will make these 



The matluDuttol 

major tctle 140 J3o 360 400 450 480 

The maihamaiiol 

minor 340 vja iSS 310 360 384 433 4^0 

TbetemperMe 340 ilx^ ya\ 3»o| 359! 403I 453 4B0 

The PythagoTMn 340 370 303f 330 360 1/3% 4ssf 4I0 

Accordingly, we see that the scale used to^ay is not by 
any means as different as might be expected from that of 
Pythagoras, 



CHAPTER XV. 

MUSICAL HARMONY AS DEVELOPED BY THE ART-METHOD 

OF GROUPING LIKE PARTIAL EFFECTS OF UNLIKE 

COMPLEX WHOLES. 



HiitoHcal Developments from Counteraction, etc., u Involved inPoljphonic 
Mutic — Conneciion between tbe Conconla uid tlie Lowest or Chief Pu- 
tiftl Tones of ■ Compound Note — Harmonj' Emphasizes the Fact thkt 
Like Puti&l Effeciiare Put with Like— Visible Proof of this— Alt the 
Notes of a Scale Hannoniied by Using Chords Based on the Tonic, 
Dominant, and Snbdomin ant— Different Pottible Atrtngements of the 
Same Chord — The Cadence and the Dissonance oE the Seveolh — The 
Principal Key — Application of Sut)ordination, Balance, Central- Point, 
FargJletism. Symmetry, Alternation, Massing, Complication, Conti- 
nuity, el c— And Other of theMethodi ol Art-Composition— laierchange 
as an Element of Modulation — And Gradation, Abruptness, Transition, 
and Progress — Interchange and Gradation in Sounding the Same Note 
in Successive Chords — In Pasting from One Key to Another, by Mak- 
ing the Tonic or Subdominant of One Key the Dominant of Another 
— By Passing from Major to Minor, or yitt Versa — Further Eiempli- 
Ged and Explained — Relations of Diflerent Chords to One Another — 
Abmptoess in Transitions- The Chordi Cootidertd Separately— The 
Major Triad— The Chord of the Seventh— The Minor Triad— The 
Ratios of the Note* of these Chordi when in the Same Octaves — Sam- 
maiy of the Ratioi of Notei Causing Mosical Concords. 

"\A7'E come now to harmony proper. This was devel- 
oped, as we have noticed, from melody ; but not 
until the world had been accustomed to melody for 
many centuries. Historically, the laws of harmony were 
discovered as a result of experiments made in composing 
polyphonic music : in other words, as a result of that 
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making of order out of confusion which, on page 3, is 
shown to be counteraction. In trying to put together 
two, three, or four melodies men found that certain notes 
when combined sounded agreeably and others disagree- 
ably. Of course they soon learned to use the former 
combinations, and to avoid the latter. For many years, 
as exemplified in the opening strain of Palestrina's 
"Stabat Mater" (see page 191) there were no acknowl- 
edged Jaws of harmony. Now, however, it is different. 
As a rule, for instance, the notes of the ordinary major 
scale are harmonized thus : 




Let us take these concords now and compare them 
with the scheme of the upper partial tones of C, F, and G, 
from which, as we found on pages 199 and 200, the major 
scale of C is derived. We at once notice that C, F, and G 
are the three bass notes used in harmonizing this scale ; 
also that the nearest and most universally present partial 
tones of C, F, and G are those used in the successive 
chords. Let us try to arrange the scheme of the partial 
tones and the chords harmonizing the different notes of 
the scale so as to show this fact in the clearest way. 

PARTIAL TONES. 




HARMONIC CHORDS. 
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In the first of the above chords, G is an octave below 
where it belongs as the third partial, and E is two octaves 
below where it belongs as the fifth ; in the second, third, 
and fourth chords E is one octave below where it be- 
longs as the fifth partial. In the seventh chord B is one 
octave below where it belongs as the fifth partial ; and in 
the eighth chord F is one octave below where it belongs 
as the seventh partial. 

A comparison of the notes on these two staves will 
show that harmony does little more than to repeat in 
such a way as to reinforce, the partial tones already in 
the sounds that it accompanies. In other words, it em- 
phasizes the fact that in the successive notes of the scale 
like or allied partial effects are put together. "When, 
for example," says Hclmholtz, " I ascend from C to its 
sixth A, I recognize their mutual relationship in an un- 
accompanied melody, by the fact that e' the fifth partial 
of C, which is already very weak, is identical with the 
third of A. But if I accompany the A with the chord 
F-a-c, I hear the former c of the chord continue to sound 
powerfully ; and know by immediate sensation that A and 
C are consonant, and both of them constituents of the 
compound tone F" ("Sensations of Tone." III., 15). 

A visible proof of the fact that in the scale like partial 
effects of unlike complex wholes are put together, may be 
afforded by a glance at the chords on page 208 harmoniz- 
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ing in succession do re mi fa sol la si and do. It will be 
noticed that the chords accompanying do re mi and si 

all contain BS? V . that those accompanying do mi fa sol 
and la contain I rii j , and that those accompanying fa 



la and si contain 



m 



As shown by these chords, moreover, all the notes of 
the scale* and therefore any melody composed entirety in 
notes of this scale, can be harmonized throughout by 
using the chords based upon the notes of the octave 
below its do (C)> of the octave below its 10/ (G), and of the 
octave below its fa (F). The do^ which in this case is C, 
is termed the ke>*note or the tonic. The sol^ which is G, 
b termed the dominant* This is so because it is the bass 
of the chord harmonizii^ re and xr, which notes* when the 
tones of the scale are sounded in order downward or op- 
ward, precede do and prepare the ear to hear it. The/k, 
which is F. is termed the subdominant, because it stands 
in the scale just below the dominant soL 

Exceot at the end of a musical cadence anv note in a 
chorvi mav be used in its bass or treble as its lowest or 
highest note. AH these, for example are diaerent arrange^ 
ments of the same chord. 
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the subdominant, dominant, and tonic. Of these, the sub. 
donninant can be omitted, but not, without unsatisfactory 
effects, the other two. The chord of the dominant seems to 
be necessary because it harmonizes with re and si, and. 
when the scale is sounded downward or upward accord- 
ing to the order of its notes, the ear expects to hear one 
of these two before the do. With the chord of the dom- 
inant in such cases it has become customary to bring in 
also the seventh partial tone. This is slightly dissonant, 
suggesting an effect of unrest which in musical language 
indicates that the chord is used for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the ear for another. As it has become a rule in music — 
not, however, without exceptions — to sound the chord of 
the tonic after this chord of the seventh, the ear has no 
difficulty in recognizing the tonic when it is reached. 
With reference to this whole subject, see " Music as a 
Representative Art," Chapter V. Here are the sub- 
dominant, dominant, and tonic of the key of C : 



Subd. Dam. Taoic 



Tsnk. Dom. Toni 




In composing modern music, a certain key is chosen as 
the principal one, to the keynote or tonic of which all the 
sounds used, however intricately developed, constantly 
return. This fact is an important clement in producing 
an effect of unity in the organic form, especially in an 
extended composition. 

In the constant tendency to return to the keynote and 
its harmony, we lind a literal exemplification of the 
method of prineipalily. involving, as is evident without 
explanation, subordination, as well also as baiance between 
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this tendency and its opposite. These effects are brought 
about, moreover, by what are termed, in the chart on 
page 3, central-point and setti?ig. the first constantly draw- 
ing the lines of the movement back to their starting- 
place, the second assigning limits to the impulse to 
wander from it. If then the methods of movement, in 
returning to the key and in departing from it, be at all 
representative of moods, as they should be. we may find 
in the principal and subordinate themes fulfilments of 
the methods of congruity, incongruity, and comprehenswe- 
ness. The similarity of the movements, too, both rhyth- 
mic and harmonic, as the chords pass from phrase to 
phrase and key to key, necessarily involves more or less 
of symmetry, and of that development of complement and 
balance, which we call parallelism. Of repetition and 
alternation in thesis and anti-thesis, of massing, as ex- 
emplified in the grouping of soft or forcible passages, 
especially in the reiterated strains of the cadence; of 
interspersion and complication in the fugue, and other 
movements resembling it, and of continuity in the logical 
unfolding of the theme or themes, no mention need be 
made here beyond what has been already pointed out in 
"The Genesis of Art-Form." 

Dissonance, interchange, gradation, abruptness, transi- 
iion, and progress, however, as developments of con- 
sonance, which of all the methods is the one most closely 
connected with the harmony of sounds, need to be 
considered at more length. 

To begin with, it is noteworthy that the very first prin- 
ciple of modulation, by which is meant the method of 
passing from chord to chord, necessitates an application 
of what has been termed interchange. This, as pointed 
out in Chapter XV. of "The Genesis of Art-Form," and 
as will be illustrated presently, is a musical method in 
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accordance with which, in passing from one chord to 
another, unity of effect is maintained by sounding in 
both chords one note that is the same. To such an ex- 
tent is the application of this method supposed to be 
necessary that, often, when, through the second chord, 
the music enters a different key, a note legitimate only 
to this second chord and key is arbitrarily introduced into 
the first chord. (See "Genesis of Art-Form," Chapter 
XV.) This method and a special use of it are thus men- 
tioned by Gardiner in Chapter XXXIX. of his " Music of 
Nature." " When we modulate upon an organ or piano- 
forte, in passing from one chord to another, it may be laid 
down as a general rule that one of the fingers should 
remain upon that key which is to form a part of the 
succeeding chord. This gives a smoothness to the 
transitions readily perceived by the ear. For bold and 
sudden effects, these connecting links of harmony are 
dispensed with." 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the second 
sentence of this passage enjoins the use not only of 
interchange^ but also of gradation, and that the last sen- 
tence describes the exceptional use of the method of 
abruptness. These methods, taken together too, evi- 
dently determine the character of each transition^ and all 
of them combined that of t\i^ progress. (See page 3.) 

It is, of course, the desire to emphasize the fact of the 
likeness between consecutive chords that underlies the 
use of interchange and gradation. The former of these, as 
indicated on page 3, is a development of balance ; and it 
accounts, in part at least, for that law of musicians in ac- 
cordance with which, in passing from chord to chord, 
consecutive octaves and consecutive fifths should be 
avoided. Where they are not avoided, it is frequently 
the case that there is no interchange, because there is no 
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note in one chord that is sounded in a following one. 
Here is an arrangement of harmony bringing in consecu- 
tive octaves for the chords harmonizing with/iz and sol, 
and with si and do ; and consecutive fifths for those har- 
monizing with do and re. Upon comparing this arrange- 
ment with the chords made to harmonize with the same 
notes on page 208, the superior unity of effect through 
the interchange in the former arrangement will, at once, 
be apparent. 




r-r- 



The importance of interchange and gradation as ele- 
ments of harmony is still more evident when considered 
in connection with the methods of passing from one key 
to another. Mention has been made already of the fact 
that in entering a new key the ear, to be assured that the 
transition has been made, needs to hear in succession the 
chords of the dominant and of the tonic. It follows from 
this that, as the tonic of any key in which the music hap- 
pens to be moving may always be the dominant of some 
other key, it is possible to pass at once from the one into 
the other. The following is a common way of making 
the circuit of all the major keys, and is accomplished 
by using each tonic as a dominant. Notice how the 
methods of interchange and gradation are fulfilled 
throughout. Every chord, including of course the bass 
note, contains at least one note that is sounded tn the 
chord following. 
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Besides this it is possible to pass from one key to 
another by means of the relations that exist between the 
major and minor keys. The scale of C major, for instance, 
is related to C minor, because both have the same sub- 
dominant, dominant, and tonic. But in making these tran- 
sitions again we have the same evidence of interchange 
and gradation. 

C U^or. C Miliar. 




The former of these keys is related still more closely to 
A minor than to C minor, because, while in C minor E, 
A, and B sometimes are flat, in A minor all are natural, 
— in (act all the notes, except at times G, are the same as 
those used in C major, e, g. 

A UiBor. 



^m 
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In the same way as the key of A minor is related to C 
major, D minor is related to F major, G minor to Bj, major, 
C minor to Es major, F minor to Ah major, B minor to D 
major, E minor to G major, C| minor to E major, Fj minor 
to A major, B|( minor to Dd major, and Eh minor to Gb 
major. We have noticed how closely related the key of 
C is to those of G, its dominant, and of F, its subdominant. 
Observe now that each of these three, — the key of C, of 
G, and of F, — has a related minor key, C that of A minor, 
G that of E minor, and F that of D minor. These facts 
make it possible to pass dircctiy from the key of C into 
alt of these six other keys. But notice how in strict ful- 
filment of the requirements of interchange 2.nd gradation, 
each chord, when these transitions are made according to 
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rule, contains, at least, one note that is repeated in the 
chord immediately following it. 

It is not necessary to explain here in what ways it is 
possible to pass from C major into other keys more 
remotely related to it. Enough has been said to illustrate 
that for which these examples have been used, namely, 
to show the influence of inh-rchangc and gradation upon 
the accepted methods of making transitions from one key 
to another. An experienced musician, of course, will find 
various and often original ways in which to apply these 
methods ; and occasionally too will make abrupt transitions 
with no apparent interchange. But in these cases his 
methods form exceptions to the rule ; and they arc allow- 
able only for the reasons that ellipses are allowable in ; 
rhetoric — because the effects, which are not expressed, 
are understood, the ear being so accustomed to the recog- 
nized order of the succession of the chords that the drop- 
ping of one link in the chain does not interfere with a 
perception of the unity of the series. If abruptness were 
carried so far that the ear could not perceive the possibil- 
ity, notwithstanding it, of connecting the sounds in some 
melodic or harmonic way so as to fulfil the principle of 
putting together like partial effects of unlike complex 
wholes, no aesthetic impression of artistic unity could be 
conveyed by the method of the transition. 

So far an endeavor has been made to explain the rcla. 
tions of consecutive chords. Let us now examine the 
chords separately, and notice the different degrees of 
pitch of the tones of which they are composed. We have 
found on page 209 that these tones are the same as the lower 
and, by consequence, more prominent partial tones com- 
pounded withthcprimetoncof their fundamental bass note. 
By bringing the lower partial notes into a single octave, 
wegct the ordinary major chord or triad, as it is called./.^..* 




To this triad a fourth note is sometimes added. Inas- 
much as the second, fourth, and eighth partials respect- 
ively are exactly one octave above one another, and also 
the third and sixth, it will be recognized that, in case 
another partial be introduced into the same octave with the 
second, third, and fifth, which constitute the major triad, 
it must be the seventh partiaL This gives the chord of 
the seventh as follows : 



The minor triad diSers from the major in the flattening 
of the note corresponding to the fifth partial, or, as the 
notes are usually arranged in the chord, of that note which 
is the first above the bass. It is developed from the require- 
ments of the minor scale (see page 200), which itself is 
developed from relations to the fundamental note of the 
bass slightly more remote than are the relations of the 
notes of the major scale. Notice on page 199 the Ot as 
the seventh partial of F, of which C is the third partial, 
and also the E* as the third partial of Ab, of which C is 
the third partial. Here is the minor triad: 
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Of course, it is understood that whenever, as is usual 
in forming chords, in order to bring all their notes into a 
single octave, a partial note is sounded an octave below 
where, as a partial, it belongs, the number of vibrations 
causing it is lessened by one half. This accounts for the 
fact that, while the ratios of the prime tone to the different 
partial tones are as i : 2, i : 3, i : 4, i : j, i : 6, i : 7, i r S, 
etc., the ratios of the fundamental bass note to the actual 
notes used in the common chords are as i : 2, 2 : 3, 3 : 4, 
4:5, 5 : 6, etc. Bearing this in mind, let us notice the 
ratios representing the relations of the fundamental bass 
note of the chord to each of the notes that in dififerent 
combinations enter into it. For an explanation of the ways 
in which these ratios are calculated see pages 201 to 204. 
Beginning, for convenience, with the note that is nearest 
the bass, here are these relations expressed in musical 
notation both in the bass and the treble clefs. The last 
measure contains also the relations of the chord of the 
ninth, a partial discord very seldom used, but still not 
wholly discarded. 



, Uia-Jd. 


Uij.jd 


41h. 


Sth. 


UiB. tlh. 


U.j. 6,h. 


/■b. 


Kb. 


,Uu 


F^ 
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^=iS= 


^ 


Z^ 




_I 


ip-^^-i 


^3 




H-^ 




I-" - 1 


^3 




^3 



i 



A comparison of these notes with what is said of the 
partial tones on page 199, as also with what, on pages 201 
to 204, is said of the methods of calculating the ratios of 
the notes used in the musical scale, will enable us to 
recognize that 
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It is evident, therefore, that the ratios which determine 
the harmonies of music are either these, i : 2, 2 : 3, 3 : 4, 
4 : 5 (8 : 5), 5 : 6, 4 : 7, 4 : 9 ; or else, in case a note used be 
in a lower octave, one of these ratios with one of its fac- 
tors divided by 2 ; or, in case a note used be in a higher 
octave, one of these ratios with one of its factors multi- 
plied by 2. This would g^ve such additional ratios as 
I : 3, 2 : 7, 2:9, 5 : 12, 8:7, 8:9, 10: 12, 16:7, and 16:9. 
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PSYCHICAL AND PHYSICAL REASONS FOR THE EFFECTS 
OF MUSICAL FORM. 
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Rektioni of the RbCim Underlying ESects in Music to Ihose in the Other 
Aft» — Why is it Neccsiiry thai Notes should Chord 7 — Psychological 
Reason — CaircspoodcDce of it to the Reason Given for EHccti of 
Rhythm — Physiological Confirmation of this Reason — Beats Resulting 
from Diicordaot Notes— New Resulting Notes Formed by these Beats 
—In the Major Triad, the Resulting Note is itself the Tonic— Beats 
Disagreeable, because Interruptions of the Regularity of Periodic 
Vibrations — Cause Noise, not Music — Blending of Psycholc^cal and 
Phydological Reasons for Effects of Musical Form: Mind and Ear 
must Recognize that Like is Put with Like. 

A S those who are at all versed in ^esthetics will under- 
stand, there are important bearings upon the other 
arts of the use o( the simple ratios, mentioned at the 
end of Chapter XV. At present, however, it concerns 
us only to find out, if we can, why it is that chords repre- 
senting them are the only ones that in music produce 
satisfactory effects. 

We have already found one reason for this in the fact 
that these ratios represent the only tones that are natu- 
rally compounded with, and therefore that can chord with, 
the partial tones of the fundamental bass note. But what 
of that? Why is it necessary that tones should chord? 
Why docs the mind or the ear demand concordance in 
the sounds used in music? 

In answer to this we might begin by inferring a psycho- 
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l<^cal reason. Sounds result from vibrations that cause 
oscillations in the air, and through it in the liquid within 
the inner labjrrxnth of the ear, and finally in the fibrous 
terminations of the auditory nerve that float in this liquid. 
There is a sense in which it may be said that the mind is 
conscious of these vibrations, for when it hears a certain 
number of them, per second, it invariably hears a sound 
of a certain pitch. Now if the vibrations causing two 
notes start together every second, third, fourth, fifth, or 
sixth time that they are made, as they do in the notes 
composing the musical concords, it is easy for the mind 
— on the supposition, of course, that in some subtle way it 
takes cognizance of vibrations — to perceive a unity in the 
result, because it can analyze the vibrations and perceive 
that they ail form exact subdivisions of certain definite 
wholes. But if the vibrations causing the tones start 
together at only long and irregular intervals, then any 
analysis or classification of the different constituent effects 
is impossible. Of course such a result cannot be else than 
confusing and unsatisfactory. 

This explanation, which is the one given by Euler, has 
\\\\\<\\ to recommend it. We know how it is in the case of 
niu vuaI rhythm. Certain measures, to all of which an equal 
\ u^io i^ ^ix-en, are filled with notes and rests that represent 
<*\:^* t s\?Kiivisions of this time — the whole of it or a half, 
s i;n.^itoi. An eighth, or more, as the case may be. When 
r^r n-ju^iioAn composes or sings in rhythm, he beats time, 
tv.imm.-^'.Ix \\ not phx-sically, and puts into each measure 
yM \\\< nnnilvi of notes that will fill it. Why are we not 
iM^frfN-l \^ »:r.i-niivinjf that the principle which the mind 
•^.v^' .-^ iNN'>«N'TOovlx- XX hen it counts the beats that deter- 
*v •-< i^f ivV-xcon^oi A note to rhythm, it applies uncoo- 
•sv.M-'-Ix w->rt*n \\ <^\\i\X% the beats or 
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determine the relations of tone to pitch ? The fundamen- 
tal bass note of the chord represents a certain number of 
vibrations per second. These constitute, so to speak, the 
chord-measure, and only those notes can be used in the 
chord which represent the partial tones produced by exact 
subdivisions of this measure. In fact, there is ground 
enough for holding the theory that music is no more than 
an artistic adaptation of the laws of rhythm, of a part of 
which, as related to duration, the mind is conscious ; but 
of another part of which, as related to pitch — i. /., to the 
rhythm resulting from tone-vibrations, — it is unconscious. 

But it has not yet been shown here that the mind 
actually does count or compare vibrations. It may do 
this, but is there any proof of it ? We may best begin an 
answer to this question by going back of the action of the 
mind to that of the ear that occasions it, and ask, is there 
any proof of a physical requirement in the ear underlying 
an operation analogous to comparison as made in the 
realm of consciousness ? 

There is proof of such a requirement. If we sound at 
the same time two very low notes of an organ separated 
from each other on the scale by only half a tone, — C and 
C* for instance, — we shall hear, not a consecutive tone, 
but a succession of throbs or beats. Knowing that all 
sounds are caused by vibrations, and that a difference in 
pitch is caused by a difference in the time of vibrations, it 
is easy to understand how these beats are produced. 
Suppose that one of the notes is a result of fifty vibnu 
tions in a second, and the other of fifty-one. At the end 
of the twenty-fifth vibration in the first of the tones, 
there will have been, in the second, twenty-five and one 
half vibrations. But as each vibration necessitates a 
movement in one direction half the time, and in a con- 
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trary direction the other half the time, the vibrations in 
the first tonewill move from the twenty-fifth to the fiftieth 
in an opposite direction from those in the second tone. 
For this reason the vibrations causing the two tones wilt 
tend to suppress and to still one another, Just as is the 
case where two waves of nearly equal size but contrary 
motions come together at the mouth of a river. How- 
ever, at the fiftieth vibration in the first tone, and at the 
fifty-first in the second, the vibrations in the two will 
again move in the same direction, and tend to reinforce 
one another. A difference between two notes, therefore, 
corresponding to one vibration in a second, will cause one 
suppressed period and one reinforced period of sound, — 
or one beat in a second ; a difference of two vibrations, 
two beats in a second, and so on. In a difference of this 
kind between low notes caused by a limited number of 
vibrations in a second, these beats are perceptible, as has 
been said, and are easily counted ; but this is not the case 
when produced by high notes. Then one of two results 
follows. The beats either become so numerous as to 
form vibrations causing an entirely new tone, or else they 
continue to exist as beats which the ear cannot distinguish, 
but feels to be disagreeable. 

They form a new tone whenever thirty-three or more of 
them occur in a second — this being the number needed 
to produce the lowest of musical notes. It has been found 
that whenever the vibrations of two combined tones 
differ, even if they be consonant, a new resultant note 
is produced, and the number of vibrations prr second 
causing this resultant note, is always equal to the differ- 
ence between the numbers of vibrations per second in the 
tones that are combined. For instance, if the ratio of 
combined notes be that of four to five, or as that between 
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two hundred and two hundred and fifty, the resultant 
note will be represented by i, (', c, it will be caused by 
fifty vibrations. The ratios of the notes used in the ordi- 
nary chords (see page 220) give these as resultant notes. 
Do and major third, 4 : 5, difference i, which represents 

the second octave below 4, i. c, do. 
Do and the fifth, 2 : 3, difference I, which represents the 

first octave below 2, 1. e., do. 
Do and the second or upper do, i ; 2, difference i, which 

represents the note of the lower octave, i.e., do. 
Do and minor third, 5 : 6, difference 1, which represents 

the second octave below the fifth of 6, i.e., la. 
Do and the fourth, 3 : 4, difference i, which represents the 

second octave below 4, i.e., fa. 
Do and major sixth, 3 : 5, difference 2, which represents 

the fifth below the fundamental 3, i.e., fa. 
Do and minor sixth, 5 :8, difference '^ which represents 

the major sixth below the fundamental 5, i. e., 

minor me. 
Jn the following, the chords themselves are placed in 
the treble clef, and the resultant notes in the bass clef. 

Note* in tb« major triad 
tbj. ad. 5i>>- 




I The first three measures above will show us a new reason 
why the notes of the major triad form the most simple 
chord, and the one most closely related to the tonic. This 
is because the resultant note of all of the tones composing 




the triad is itself the tonic, or do, of the scale in which they 
are used. It will be evident, too, from what has been 
said, that often the resultant notes will not harmonize with 
every note used in the combined sound producing them. 
When they do not, they themselves, in connection with 
the tone with which they do not harmonize, give rise to 
beats. Beats, therefore, in one form or another, arc in- 
evitable characteristics of discords. 

Why does the ear find these beats disagreeable? For 
this reason. They are interruptions in the continuity or 
regularity of the vibrations. On page 194 attention was 
directed to the fact that a musical sound, and therefore 
all the pleasure derivable from it as such, is due to the 
rapid periodic, or — what means the same — the regularly 
recurring motion of the sonorous body ; and a noise to its 
non-periodic, or irregularly recurring motion. 

When beats occur that interfere with harmony, there- 
fore, there is noise instead of music. But noise in music 
not only violates the artistic principle which requires that 
like amid varied effects be put with like, but it com- 
municates to the auditory nerves a series of shocks, con- 
veying an intermittent, irregular, disordered excitation; 
whereas it is natural to suppose that, in all agreeable excita- 
tions of the nerves, the thrill and glow that are pleasurable 
are characterized by the elasticity and freedom accom- 
panying non-interference. We may infer this from the 
fact that in nature all movements are regular and rhyth- 
mical. The leaves and limbs of a twig, for instance, vU 
brate. when struck by a blow, as regularly as does a 
pendulum. The same must be true of the oscillations in 
Corti's fibres, as they are called, in the cochlea or audito- 
rium of the ear. At any rate, we know that only regularly 
recurring vibrations can produce the sensations in tl 
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auditory nerves which render music enjoyable, Helm- 
holtz says, " Sensations of Tone," Part II., Chapter XII, : 

*' Consonance is ■ continuous ; dissonance, an tnlcnnillent sensalion of 
tone. Two canioiunt lanes Bow on quietly side by side in sn undisturbed 
stretni : dissonant tones cut one another up into »pan.te pulses oF lone. 
This desCTJplion of the distinction at which we have arrived agrees precisely 
with Euclid's old delinition, Consonance is the blending of a higher with 
a lower tone. Dissonance is incapacity to mix, when two tones cannot 
blend, bnt appear rough to the ear." 

In conclusion, we may blend the physiological and 
psychological reasons for the effects of music, thus : The 
ear has become habituated through long experience to 
search for unity of effect in sounds. When it hears musi- 
cal chords, it recognizes, after a few vibrations, that all 
the sounds are exact subdivisions of some one note, — in 
other words, that what is heard results from a succession 
of like amid varied effects- At other times, when the mind 
cannot recognize that this is the case, it is natural to sup- 
pose that there is an endeavor to recognize the fact, and, 
owing to this endeavor, that there is a positive effort on 
the part of the organs of sensation in the ear to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions and to discover ele- 
ments of unity and likeness that do not exist. That the 
ear is sometimes successful in doing this, is proved by its 
acceptance of the slight variations from true harmony that 
are found in the temperate scale. In decided discords, 
however, nothing can make the sounds seem to compare, 
and the nerves and muscles are wearied by the effort of 
trying to do it, just as they would be, were they listening 
intently for sounds or footsteps which they failed to hear. 
Of course, the nerves of hearing, strained, and on the alert, 
but without success, give the ear pain, not pleasure. Pleas- 
ure in connection with sound, esthetic satisfaction in con- 
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nection with tone, is experienced by mind or ear in the 
d^ree only in which the result is perceived to be a unity 
obtained from the apparent variety of unlike complex 
wholes by putting together those that have like partial 
effects. 
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A SYSTEMATIC arrangement of this series of essays 
■^ would place " Music as a Representative Art "" in 
the same volume as " Poetry as a Representative Art." 
But it has been thought best to depart from this arrange- 
ment on account, partly, of the length of the latter of 
these essays, partly, of the brevity of the two that are in 
this volume, and partly of the desirability of bringing 
together under one cover material naturally fitted to ap- 
peal to those especially interested in music. 

For another reason, too, this course may be found ad- 
vantageous. It was shown in the first of this series of 
essays, "Art in Theory," that the higher arts, sometimes 
called for this reason, the humanities, are all developed 
from forms in which a man expresses thought or mental 
feeling, which forms, because thought and feeling are in- 
audible and invisible, are always adaptations by him, for 
representative purposes, of sights or sounds furnished by 
the physical phenomena of external nature, including 
the physical utterances or movements which are natural 
to the human beings about him as possessors of bodies 
as well as of minds. 

It was shown, moreover, that the representation of 
mind, or the expression of thought and feeiing, and the 
representation of nature, or the use of forms unchanged 
in appearance from the way in which they are presented 
in the world about one, necessarily go together, " An 
artificially shaped machine or implement," it was pointed 
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out, " at once suggests the question, ' what can it do ? ' 
But a drawing or carving never suggests this question, 
but rather ' what did the man who drew the object think 
about it or of it, that he should have reproduced it ? ' " 

A further consideration suggested by the fact that the 
art-form is an express!"" "' ♦>>n>inht and mental feeling, 
and also a rcproductic earance of nature, was 

that the efforts of the i constantly be turned in 

two apparently differ is, one tending to de- 

velop the form on ac sffects upon the mind ; 

the other, on accoun ts upon the ear or eye. 

It was said, too, that dency leads him to de- 

velop the possibilities ot ce in the form ; the sec- 

ond tendency, to develop the possibilities of style in it, 
and, therefore, of such characteristics as rhythm and har- 
mony, which, as exemplified in poetry and music, have 
been considered in the preceding essay. 

The essay which follows has to do with form as expres- 
sive of significance ; and it will serve to counteract any 
erroneous impressions, if such have been produced, with 
reference to the exclusiveness of the claims of form con- 
sidered merely as form. It will serve to do this all the 
more effectively inasmuch as music is one of the two arts 
— architecture being the other^concerning the necessity 
of significance in which there is the most need of argu- 
ment. For years, certain writers have supposed it to be 
an indication of critical discrimination to divide the arts 
into those which they term the representative and the 
presentative. Reasons why this distinction is detrimental 
to the true theory of art, and to true methods of pro- 
duction in it, are suggested in the Preface, as well as in 
Chapters IV. to VIII. of " Art in Theory,"' and, as applied 
to poetry, are clearly indicated in chapter XIX. of 




'■ Poetry as a Representative Art," But, notwithstand- 
ing proof to the contrary, the writers mentioned have 
strenuously insisted, as in the quotation on page 235, that 
the theory that all art is representative is certain to 
"break down" when applied in detail to music. How 
far this prophecy has been justified the reader o( this 
essay will have an opportunity of judging. 

As will be unfolded in the pages that follow, sig- 
nificance in music is derived partly from its use of 
instinctive methods of intonation (aside from articula- 
tion as in words), through which men convey to one 
another intelligence of particular phases of feeling ; and 
partly from its use of methods of sound coming from 
sources other than human. The use of the first of these 
methods causes music to represent the mind ; the use of 
the second, causes it to represent nature ; but it is well to 
notice that the second method merely carries further, as 
will be exemplified, a process which the mind, according 
to the principle 0/ correspondence, is constantly employing, 
and that only in cases in which sounds of nature are used, 
such as the mind has not previously employed for purposes 
of expression, can music be said to be, in a strict sense 
imitative. 

On page 97 of the essay on " Rhythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music " it was said — and the statement needs 
to be repeated here — that significance in music is deter- 
mined by the character of that which is there described as 
the motive. This motive, itself representative, continues to 
be representative when developed ; but, nevertheless, it is 
developed almost entirely in accordance with the require- 
ments of form irrespective of significance. In this regard 
there ts a close correspondence between music and archi- 
tecture. A symphony is constructed from a single 
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significant series of tones ; and precisely in the same way 
a building is constructed from a single significant series 
of outlines, as in a rounded or pointed arch. In both arts, 
however, there is an occasional return to nature for the 
purpose of incorporating, if not imitating, in the product 
some new expression of sicnificance. But as both arts are 
developed, as will be ; first chapter following, 

from a sustained and lethod of giving expres- 

sion to a first suggest to nature is much less 

frequent in them th: ler arts. Poetry, being 

developed from the nd responsive methods 

of expression underi e, manifests a constant 

tendency to talk ba,.^ eforc, to mention and 

describe what has interrupted the flow of thought and 
presented new thought. Painting and sculpture, being 
developed from the same methods of expression, when 
underlying vision, manifest a constant tendency to look 
back and, therefore, to imitate and depict what has inter- 
rupted the contemplation of one object of sight and pre- 
sented another. 

This fact, that certain characteristics of art are wellnigh 
entirely dependent upon form considered as significant, 
while certain others are equally dependent on form con- 
sidered merely in itself, makes the tasks both of the art- 
producer and of the art-critic peculiarly difficult. To 
neglect the requirements of significance is to disregard 
the soul of art, that which is the very substance of its 
life; and to neglect the requirements of form is to dis- 
regard its body, that which is essential to its artistic effec- 
tiveness. 

One might suppose that fundamental truths like these, 
however artists and critics might difTer in their applica- 
tions of them, would be accepted as self-evident. But this 
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b not the case. A writer in " The Nation," in criticising 
Ihe author's " Art in Theory," informs his readers that 
''the true theory of the nature of art," the"dcvclop- 
nent" of which theory he ■'commends to students of 
sesthetics," is that art is "the application to anything" 
— the itahcs are his own — " in the spirit of play and for 
pleasure only, of the principle of proportion. The arts," 
be goes on to say, " deal with a great variety of matter, and 
by no means all of them with representation. Music deals 
with pure sound," etc. ; and again, as if there were no 
necessity for poetic harmony as explained in the last essay, 
" Rhyme and rhythm added to the expression of thought 
make poetry ; sound " — and the contrast indicated here, 
as well as the whole surrounding context shows that he 
means sound irrespective of its expressional possibilities 
— "sound submitted to the laws of harmony and melody 

t becomes music," Notice the following, too, from "The 
fcldependent " : "The author" — of "Art in Theory" 
—"has apparently found a dim clue in the antagonisms 
which figure for so much in the evolution of scientific 
theories, and allowed it " t. t., the distinction between 
significance and form, " to beguile him into the belief 
that it might be worked into a theory of art. ■ . . The 
distinction exists for critical purposes" — and if so, why 
should it not be used in a critical essay? — "but has 
little importance in reality. Art is simply, wholly and 
entirely a matter of form . . , the best critical opinion 
nowadays assumes the identity of the art-form with the 
art-meaning." Yes, nowadays ; but there have been times 
when the best critical opinion was represented by men 
like the poet Schiller; and he did not think it superfluous 
Ibut essential to point out, in his " Letters on a Man's 
Esthetic Education," that, in art, " form without subject- 
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matter is the shadow of a possession, and the utmost 
dexterity of art in expression is useless to him who has 
nothing to express." 

Goethe once said that his poetry had been a continual 
confession. Suppose that it had been merely a confession. 
Would this alone hav* marfp Viim the greatest poet of his 
time ? To become 3t need, besides thinking 

of the significance he was to say, to think 

also of the form in w. say it ? And was not 

the significance one ' : form — the versification 

— another thing ? i not have paid attention 

to the one, and m er? Most certainly he 

might. But more trm. e. If his attention had 

been directed chiefly to the significance, he might have 
ranked with Wordsworth ; if to the form, with Swinburne. 
But just because it was directed exclusively to neither ; 
just because he had a "dim clue" through which he was 
"beguiled" in a matter of "little importance," he was 
careful to pay due regard to both, and, by maintaining the 
proper balance between them, to rank where he does — 
with Dante and Shakespeare. So in painting and sculpture. 
The figures of Benjamin West and JuHus Schnorr are 
arranged more effectively than many a most spectacu- 
larly significant climax in a drama; those of Balthasar 
Denner and Florent Willems manifest the most scrupu- 
lous regard for the requirements of line and color. Yet 
because exclusive attention to either significance or form 
led all of them to neglect one of the two, they never can 
rank with artists of which this was not true — Raphael, 
Titian, and Rubens. 

The same is true with reference to architecture. Fif- 
teen years ago everybody in Boston was talking about 
"sincerity " in art. As applied to building a house, this 
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meant that every respective bath-room, or closet, or sta[r- 
casc should be indicated on the exterior by a significantly 
constructed window, or blank space, or protuberance, — a 
thoroughly sound principle so far as it was applicable. 
But with the narrowness and the lack, in a distinctive 
sense, of comprehension characterizing the artistic no- 
tions of our country, the principle was applied to every, 
thing — to every exterior effect, for instance, without any 
regard to any requirements of proportion or harmony. 
The result was those developments of the "Queen 
Anne" style, which even the unbalanced conceptions of 
American criticism had sense enough to nickname 
" Bloody Mary " and " Crazy Jane." Probably, however, 
even these were an advance upon the method pursued in 
the construction of the old Douglas Park University of 
Chicago, a huge Gothic building, the exterior of which 
is said to have been actually completed before any at- 
tempt had been made to decide upon the rooms or halls 
to be placed in the interior. Why should this not have 
been the case? In those days, when men wanted a meat 
market or a prison, they put up indiscriminately what was 
supposed to resemble either a Gothic cathedral or a 
Greek temple. There is no necessity of stopping to ai^ue 
how far all buildings manifesting so partial a regard for 
the requirements of art rank below one in which the 
claims of both significance and form have been given due 
weight, whether it be a private house or a public hall, a 
villa on the Rhine, or a cathedral at Cologne. 

And so with music. The difference between a melody 
of Offenbach and the least successful r«jV(i/iW-work of 
Wagner is the difference between treating musical form as 
if it were wholly a matter of form, and as if it were wholly 
a matter of significance. The difference between both and 
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the best music of Wagner, and of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Sullivan, too, is that in this latter the equilibrium between 
the two tendencies in art is maintained. The essays on 
" The Genesis of Art-Form " and " Rhythm and Har- 
mony in Poetry and Music " have shown what is neces- 
sary in order to develop musical form considered as form. 
The following essay is intended to show what is neces- 
sary in order to choose as the germ of such development, 
a form that is significant of a particular phase of feeling. 



' AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART. 



CHAPTER 1. 

REPRESENTATION IN SONG AS CONTRASTED WITH THAT 
IN SPEECH. 

The SuiUined Soundi of Singing and Uic Uuiuttaincd of T&Ucing — The 
IS Developed id Music and the Liuer in Poetir — DiflfcTcncei 
between these Two Methods of Vacftt ReprcsentBlioii — Music si Neces- 
liuting Sustained Sounds — The Germs ol its Representatiani are Mainly 
in Inaiticulate Utteonce. Instinctive and AsociBtive, rather than Imi- 
tative and Compaintivc — The Representation of Speech, also Depen- 
dent partly upon Inarticulate Intonalions — How these are Related (o 
the Varioui Developmcnli of Music — Repreteniation in Music nol 
Distinct and Definite, as in Words — Darwin's Theory of the Origin of 
Mntic — Gumey's Comment on this — Further Comments — Why Music 
ii not Made Definitely Intelligible or Imitative — Kow it Repruenti 
both Menial Processes and Natural Suiroundingt — The Mind of the 
Compoter not Neceuaiity in the Mood Natuially Represented by his 
Music — His Relation to this Mood that of a Painter to the Mood 
Represented in hia Model's Pose. 



■\X7'HEN a man, or any living- creature, gives vocal ex- 
pression to moods that control him, there are two 
distinct forms which this may assume, both of which, 
however, all creatures cannot always produce. The 
sounds may be either sustained or unsustained. A dog. 
for instance, howls, and also barks ; a cat purrs and also 
, mews; a bird warbles and also chirps; a man sings and 
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ences between pure, orotund, guttural, pectoral, and aspi- 
rated tones, are as decided as are those between the tones 
in different parts in singing and between the characters 
of the sounds produced by different musical instruments. 

When we come to use the word sustained, however, we 
can say that in music a tone is sustained in time, with a 
degree of force, at one pitch, and with one kind of quality, 
in a sense that is not true as applied to speaking. We 
may use articulated words in a song, yet there is a radical 
difference between singing them and talking them ; and, 
so far as concerns merely musical effects, these can be 
produced, as is often the case not only in instrumental but 
even in vocal music, without any of the effects produced 
by articulation. 

It is possible to separate even more clearly the original 
germ of musical representation from that of poetry. As 
shown in Chapter XX. of '' Art in Theory," the elemen* 
tary tendency mainly developed in music, is found in 
those instinctive and always inarticulate ejaculations or 
more prolonged utterances, as of fright or of pleasure, 
which are natural to a man, and these utterances, when, 
intentionally or artistically repeated for purposes of ex- 
pression, come to mean what they do in fulfilment of the 
principle of association. The elementary tendency mainly 
developed in poetry is found in those forms of articula- 
tion used after expression ceases to be wholly instinctive 
and becomes reflective ; and in these forms of articulation, 
as shown in Chapter I. of '' Poetry as a Representative 
Art/' a man begins to imitate what he hears and to make 
his utterances mean what they do in fulfilment of the 
principle of comparison. At the same time, as pointed out 
in the same place, association and comparison are closely 
allied ; and, even when they are most different, expression 
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is developed with completeness in the degree only in 
which it manifests some traces of both. 

Even speech, for instance, while meaning what it does 
on account mainly of articulation is, in part, also dependent, 
precisely as is music, upon that which is not articulation 
— but what we term intonation. A babe too young to 
talk, a foreigner using a language unknown to us, or a 
friend talking at such a distance that his words are indis- 
tinguishable, can each, notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
reveal to us something of his meaning. We can tell from 
his tones, aside from his words, whether he be excited or 
calm, elated or depressed, pleased or angered, earnest or 
indifferent. The effects thus produced spring, evidently, 
from a natural tendency which causes the movements or 
directions — what we might term the general methods of 
the voice — to correspond to those of the motives that 
actuate one. 

On account of this expressional tendency to fulfil, either 
byway of association or of comparison, what may be termed 
tke principle of correspondence, the intonations of speech may 
be said to be, in a true sense, representative. All of us 
must be aware that an acquaintance can be recognized in 
the dark largely because his conversation is characterized 
by similar ways, at certain definite intervals, of moving and 
checking and pitching his utterances ; in other words, be- 
cause he has a certain rhythm and tune of his own. Make 
one a public speaker or a reciter of stories, tike the min- 
strel of former ages, and these movements of the voice 
will be made by him with more art and more regularity. 
Hence the origin of rhythm, as well as of chanting, among 
those story-tellers who were the first poets. Make the 
rhythm a little more marked and regular and arranged in 
clauses of the same length, on the principle of putting 
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like with like, and we have verse. Make the rhythm still 
more marked, by the use of similar sounds at regular in- 
tervals, and we have rhyme. Vary the rhythm to express 
different ideas or classes of ideas, and we have the various 
kinds of metre. Vary the rhythm still more, as well as 
the upward and downward movements of the voice con- 
stituting the tune or chant, and, in connection with this. ' 
pass from unsustained to sustained tones, and we have a 
musical melody. " We are justified in assuming," says 
Helmholtz.in Part ni,,Chapter IX.,of the "Sensations of 
Tone," " that, historically, all music was developed from 
song. Afterward the power of producing similar melodic 
eflects was attained by means of other instruments, which 
had a quality of tone compounded in a manner resembling 
that of the human voice." Of course, in connection with 
the development of melody and the invention of musical 
instruments came the arrangement of notes in musical 
scales and the beginning of harmony ; but these have to 
do not with representation in music, but with the methods 
of elaborating the form of representation. At present, it 
is sufficient to notice that, when once we have a melody 
sung in the notes of a scale, we have but to combine cer- 
tain of these notes, that is, to sound da, mi, sol, not succes- 
sively but simultaneously, and we have harmony. If, 
now, we produce both melody and harmony on different 
musical instruments, and, in connection with these, sing 
without articulating words, as, in fact, most singers do, 
we can yet produce intelligible music ; or we can cease to 
use our voices at all, and still do the same. 

Evidently, there is nothing to prevent the sounds as j 
thus developed from continuing to be representative. At 
the same time, as has been intimated, there is no reason 
why they should be representative in a way as unmistak- 
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ably distinct and definite as we find in language ; and they 
arc not so. Berlioz, we are told, used to amuse himself 
by singing tunes with Italian words, and waiting till his 
hearers had demonstrated how successfully the character 
of the Italian verse had inspired the composer, when he 
would inform them that the music was from a symphony 
of Beethoven, We must all have noticed, too, how scores 
of different sets of words, describing or expressing by no 
means the same experiences or conceptions, may often, 
with equal appropriateness, be sung to the same melody. 
But, while this is so, it is worthy of note that in certain 
general features, especially in expressing certain phases of 
feeling, all these verses must be alike. They must all, for 
instance, be either joyous or sad, or represent either 
elation or depression. With this general and mainly 
emotive method of representation, music must be con- 
tent. 

It may not prove uninteresting in this connection to 
refer to a theory advanced by Darwin in his " Descent of 
Man," Part II., Chapter XIX. He first notices the fact 
that most of the sounds corresponding to those of singing 
are made by the birds and lower animals — frogs, toads, 
tortoises, alligators, etc.,— during the season of breeding, 
and mainly by the males; also, that a certain kind of 
music is found among the most barbarous people, and 
that not only among them, but among civilized people 
also, it has power to excite emotions of tenderness, love, 
triumph, and ardor for war. The sensations and ideas 
excited in us by music, he says, appear " from their vague- 
ness yet depth, like mental reversions to the emotions 
and thoughts of a long past age." He adds: 

" All Ihne tac» . . . become, to ■ ceruin extent. Intelligible U we 
tM7 eMumo Itwt mutlcaJ tone and ihyiliQ) were used by iLe hall-hunutn 
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progenUon of roui during the season of courtship. ... In tbU cue, 
from the deeply-I&id principle of inherited usocialions, mmical tooes would 
be likely to excite in us in a vague and indefinile manner the strong emo. 
lions of a long put ige. . . . The suspicion does not appear imprabo- 
b!e that Ihe progenitors of miui, either the moles or the females, or both 
sexes, before they had acquired the power oF eipressiag their mutual love in 
articulate language, endeavored to charm each otbei with musical notes and 
rhythm. The impassioned orator, bard, or musician, when, with his varied 
tones and cadences, he eiciies the strongest emotions in his heoreti, little 
suspects that he uses the same means by which, at on extremely remote 
period, his half-human ancestors aroused each other's ardent passions during 
their mutual courtship and rivalry." 

In commenting on this passage, Gumey, in his " Power 
of Sound," Chapter VI., says : 

" Whether or not the theory commends itself on its own merits, then la 
no reason why it should seem derogatory to the art whose effects it would in 
some measure explain ; for, at any rate, the diSerentiilion in questioii ix lo 
complete that transcendenlalisfs can easily aftord 10 ignore the early itepi of 
il. . . . Those who believe in the expression of spirit through matter 
need find no difGcuIly in the sublimation of a spiritual language out of nn- 
spiritual associations. . . . What was primarily a simple ultimate 
pleasure which the organism was adapted to receive, might well become, in 
time, capable of opening the floodgates to mighty emotions . . . and 
so to tell us of things we have not se«a and shall not see." 

These views are of interest here chiefly on account of 
the confirmation that they afford of the antiquity of the 
musical element. In attributing a conscious and non- 
subjective design to these sounds, however, if in nothing 
else, Mr. Darwin seems to have lost sight of a very im- 
portant fact with reference to all expressions of this 
character. A man sings or hums during courtship, not 
to show himself off to his sweetheart, but to give vent to 
his joy in having a sweetheart. She may be charmed by 
the result, but his first object is less to do something for 
her than for himself ; and if this be the case with a design- 
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ing creature like man, how much more likely is it to be so 
with birds and other creatures governed mainly by in- 
stinct \ Nor must it be supposed that what Darwin 
suggests, though it may be the main motive, is the only 
one underlying singing in these lower orders of life. The 
solitary canary in his cage will sing Just as sweetly when 
the morning's light arouses him as the lark looking down 
upon his mate in the nest below him. 

In short, there seems to be no way of getting a true 
conception of the nature of musical form, except by recog- 
nizing, as all will readily do, that in natural music, with 
which, as distinguished from artistic music, we arc now 
dealing, sustained sounds, as distinguished from the un- 
sustained sounds that we hear in speech, represent sus- 
tatned emotive processes. The fact that they are sustained 
leads us to infer that the mind is in a subjective state, 
and influenced only slightly by external considerations. 
The slightness of this influence, moreover, sufficiently 
explains both why the forms of music are not made 
definitely intelligible to a listener, and also why they 
contain so little of the imitative element. A man in the 
subjective, absent-minded condition in which he takes to 
humming, is usually equally unconscious of the presence 
either of surrounding persons or of sounds. He is not in 
a mood, therefore, either to address the one distinctly, or 
to repeat the other accurately. 

White this is true, however, it is also true that the 
sounds produced by him will necessarily, not in a specific 
but in a general way, represent both his own mental 
processes and his surroundings. Take any uncultivated 
person, for instance, who has not learned to conceal and 
so, to a certain extent, to misrepresent his moods. We 
shall find that the intonations of the tune hummed by 
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htm, like his gait, will inform us at once of the general 

tenor of the motive impelling him ; whether, for instance, 
it be hopeful or desponding. This accords with what has 
been said already. But besides this, if he have ever heard, 
especially if he have heard frequently, sounds like the 
humming of bees, the whistling of winds or of railway 
locomotives, or the notes of squirrels, quails, whippoor- 
wilis, robins, catbirds, or of songs sung by men and 
women about him, in nine cases out of ten, his own tones, 
at times unconsciously to himself, but nevertheless actu- 
ally, will imitate some of these sounds, all of which, being 
external to himself, are, so far as he is concerned, those of 
external nature. Natural music, therefore, is representa- 
tive both of man and of nature. 

The art of music begins when a man becomes interested 
in natural music to such an extent as to be led to develop 
its forms for their own sakes (see " Art in Theory," Chap- 
ter VIII.). For instance, one in an absent-minded way 
may be singing, or listening to others who are singing. 
Suddenly some feature of the sounds attracts his atten- 
tion, and he starts to experiment with them ; and soon, 
as a result not of absent-mindedness now, but of present- 
minded design, he produces a melody. This process needs 
only to be carried on by different men for a few centuries, 
and it will lead necessarily to elaborate works of art, the 
development of a system in accordance with which they 
may be composed, and the invention of all sorts of musical 
instruments on which to execute them. 

Notice particularly that the composer of this artistic 
music need not himself always be in the mood naturally 
represented by it. " Critics," says Schumann, in one of 
his letters, " always wish to know what the composer him- 
self cannot tell them. . . . Good heavens ! will the 
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day ever come when people will cease to ask us what we 
mean by our divine compositions? . . . Where a 
youth of eighteen hears a world-famous occurrence in a 
musical work, a man only perceives some rustic event, 
while the musician probably never thought of either, but 
simply gave the best music that he happened to feel 
within him just then." And Mendelssohn says: " If you 
asked me what I thought on the occasion in question, I 
should say the song itself, precisely as it stands." 

It is evident that the relation of the composer to the 
mood naturally represented by his music is analogous to 
that of a painter to the mood naturally represented by the 
pose of his model. All that the musician needs to do, is 
to take some musical movement resulting from a particular 
mood, and develop his composition in a manner analogous 
to this movement, or consistent with it. But in order to 
do this successfully as a result of art, it is evidently im- 
perative that he should first make himself thoroughly 
familiar with the motives and methods of music as an 
expression of nature. 



CHAPTER II. 

REPRESENTATION THROUGH MUSICAL DURATION AND 

FORCE: RHYTHM. 

Similarity of Poetic and Musical Repxesentation— Representative Intona^ 
tions of Elocution — Through Duration, Force, Pitch, and Qualit]r— Dis- 
coursive or Associative and Dramatic or Comparative Elocution— Each 
Representative according to the Principle of Correspondence— Musical 
Duration as Representative — Musical Duration as Representative of 
both Mental Moods and Natural Effects — Illustrations^Musical Force 
as Representative of both Mental Moods and Natural Effects — Rhythm 
as a Combination of Effects of Duration and Force — Significance of 
Rhythm — As Representing Moods of Buoyancy and Exhilaration — Con- 
fidence, Triumph— Self- Poise, Dignity — The Gliding, Yielding, Grace- 
ful — Hesitation, Doubt— Disturbance, Turmoil, Confusion— Imitative 
Effects— Forging— Flight Downward — Upward — Snakes — Water- 
Flowing Ease— Giants' Tread. 

lUf USIC has been said to represent sustained mental 
processes, and yet to do this in only an indefinite 
and general way. The most general way of doing it, how- 
ever, involves differences in the methods of giving ex- 
pression to different phases of these processes. It would 
be in order, therefore, at this place, to enter into a full 
discussion of these different methods. But the effects of 
music are subject, in the main, to the same laws of sound 
as are those of poetry ; and, as presented in book form, 
poetic effects are much the more easy of the two to illus- 
trate. For this reason, as well as because what the author 
had to say of poetry in this connection was first prepared 
for publication, an extended treatment of many of these 
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methods, with the exact significance represented by the 
different phases of each of them, has already been given 
in the volume entitled " Poetry as a Representative Art," 
Chapters IV. to XII, inclusive. Of course, much that 
was said there, it would be superfluous to repeat here. 
But enough will be recalled to render the general subject 
intelligible to the reader, and enough added to show its 
bearing upon the special art now to be considered. 

An endeavor to ascertain the elements of representation 
in sound suggests, at once, a reference to the art of elocu- 
tion. This art has the power of producing through the 
intonation of words, irrespective of their articulation, an 
almost endless variety of effects; and the argument is 
logically irresistible that these effects are the same in kind 
as those of music. What, then, are the elements of elocu- 
tionary effects?' A moment's consideration will cause 
us to recognize that there are four of these. They can 
all be perceived by emphasizing strongly the first syllables 
of barbarous, murmuring, tartariee. Singling; or papa; or 
by emphasizing a word like/» in the sentence " I will go 
if so." In giving the emphasis it will be noticed that the 
emphatic syllables and the word ^ are made to differ from 
that which accompanies them, first, in duration: they 
are sounded in longer time ; second, in force : they are 
sounded with more energy ; third, in pilch ; they are 

' The ilgniBcstion o[ ihe mcthodt of elocutionuy rcprcMnutioQIo wbicb, 
in Ihii ea»j, ihoiie of muiic >ie conelsled, niRy be (ound detuted in full 
in the i.nttior't " Ortlor'a Manual." Thii book, firat iuued in 1879, 
hai had ui increuing ule — oi secmi lo be tbe cue wilh " Poetry u ■ 
RepreieiiMti** Art " — tverj year since the dtto ol its pabUotion, and it b 
not too niQch lo uy thai, since [hat tiiae, no other tieilise of acknowledged 
merit upon the tubject hu been produced in which, however amch devel- 
oped, the cxplanalioBi then made lor the fint lime have not beeo adopted 
without virtaal alteration. 
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sounded on a key which, if used in music, would be rela- 
tively higher or lower in the musical scale; fourth, in 
quality : they are sounded with more fulness or thinness 
of tone. Simply by increasing the degree in which any of 
these elements enter into ordinary accentuation, we can 
increase the degree of emphasis represented by them. 

With reference to these four elements, it may be well to 
notice, further, that duration is merely an external effect 
of sound, while force, pitch, and quality are ail essential to 
the very formation of it ; different degrees of force, as we 
learn from science, being determined by the relative size 
of the vibrations causing the tone ; of pitch, by their rela- 
tive rapidity ; and of quality by the relative size and 
rapidity of those compounded together in order to pro- 
duce any apparently single tone — almost every tone, as 
science has ascertained, being a compound. 

Now let us consider the significance of these elements." 
In elocution as in music they all represent emotive effects ; 
but, at the same time, each represents a certain phase of 
these effects. Moreover, in elocution each of thesephases 
is manifested in two ways, one of which may be termed 
discouTsive and the other dramatic. Discoursive elocu- 
tion, generally termed that of emphasis, is developed from 
WJ/Zw/JW methods of expression, and corresponds, in this 
regard, to words formed from ejaculations. It is used 
mainly in oratory. Dramatic elocution, generally termed 
that of personation, is developed by the refiecltve powers 
asa result of impressions received from without. Mimicry, 
in some form, underlies all its effects ; for which reason, 
it will be seen at once to correspond to words formed asa 
icsult of imitation, and to be the phase of delivery used 
ounly in dramatic acting. 

•Sooiiulep. 151. 
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Effects in this latter kind of elocution, of course, inter- 
pret themselves. In discoursive elocution they need 
further explanation. As used in this, however, it may be 
said in general that they are based, in just as true a sense 
as if they were more clearly imitative, upon the principle 
of correspondence, in accordance with which it seems to be 
instinctively felt, even when not consciously thought, that 
different phases and movements of invisible and inaudible 
mental moods have their analogues in different forms 
and operations in the visible and audible world. In ful- 
filment of this principle, it is recognized in ways that 
will be explained presently that the element of duration 
measures the utterances, indicating, according as they are 
short or long, whether a subject is conceived to be o( slight 
or of great importance. This interpretation of the mean- 
ing of duration, by the way, shows how appropriate the 
art-term metre or measure is as applied not only to form 
but to thought, in all cases in which the form accurately 
embodies the thought. Again it may be said, for reasons 
that will be given hereafter, that force, in giving greater 
or less loudness to utterance, energises it ; that pitch, by 
interpreting the motive, aims it ; and that quality, by 
manifesting the kind of feeling, tempers it. Besides this, 
it is well to notice that duration and force together are 
essential to the effects of rhythm, and pitch and quality 
together to those of tune ; rhythm resulting from the 
measuring of time or movement by regularly recurring im- 
pulses perceptible in the physical world, and tune from a 
similar cause, detected only by scientific analysis, operat- 
ing through vibrations upon our inner nervous and men- 
tal organism. 

These statements, however, are only preliminary. Let 
us pass on to sec how the principle of correspondence as 
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fulfilled, both in associative or discoursive, and in imita- 
tive or dramatic, elocution can be made to apply to mi 
and first to the elements entering into rhythm, namely, 
duration and force. Considering duration for a little 
without reference to force, it is evident that, from noticing 
the absolute or relative time of movements in what we 
hear and see in nature, we can learn that of which, both 
in words and deeds, a fast pace and a slow pace are in- 
dicative ; and that we can infer from this that of which 
rapid sounds and slow sounds arc indicative. Through 
the aid of this test, we find that rapidity is indicative, by 
way of association, of moods that &tg Joyous or mirthful; 
or, as applied to special thoughts or feelings, of such as 
seem deserving of only brief consideration because they 
are Ught and trifling: and, as applied to natural effects in- 
fluencing such moods, that it is indicative, by way of com- 
parison or imitation, of those actually exhibiting quick 
motion. Slowness, on the contrary, is indicative of grave 
and serious moods ; of thoughts and feelings worthy of 
long consideration, therefore, of dignity and importance ; 
and of natural effects that exhibit a retarded motion. 

What has been said hardly needs illustration. Every- 
one can recall the general difference in rapidity between 
ordinary dance-music as it is termed, and church music; 
or between a hornpipe and a hymn; and he knows, too, 
that this difference is determined by the fact that the for- 
mer represent by way of association. Joyous, mirthful, 
light, trifling moods and that the latter represent the op- 
posite. The same fact will be recognized almost as readily 
to be true of movements designed to be representative 
not so much of moods, i. e., of thoughts and feelings, as, 
by way of comparison or imitation, of outward materia] 
effects. To prove this, take some of the motives, as they 
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termed, of the operas of Wa^er. from whom, as not 
only the most modem but the most prominent of repre- 
sentative composers, it isappropriate that the most of our 
illustrations with reference to this subject should be drawn. 
Fortunately, too, these motives have been put into such 
forms of notation and given such titles that no one need 
hesitate in a treatise like this to point to them as authori- 
tative. Without further acknowledgment, it is enough to 
say that those that are to be used in the pages following, 
are to be found, in the form in which they are presented 
and with the titles assigned to them, either in the " Guide 
through the Music of Richard Wagner's Ring of the 
Nibelung " of Hans Von Wolzogen, or else in the " Wag. 
ner's Tristan und Isolde " of Gustav Kobbi. Here, to 
begin with, is (i) the " Motive of Loge," the spirit of flame, 
taken from " The Rhinegold." Notice the appropriate- 





ness, not so much now of the alternating upward and 
ard directions of pitch, to which reference will be 
made hereafter, as of the rapid motion through which the 
ickering and fluttering of the flame is represented. 
Notice the equal appropriateness of the alow time given 
to the "Motive of the Love-Death," in "Tristan und 
Isolde " : (2.). 



Passing on now Xo force, there is no difficulty in flnding 
what it too, represents, through observing the manifesta* 
tions of it in nature. Great force, involving loudness of 
tone, indicates, of course, great energy, either of body or of 
mind ; as in expressions of earnestness, strength, self-as- 
sertion, vehemence. Notice the music on page 272 in 
Chapter III., numbered 28 and 29. For an analogous 
reason, slight force involving softness of tone, indicates 
the opposite, i. e., little energy, as in expressions of indif- 
ference, weakness, gentleness, mildness. Notice the music 
numbered 9 and 81. In addition to this, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that great force represents that which 
has a loud sound, or is so vast in sise that its sound would 
be loud if it produced any ; and that slight force represents 
that which has a soft sound, or is so small that it would 
have this if it produced any. Notice the music numbered 
14 and 16. 

The most important use of force in music, however, and 
the same !s true of duration, is in cases in which both of 
these elements combine in order to produce effects of 
rhythm; in cases, that is, in which neither duration nor 
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force is general or absolute but special or relative, differ- 
ent notes that follow one another being iJistinguished by 
different degrees of length and loudness. It is in rhythm, 
too, that the representative features of both elements 
become most apparent, 

A full discussion of the different kinds of rhythm, or of 
the signiiicance of each kind of it. is not needed here. The 
former subject is discussed in Chapters I. to VI. of 
" Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music," and the 
latter subject in Chapters IV. to VIII. of " Poetry as a 
Representative Art." In this place, it suffices to say that 
rhythm is produced by accenting — sometimes through 
duration alone, sometimes through force alone, but usually 
through both in combination — certain tones separated 
from one another by exactly the same intervals of time. 
In music these accented tones, as a rule, begin measures. 
They arc the tones immediately following the perpendicu- 
lar lines termed bars in the music below. In poetry, the 
accents are sometimes at the ends, and sometimes in the 
middles of the measures. 

With reference to the significance of rhythm, it may 
be said that when it is regular and strongly accented, like 
the steady pace and tread of a vigorous man or of a file of 
soldiers, it indicates conceptions like those of buoyancy 
and exhilaration, as in the galop (3) : 
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No, 3. 

— Taut a la JeU : Phil. Fakrbath. 



Of confidence and triumph, as in the Marseillaise Hymn, 
(see music No. 28) or in the ordinary inarch (4) : 




No. 4. 
— Among Comrade! March : Carl Fautt. 

Also of self-poise and dignity, as in the minuet (5) : 

Andante. -. 




—Minitttdila Ctir : C. CeMi. 




No. 8. 
- Tres yolic Walti : EmiU Waldtmfcl. 

When the rhythm is not strongly marked, and is 
greatly varied, it indicates conceptions lil<e those of hesi- 
tation and doubt, as in this passage (g) from Beetho- 
ven's pianoforte "Sonata in E Minor," op. 90, which, 
according to Gurney (" Power of Sound," XIV.), " is said 
to have been humorously connected with the indecision 
in the mind of a certain noble lover whose passion for an 
actress had been expressed in a preceding theme." 
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Greater and more abrupt changes of the same kind, 
either in duration, or force, or in both, represent, of 
course, greater degrees of similar emotions, until, when 
carried to extremes, they suggest, like explosive sounds 
in nature, the highest possibilities of disturbance, tur- 
moil, and convulsion- 
Rhythm that fulfils the principle of correspondence 
in that it produces not merely associative, but also com- 
parative and so distinctively imitative eKects, are also not 
uncommon. Notice the suggestion of hammering in the 
" Forging Motive " of Wagner's " Rhinegold " (lo) : 



Also, in the same opera, the "Motive of the Flight" 
which accompanies the descent to the earth of Freia. the 
goddess of light and love (ii): 



Which reminds us of the " WalkUren Motive " or " Ride 
Motive" in Wagner's "Walkflre," which also represents 
flying, but in this case flying upward (12): 
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In the " Rhinegold," again, we have the " Snake Motive 
represented both in the rhythm and in the movements of 
pitch (13): 



s 



J i J.' 
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No. 13. 

Also the " Motive of the Primeval Element," represent 
ing the gentle rippling of water as in a river (14) : 




No. 14. 



') 



" In Venice," says Gardiner, in his " Music of Nature," 
"where the people are constantly moving upon the 
water, the motion of the boat suggests the flowing ease 
of triple time, in which all their celebrated airs and 
barcarolles are written. A beautiful illustration of this 
movement is to be found in Mr. Moore's words and 
music: 

*' * Row, brothers, row ; the stream runs fast ; 
The rapids are near and the daylight past.' " 



The first line of which is as follows : 
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Faint - ly m tolls the eve - ning chime, Our 
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yoi - 088 keep tune aod our omb 



keep time. 



No. 15. 

— Canadian BoaUSang: T. Moore. 

Notice, finally, as distinctly representing both force and 
movement, the " Motive of the Giants," from Wagner's 
" Rhinegold," in which we are supposed to hear the tread 
of their feet (16): 
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No. 16. 



CHAPTER III. 

REPRESENTATION THROUGH MUSICAL PITCH, HIGH AND 
LOW, UPWARD AND DOWNWARD. 

Correspondences in the External World to High and Low Pitch — And to Up- 
ward and Downward Directions of it — Further Explanations — As 
Illustrated in Elocutionary Intonations — Gregorian Chants as Devel- 
oped from Elocutionary Laws — Upward Movements in Musical Ques- 
tions — In Anticipative Expectancy — Downward Movements in Effects 
that are Conclusive — Affirmative and Positive — Combined Upward and 
Downward Movements in Effects both Anticipative and Conclusive — 
The Same Rendered Emphatic — Imitative Effects : Upward as in 
Rising — Downward as in Sinking — In Both Directions. 

T N accordance with the principle of correspondence the 
conditions of pitch, high or low, or its movements in 
directions upward or downward in the musical scale, seem 
to be in exact analogy with correlated conditions and 
directions with which we are all familiar in the external 
world of space about us ; and, like them, to indicate the 
mental aim or motive. When, for instance, one is elated, 
he holds his head high, and his movements are varied like 
those of a buoyant schoolboy. When one is depressed, 
his head bends downward and his movements are few. It 
is the same with the utterances. A soaring bird sings in 
a high and changing key, a crouching man threatens or a 
dog growls in a low and monotonous key. High and 
varied tones, therefore, seem to represent elation of spirit, 
or that which is felt to be elevating in its influence ; and 
low and uniform tones represent depression of spirit, or 
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that which is felt to be impressive. These statements 
will be found sufficiently illustrated by comparing the ex- 
hilarating music numbered 21, 22, 28, 29,33,40,43,45, 
46, 66, with that of an opposite character numbered 2, 10, 
16, 17, 24. 30, 34, 51, 52, 56, and 63. 

The same is true with reference to movements in the 
directums of pitch. Its tendency, when two or more 
tones are heard in succession, may be upward or down- 
ward. When taking either direction, pitch follows laws 
applicable to all movement. Men lift their bodies, limbs. 
feet, when they start to do something. They let their 
hands fall at their sides and sit down or lie down when 
they get through with what they have to do. The lungs 
rise in inspiration and fall in expiration. So with voices 
in speaking. Their sounds rise when a man feels inspired 
to begin to say something, e.g., " I( s6, I will go." They 
fall when the inspiration is over, because he is through 
saying it, e.g., " If so, I wttl gb." In otherwords-toquote 
from page 47 of " The Orator's Manual." written many 
years a^o, where ample illustrations of all the following 
statements will be found : - Upward and downward move- 
ments of pitch represent the mental motive. The voice 
rises when one is moved to open, and falls when moved 
to close, the expression of an idea. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that these directions of pitch depend upon 
the relations of utterance to the sense, and not merely to 
the sentence. If the sense does not close or open where 
the sentence does, the tones may fall before its close and 
rise at its end, eg.. ' I will g6. if s6,' ' Will you g6?' 
' N6, 1 w6nt, if he s thire." " 

We may extend, and, at the same time, explain this by 
saying that the voice rises lor the purpose of opening or 
broaching an idea ; that is to say. for the purpose of 
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pointing away from the thought immediately expressed, 
e.g., when one is inclined to consider the words uttered as 
merely anticipative or indecisive, in the sense of being in 
themselves subordinate, insignificant, trite, negative, or 
questionable, as contrasted with something that is ex- 
pected to be, or that has been, expressed by the falling 
inflection. On the contrary, the voice falls for the pur- 
pose of closing or completing an idea ; that is to say, for 
the purpose of pointing to the thought immediately ex- 
pressed, e.g., when one is inclined to consider the words 
uttered as final or decisive, in the sense of being in them- 
selves interesting, important, noteworthy, afiirmative, or 
positive. The voice fails when giving its sentence in the 
sense either of having completed the expression of a sen- 
timent or o( having uttered something sententiously. 

In order to recognize the degree in which, even in 
speech, intelligence of the motives that are directing the 
thoughts or feelings may be conveyed by methods other 
than by the mere articulations which cause the sounds to 
be words, notice, in the following examples, how the same 
phraseology may be made to convey entirely different 
meanings. Here the upward inflections, as given on the 
opening clauses, indicate anticipation, or the fact that 
what is expressed in them is subordinate and insignifi- 
cant, as compared to what is expressed in the concluding 
clauses : 

The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone ; the Bolenin brood of care 
Piod 6a. and each one as before wiU chsM 
His favorite phanlom : ycl all these shall liafe 
Their mirth and Iheii employments, and sbill come 
And make Iheit bed with thte. 

But here the downward inflections, as given on precisely 
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the same opening clauses, indicate conclusiveness, or the 
fact that what is expressed in them is interesting, impor- 
tant, and noteworthy, entirely aside from that which is 
expressed in the concluding clauses. 

The giy will Uugh 
When thou ut gdoe ; the solemn brood oi caro 
Plod tin, and each one is befoiE will chase 
His favorite phantom : yet all these Ehall Mmve 
Their minh and their employmeDts, and shall come, 
And make their bed with Ihfe. 

Notice also the following : " We alt know his w6rd is a 
little uncertain," indicates the trite, the well known. 
"We all know his w6rd is a little uncertain," indicates 
the noteworthy, the important. "There is a pdth through 
the wiJods h6re," indicates indecision in view of the doubt- 
ful. " There is a pith through the w6ods hfere," indicates 
decision in view of what is not considered doubtful. " It 
mtSst be so," indicates the questionable ; " It must be so," 
indicates positive assurance. "He declaims very wdll," 
gives questionable praise to the mediocre ; " He declaims 
very will,"' positively commends the excellent. "John 
has returned hdme," questions the action, and produces 
the effect of disapproval; "John has returned hime," 
expresses, at times, just the opposite. 

That similar principles apply to the movements of pitch 
in the melody of music, we might infer as a result of con- 
sidering the subject theoretically. But we can not only 
infer it but perceive it as a result of a practical study of 
facts. Notice the following text, (17) which was connected 
with the notation of the Gregorian chants, written in the 
sixth century. Whether Pope Gregory (A.D. 590-604) 
originated these methods, or derived them from Pope Syl- 
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vcster (a.D. 314-335), as is sometimes said, or from St. 
Ambrose (a.D. 341-397), or whether all of these derived 
them from the ancient Romans or the Greeks, it is now 
acknowledged that, historically, all our modem European 
systems of melody, and, through them, of harmony have 
grown out of these chants, or at least have come down to 
us through them. Could a stronger proof be afforded 
that music is a development of that which in its incipiency 
is representative? These chants to which, or through 
which, all modern music is traceable, were deliberately 
composed in order to be this, and nothing else. 

The representative character of the movements of musi- 
cal pitch is wellnigh equally manifested in modern melodies. 
Except where the significance of these depends upon their 
connection with harmony, which, as will be shown pres- 
ently, introduces another principle, it will be found that 
almost always in the degree in which they commend 
themselves to general taste to such an extent as to con- 
tinue to preserve their popularity, in that degree they 
parallel the movements natural to the speaking utter- 
ance of the sentiments to which they give expression- 
Notice, for example, how distinctly the theme of the lol- 
lowing asks a question : 
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a bo-dy meet a bo-dy, Gom-in' thro* the rye. 




\n > i ^J^ i 



bo-dy ki88 a ba4y, Need a bo-dy cry ? 

No. 18. 

—OmirC thro* the Rye : Scotch Melody, 



So, too, how both melody and harmony unite in order to 
produce this same effect in the " Motive of the Question 
to Fate," in Wagner's " Walkttre " (19) : 



P^l^ i' ^ 
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No. 19. 

Notice, again, how distinctly the motive in Wagner's 
" G6tterdammening," termed the " Wedding Call," ex- 
presses anticipation, and, in this case, in the absence of 
any minor tendency, joyous anticipation (20) : 




No. 20. 



Again, notice how both harmony and melody join to 
emphasize anticipation carried to a pass of exuberant ex- 
pectancy in the cry of Brunhilde^ in the same opera, as 
waking from her sleep of ages she greets the world once 
more (21): 



r../*^ 
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No. 21. 



In the ** Walkiire ** precisely the same feeling is conveyed 
by the " Motive of Siegfried the WSllsung/* himself the 
representative of anticipative, buoyant, hopeful, enthusi- 
astic youth (22). 
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No. 22. 



In contrast to these, notice the conclusive effect of the 
downward movement in what is called the ** Slumber 
Motive," suggesting rest from labor, in the " Walkiire ** 

(23) : 
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No. 23. 

Also, in the same opera, the more affirmatively and posi- 
tively conclusive effects of the " Motive of Renunciation " 

(24): 
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And of ■' Godly Wrath " (25) : 



No. ,s. 

In most music, as in most speech, we have both antici- I 
pative upward movements and also conclusive downward 
ones. Here are both in a comparatively mild form : 1 




Be It «v - er bo bom - ble, Tbere'a no place like borne. 
No. 36. 

—Hem, . St.:..' lion,, : J. H. Paynt. 




ta wbaa Mine bean IncUgiiuit breoka To ibow tbu itUl sbe lives. 
No. 27. 
— Tht Harf that »nti t*rttigi Tata'i Halii : T. Mavrt. 
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Here are both in a very emphatic form : 




March on, march on, all hearts resolvod On lib ■ er-ty or death. 
No. aS. 

—MariHVmsi Hymn : RsMgil dt Lille. 

And in the peculiar combination in the following of both 
upward and downward movements, anticipation seems to 
be represented as certain of positive realization ; the Eng- 
lish translation of the words set to the first line being, 
" Look how the rays of the sun streaming bright shed its 
radiance around, let's be up and doing." 




r7 Ckertis, il Trmialori : ytrdi. 



As illustrations of upward and downward directions of 
pitch, representative, in the sense of fulfilling the princi- 
ple of correspondence in such a way as to be distinctly 
imitative of outward natural effects, notice in Wagner's 
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Rhinegold," the " Motive of the Rising Treasure," the title 
of which should sufficiently explain its significance (30): 




Also, in the same opera, in the " Motive of the Nornes," 
the representation of Erda, the mother of earth, as, with 
her daughters, the Nornes, she comes up from bcIow(3i); 



and then the " Motive of the GStterdammerung," which 
represents her as she sinks downward again (32) : 



Notice, also, further on in the same opera, the upward and 
downward representation in the " Rainbow Motive "(33) : 



CHAPTER IV, 

REPRESENTATION THROUGH MUSICAL PITCH : COMBINED 
WAVE-MOVEMENTS. 

The Meoningof the Elacutionaty Circumflex or Wave- Movements — Further 
Explanations— How these Condilions are Paralleled in Music— Illustra- 
tions of Inconclusive Uncertainty — Ending with Positive and Decisive 
Effects— Of Anticipation Ending with Finality— Of the Indeddve 
ending with the Decisive — Of Hope, ending with Doubt — 0( IroDy, 
Mockery — Other lUuitrations. 

pjESIDES the simple upward and downward directions , 

of pitch, there are cases in elocution in which, on a 
single emphatic word, the tones are made to move in both 
directions. The result gives us what is termed the cir- 
cumflex inflection, or wave. Its representative effect, of 
course, is to indicate a combination of the motives natu- 
rally expressed by a movement in each of these directions. 
In other words, it points both away from an idea or feel- 
ing expressed as important on account of its relation to 
something else, and it also points to the same idea or feel- 
ing as important in itself. We find this inflection, some- 
times, in consecutive discourse, as in the following, where 
the speaker, in uttering the word independence, is thinking 
of its results, and of pointing away to them, as well as of ] 
itself and of pointing to it : 

: independence, «iid It wiU I 



For a similar reason, to indicate that a word is used I 
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largely on account of its suggestions of other things, wc 
find the same inflection in cases of comparison, as in " He 
is the Gladstone of America " : and also in cases of 
contrail, as in "I did not speak of fueling, but of w(!l." 
Once more, we find it used very strongly in cases of double 
entendre or equivocacy, involving innuendo, sarcasm, 
satire, mockery, irony, in which it is necessary to point 
away from the whole phraseology to a meaning that is not 
in it, but can be put into it by the intonations, as e.g., in 
" Oh, h4 is an hflnest man, hfi Is ! " 

To understand the whole influence of this circumflex 
inflection, it needs to be added also that the direction, 
whether upward or downward, which is most strongly 
emphasized in it — which, in speech, is the direction with 
which it concludes — is that which indicates the predomi- 
nating motive. If the conclusion be in the upward direc- 
tion, the predominating motive is that which suggests 
the anticipative, indecisive, subordinate, insignificant, 
trite, negative, or questionable ; and if it be in the down- 
ward direction it suggests the conclusive, decisive, or in 
itself interesting, important, noteworthy, positive, or 
affirmative. Both statements may be illustrated suf- 
ficiently in the sentence, " I did not speak of fueling, but 
of will." 

Now notice how exactly these conditions are paralleled 
in music. First of all, glancing back at that numbered 
29, it will be observed that in connection with the down- 
ward directions in the first four bars, the general move- 
ment, as emphasized in each of the longer notes, is 
upward. In this case, recalling that the downward 
movements are positive and decisive while the upward arc 
anticipative and indecisive, we shall perceivewhy it is that 
in the predominance of the latter, the movement, as a 
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whole, has the effect of positive and decisive anticipation. 
So, too, in the " Motive of Loge," No. i, we can perceive 
why it is that in connection with the alternating down- 
ward and upward directions, the predominance of the 
latter should represent not only the positive and decisive 
nature of the flame, but also, on the whole, its generally 
anticipative and therefore — inasmuch as, in itself, it is 
evil — threatening character. Here, again, in the " Motive 
of Growing Twilight," in Wagner's " Rhinegold " (34), we 
have these alternating directions, concluding with the 
downward movement ; indicating, therefore, the incon- 
clusive uncertainty of the change, ending, nevertheless, 
with conclusive certainty. 




No. 34. 



So, too, in the " Motive of the God's Trouble," in the 
" WalkUre," we can perceive the influence of the two ten- 
dencies ending, as only, perhaps, would be possible in the 
experience of a god, with that which makes the positive 
and decisive predominate (35)- 




^ 
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In the same opera we have, too, " The Motive of Pursuit," 
which, beginning with alternating movements that have 
more of anticipation than of finality in them, mounts up- 
ward, and then ends with more in them of finality (36) : 




No. J6. 



In Fricka's coaxing song tn Wagner's " Rhinegold," 
called the " Motive of Love's Fascination," which might 
better be called " of Coquetry," we can perceive the same 
alternation of the anticipative and indecisive with the 
conclusive and decisive, but, at the same time, with much 
more evidence of the predominance of the latter (37) : 




The same can be affirmed of the alternating hope and 
doubt expressed in the " Motive of the Love of Life" in 
the 8ame author's " Siegfried " (38) : 

It has been said that the circumflex inflection or wave, 
pointing to and also away from a word, indicates not 
only a double reference, as in the case of an expression 




No. 38. 
embodying a comparison or a contrast, but also sarcasm, 
innuendo, irony, in that it clearly insinuates a meaning 
not at all indicated by the words aside from the in- 
tonations. Observe now how exactly the intonations 
appropriate for these suggestions are reproduced in 
Wagner's '■ GCtterdammerung " in what are called the 
" Motive of the Shout of the Fairies," No, 39, and of the 
" Fairies' Mockery," No. 40: 
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Distinctively imitative methods based upon these 
arrangements of pitch can be recognized sufficiently by 
noticing again the upward and downward flickerings of 
the flame in the " Loge Motive," No. i, the indecision 
indicated in the passage from Beethoven, No. 9, the 
*' Snake Motive," No. 13, and the "Water Motive,*' No. 
14; as also by the phrases imitating the utterances of 
birds, hens, dogs, asses, and of men, when yawning, sneez- 
ing, and coughing, as illustrated in Chapter VIII. 



CHAPTER V. 

REPRESENTATION THROUGH BLENDING OF PITCH AS IN 

MUSICAL HARMONY. 

Elocationaiy Use of Pitch, when Indicative of Suspense — Blending of 
Harmonic and Inharmonic Intervals of Pitch, as Analogous to Effects 
of Quality — Meanings in Speech of the Major and the Minor Interval 
^-Their Meanings in Music ^Further Explanations — The Subdomi- 
nant. Dominant, and Tonic — Complete and Incomplete Cadence — 
Explanations of their Effects — Meanings of Upward and Downward 
Elocutionary Harmonic Cadences — Illustrations of the Satisf3ring Effects 
of Upward Musical Major Cadences — Unsatisfying Effects of Upward 
Minor Musical Cadences — Satisfying Effects of Downward Major 
Cadences — Unsatisfactory Effects of Downward Minor Cadences — Wag- 
ner's Use of Upward Anticipative Movement Followed by Downward 
Minor Cadences. 

T^HERE is still another form of elocutionary emphasis 
imparted by pitch, of which no mention was made 
in the preceding chapter. The voice may not only rise, 
fall, and do both, but it may also do neither. It is sel- 
dom, when there is emphasis, that there is absolutely no 
change in pitch. Where a word contains two syllables, 
one of them accented, it is impossible that there should 
be no change. But the change may be so slight as to 
suggest unmistakably neither that which is upward nor 
that which is downward. When this is so, the effect is 
evidently one of mere suspense, as in uttering the words : 

•' To die — to sleep— to sleep ! Perchance to dream." 

— Hamlet^ III,^ i : Shakespeare, 

380 
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The applications and developments of this form of in- 
flection, both in elocution and in music, but especially in 
the latter, are very important. So far as the tone is not 
absolutely upon one pitch, which, as was said, is seldom 
the case, that which is representative in the expression, 
aside from the fact of its moving upward or downward, 
is determined by the intervals of pitch separating the be- 
ginning and the end of the inflection. In uttering the 
final words of the sentences, " I will go " or " I am going," 
the voice, on the single syllable " go " or on the two syl- 
lables " going," glides from one tone to another so rapidly 
that the two tones have the same general effect that they 
would have, were they uttered simultaneously. If, there- 
fore, the two tones be separated by what is recognized to 
be an harmonic interval of the musical scale, they together 
produce harmony ; if not, they produce discord. 

Harmony and discord, as thus produced by the blend- 
ing together of two tones, have an effect analogous to 
that of quality in a single tone, which also is produced by 
the blending together of certain partial tones of which it 
is composed. (See Chapter XIV, of " Rhythm and Har- 
mony in Poetry and Music") For this reason, the harmony 
or the discord caused by the relative intervals of pitch 
separating the beginning and the end of an inflection, do 
not express, as pitch does, the motive or aim of the utter- 
ance, but rather, as quality does, the emotive nature of 
the mood behind the utterance. (See page 171-) 

As represented in sound, it may be said that every 
mood that is absolutely normal, because healthful, strong, 
buoyant, joyous, or unimpeded, or, to state this in a gen- 
eral way, every mood in which the conditions appear to 
the mind to be satisfactory, naturally tends to harmonic 
expression. On the contrary, every abnormal, unhealthy, 
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because weak, depressed, sad, or impeded mood, or every 
mood in which the conditions ^pear to the mind to be 
fmsalUfaciory^ because leaving conceptions in a state of 
fospense, naturally tends to inharmonic expression* This 
latter is what we hear, therefore, in the moaning and 
crying of weakness, in the fretting and complaining of 
hopelessness and misery, and in any habits of tone, like 
the so-called **^ ministerial,'' which are produced by dwel- 
ling upon the more pathetic aspects of subjects. The im- 
pression conveyed, in all these cases, is that thought and 
feeling are waiting for a desired consummation that delays 
coming. 

As represented in music, this inharmonic effect is 
expressed in what is termed the minor interval (see 
" Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music," page 
2i8), which, while itself not absolutely inharmonic — if it 
were so it could not be used as a factor of musical bar- 
mony, — is, nevertheless, suggestive of a lack of harmony ; 
and it is this fact that accounts for the associations that 
all have with this interval. It is the musical adapta^ 
tion of that which, in speech, represents suspense, and, 
therefore, the depressed and pathetic. There are other 
conditions, too, that distinguish the minor cadence as 
used in speech and in music. In music, the minor cadence 
is not always determined by the pitch-relations to one an- 
other of two or more final notes of a melodic phrase, but 
is also determined by the harmonic relations to one another 
of the chords, which, according to the laws of the key in 
which the melody is arranged, harmonize^ as is said, the 
last two or more notes of a melodic phrase. Even where 
the chords do not actually accompany the melody, the 
ear, owing largely to association, seems to recognize the 
relationship to such chords of the tones of the melody. 
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With reference to the result of all this, so far as it 
can be explained without going into a discussion of the 
origin of musical scales and chords (see " Rhythm and 
Harmony in Poetry and Music," Chapters XIV. and 
XV.), it may be said that in music the satisfying effects 
corresponding to those of the harmonic cadence are con- 
veyed by series of chords that resolve, as is said, into the 
major chord of that which, for the time being, is the 
keynote. 

This statement may be made more clear to those not 
musicians by saying that in any given scale represented by 
the syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. and do, the do is the 
keynote, and that the notes represented by da, mi, and 
so/ are those comprising the major or principal chord of 
the keynote. In hearing the scale sung, we become 
accustomed to expect it to end after, in ascending it, 
we have heard si, and after, in descending it, we have 
heard re. Any chord, therefore, that brings in si or re, 
especially if cither be made prominent, has a tendency to 
suggest that the phrase composed of the series of chords 
being sounded is about to be brought to a close. It so 
happens that both si and re are in the major or principal 
chord based upon so/. For this reason, in order to produce 
a thoroughly satisfying closing eEfect in harmony, this 
major chord based upon so/, which is called that of the 
dominant, must precede the chord based upon do, which 
is called the chord of the tonic. Moveover, when pro- 
ducing a complete harmonic musical cadence, a fourth 
note, in addition to the three notes constituting the major 
chord of the dominant, is often used, making the whole 
chord — naming the notes according to those in the scale 
of the keynote — so/, si, re. and /a. This forms the chord 
of the seventh, as explained on page 318 of "Rhythm 
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and Harmony in Poetry and Music" The reason for 
introducing this fourth note is because it is not in the 
highest sense, or perfectly, harmonious with the rest of the 
same chord — /. e.^ with the combination made up of sol^ si, 
and rr. Its effect, therefore, is to cause the chord as a whole 
to seem slightly discordant. But that for which, when 
listening to a series of chords, the musical ear is in search, 
is harmony. Whenever, therefore, it does not hear this, 
it is forced, by a law of nature, to desire to have the move- 
ments of the chords continue till the perfectly harmonious 
is reached. For this reason, the chord of the seventh 
augments the feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction, and 
prepares the mind, by way of contrast, for the restful, 
satisfying closing effect of the major chord of the key- 
note when, at the next sound, the phrase is brought to a 
conclusion. 

Still more to augment the same series of effects, the 
series of chords used in the harmonic cadence, when it 
is absolutely complete, starts with the chord of the su^ 
dominant, as it is called — i, r., the major chord of the note 
represented by fa in the scale of the keynote. This 
chord sounds fa, la, and do. It is followed by the chord 
of the dominant or the seventh, sol, si, re, fa, and this, in 
turn, by the chord of the tonic, do, mi, sol. In the key 
of C major, these chords in succession would be repre- 
sented thus : 
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Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 
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Sub-dominant. Dominant. Tonic, •^a,-. -, -. ««.-^ 

Appropriate Ba88-I>o Sol Do Fa Do Fa Sol Do 

No. 41. 
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Notice, now, that the three chords together sound 
every note of the scale. They are comprehensive, there- 
fore, of all the effects possible to it ; and. whenever thus 
sounded in succession, they not only comprehend these 
effects, but, in a peculiar way, blend and summarize them 
so as to produce a cumulative climax. 

On the contrary, in the degree in which these three 
chords, in the order indicated, are lacking, in that degree 
is the cadence incomplete. Of course, it is most incom- 
plete, or rather it is most distant from being, in any sense, 
a climax, when the concluding chord itself is that of the 
seventh, or one that suggests the combinations entering 
into this. Nothing, except the still more discordant 
chord of the ninth, which is used occasionally, can pos- 
sibly be so representative of that which leaves the mind 
unsatisfied, because in complete suspense. Even when, 
in other respects, the whole 
cadence is complete, but the 
final chord is minor instead of 




major, the effect is still of a > 
nature fitted to convey this 
impression. Notice 43. 

The scientific reason for this 
effect is undoubtedly the fact. ^'°- *'■ 

which will be found explained in Chapter XV. of 
" Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music," that the 
notes of the major chord are the same as the most 
prominent partial tones which can be detected by reso- 
nators as actually entering into the composition of its 
fundamental bass note ; whereas, the note that changes 
this chord to a minor is only a partial tone of one partial 
tone of this bass. The major, therefore, is the only chord 
expressive of absolute unity or, what is the same ihini;. 
of absolute harmony a* applied to musical relations. 
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In elocution, the ftarmontc cadence in connection with 
the w/wd^t^ inflection represents hopefu! and joyous, be- 
cause absolutely satisfactory anticipation, or, as the case 
may be, indecision, subordination, insignificance, trite- 
ness, negation, or questionableness ; and, on the other 
hand, the inkarmonic upward cadence represents antici- 
pation in suspense, insolvable indecision, despairing sub- 
ordination or insignificance, negation with no prospect of 
affirmation, questioning with no expectation of response. 
According to the same analogy, the harmonic downward 
cadence represents conclusiveness, decision, interest, im- 
portance, affirmation, positiveness of the most satisfactory 
character possible ; and the inharmonic cadence represents 
the same, but of a character decidedly unsatisfactory. 

The same principles will be found to apply to the com- 
plete cadence in musical harmony. Notice the suggestion 
of satisfaction in the upward melody of what is called the 
" Motive of the Rhine- 
gold," in Wagner's opera 
of that name (43): And 
the same suggestion, joined No. 43. 

with a slight hint of something more to come, because not 
ending on the keynote, in the " Sword Motive " (44) : 

Also in the rich succes- 
I sion of chords, scarcely 
: of which need be re- 
No. 44. solved, in the " Motive of 



the Ring," 



1 the same opera (45): 



i ^■ 



the F major in the following (46): 



As well as in 
I the motive of 
r'Alberich's Tri- 
umphal Cry,"re- 
solvingitselfinto 
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On the contrary, notice now the unsatisfactory effect, - 
because of the future danger 
suggested — in what is called . 
the "Motive of Menace (47) 
as uttered by Alberich in the 
same opera. Even the " Mo- ""' "*" 

tive of the Sword's Guardian " (48), in the " WalkClrc," is 
not wholly satisfactory, in the sense that it suggests more 



And the same 
is true of the 
blended effect in 
" Siegfried," of 
what is termed 




With the effect of the complete harmonic cadence in con- 
nection with the downward 
movement we are so fa- 
miliar that it hardly needs 
illustrating. Here is an in> 
Stance of it as applied to 

^L both melody and harmony 

■ (so): 

^H Here is one of Wagner's 
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factor)' ^1 
Expia- ^1 



downward melodies, suggesting quite an unsatisfactot-)' 
conclusion. It is the " Motive of the Right of 
tion," in the " Gatterdammerung " (51) : 

A 

Brlcbt eln Bru ■ der deu Bond, irBgt den Treu 
No. SI. 

And here is the same effect 

in harmony in the " Motive 

of the Vindictive League," 

in the same opera (52) : 

Also in the melody of the 

" Motive of Murder " (53) : ^°- 5'- 

Another similar 
effect is apparent 
in the " Motive 
of Thoughtful- 
^^- 53 ness," represent- 

ing the crafty and anxious 

thought of Alberich 

"Rhinegold" (54); 

And in this " Motive of Sieg- No. S4. 

fried, the Guardian of the World's Welfare" (55), the 

end is suggestively unsatisfactory in the sense of indicating 

more that needs to be achieved : 
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Wagner seems to be exceedingly fond of ending an up- 
ward movement that is expressive, as all such movements 
are, of anticipation, indecision, or questioning, with a 
downward movement, containing a minor cadence, or, as 
often, an unresolved seventh. This downward move- 
ment, inasmuch as it is supposed to contain the conclu- 
sion or answer to the upward movement (see music 
numbered 26, 27, 28, 29, on pages 271-2), suggests, in such 
cases, that there is no satisfactory conclusion, decision, 
or answer to the feeling em- 
bodied in the preceding up- 
ward movement. Hence, the 
arrangement of tones repre- 
sents the extreme of disap- ^°* 5^* 
pointment. Here is an instance of this effect in one 
of the chief motives in " Tristan und Isolde " (56). And 
here is the expression of Sieglinde's compassionate yearn- 
ing for Siegfried in the " WalkOre " (57). 





No. 57. 

This is what, in the same opera, is a symbol of the " Wal- 
sungen Family in its Love and Pain " (58) : 




No. 58. 

And this of the heroism of the same family in suffer. 

ing (59) : 
19 
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How Mnncil Quality U Delermined — Haw Detennined in the Human 
Voice— \\'hat Different Qualities of the Voice Represent— Their Cor- 
reipondencei in Nature — Analogies between Quality as Used in Elocu- 
tion and in Muxic — Representation by Way of Association through the 
Use of Different Musical Instruments — The Same Continued — Repre- 
sentation through these by Way of Imitatioa — Other Examples. 

QUALITY, timbre, or, as it is sometimes called on 
account of that to which it corresponds in painting, 
tone-color, is determined by the elements of which a tone 
is compounded. This is not the place in which to detail 
the various experiments through which this fact has been 
ascertained. It will suffice to say that, among other 
methods, through the use of resonators so constructed as 
to enable one to detect the presence in a tone of any par- 
ticular pitch, it has been fully proved that when a string 
like that of a bass viol is struck, it produces a note — say 
that of the bass C — representing a sound-wave caused by 
the whole length of the string. This C is the main, or as 
it is termed, the prime tone that we hear. But, at the 
same time, this same string usually divides at the middle, 
producing what is called a partial tone of the C above the 
bass, caused by a wave one half the length of the string. 
It often produces, too, partial tones of the G above this, 
of the C above this, and of the E above this, caused re- 
spectively by sound-waves of one third, one fourth, and 
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one fifth of the length of the string. The tones of this 
character which, in different instruments, have been de- 
tected as entering into the composition of C, F, and G, 
are as follows, those nearest the bass being heard, of course, 
much the more prominently and commonly. This music 
is taken from page 248 of " The Genesis of Art-Form." 
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Partial tones of C. 
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It is the presence of 
partial tones of such pitch 
as to form harmonics with 
the prime tone, that causes 
a sound to be musical; 
and it is the prominence 
of different partial tones 
in notes differently pro- 
duced that causes these 



No. 61, 

notes to differ in quality. 

In human utterance, the possible varieties of quality are 
determined by the relative proportions in which noise 
and music — sometimes, as we might say, breath and vocal- 
ization — are combined as a result of natural or assumed 
shapes or actions of the vocal organs and passages. What 
different kinds of quality thus produced are fitted to 
represent, it needs but little observation to discover. It 
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certainty is not, as in the case of force, physical energy. 
When Patti passes from a loud to a soft, or from an 
abrupt to a smooth tone, she changes greatly the kind of 
energy, but her voice still retains the same Patti-qualJty. 
Nor does quality represent mere intellectuality. A man, 
without changing in the least an habitual nasal or wheez- 
ing quality, may give every inflection needed in order to 
represent the merely mental phases of the motive that 
actuates him. But if we frighten him severely, we may 
make it impossible for him to use any other sound than 
a whisper; if, in connection with this, we anger him, he 
will hiss ; or, if at length he recover his voice, he will use 
the harsh, jarring, interrupted hard-^ quality of tone, 
termed the guttural; or, if that which he would repel be 
too great to make anger appropriate, it may widen and 
stiffen his throat so as to produce the hollow, almost in- 
articulate indication of awe and horror given by what is 
termed the pectoral quality. Release him now from the 
influence of fright, anger, or horror, and put him into a 
gently satisfied mood, and he will use his nearest approach 
to pure quality. Stir him then to profound emotion, 
inspired by what is deeply satisfying, and all his vocal 
passages will expand again, and he will produce his 
nearest approach to the full, round, resonant quality 
termed orotund. 

For these reasons, it seems indisputable that, as applied 
to vocal expression, quality represents feeling, temper, 
the spiritual condition of the higher emotive nature. This 
feeling, un its physical side and with its most physical 
coloring, gives us, first, the scrpcnt-Iike hissing aspirate ; 
next, with an intellectual coloring, the guttural quality ; 
and last, with an emotional coloring, the pectoral. On its 
intellectual side, it gives us, first, with a physical coloring. 
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by the resemblance, or supposed resemblance, of their 
artificial tones to the quality of some tone natural to the 
human voice, or else produced In some other way in nature. 
In determining these resemblances, too, one would be 
influenced, of course, by the uses which as a rule, are 
made of the particular instruments which he is hearing. 
It is undoubtedly owing to associations of this kind that 
we read of the stirring tones of the fife and drum, the 
solemn tones of the organ, the purity and softness of the 
flute, the gaycty and triumph of the trumpet, the woe and 
complaint of the bassoon, the pathos and humaneness of 
the violin. 

These differences between the representative qualities 
of different musical instruments depend partly upon what 
their sounds are in themselves, and partly upon the way 
in which they are produced — a violin, for instance, being 
played sometimes with a bow and sometimes with the 
finger. But that the differences exist, and that they are 
representative, is almost universally recognized by both 
composers and audiences. When, for instance, in listen- 
ing to an opera, we hear predominantly the clash of the 
cymbals or rattle of the kettle-drums, associated, as these 
usually are, with the sharper tones of the metallic instru- 
ments, we know that the sounds, as in the last act of 
Mozart's "Don Juan," where hell is supposed to await 
the hero, represent, according to the degrees of their in- 
tensity, not only the startling, but the hostile and mena- 
cing effects which, in the human voice, we associate with 
guttural quality. If any action of the play must follow 
what we hear, we expect to see some violent conflict full 
of malignity and peril. When the predominating sounds 
are those of the bass drums and the lower, more hollow 
tones of either the wind or the stringed instruments, we j 
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know that, as in the orchestration which in Wagner's 
"Siegfried" accompanies the hero's encounter with the 
dragon, they represent the presence of that which inspires 
to awe and horror such as, in the human voice, we asso- 
ciate with the pectoral quality. The resemblance to this 
tone in its milder forms \t utirlnnhtedly that which imparls 
a solemn effect to t! : church organ. When, 

again, the predomi are those of the wood 

instruments — the d e, even, to some extent, 

the organ — we fee present the gentle, pas- 

sive contemplation, is, which, in elocution, 

is indicated by pur I'e can confirm this by 

recalling the effects lerd music in Rossini's 

" William Tell," or in Wagner's " Tristan und Isolde," 




When, instead of the wooden wind instruments, we hear 
the metallic, either as in the organ or in trumpets and 
instruments of similar character, we feci that these repre- 
sent the more profound emotions, the admiration, enthu- 
siasm, courage, determination, that we are accustomed to 
associate with elocutionary orotund quality. To such 
music we expect to see troops marcli on to the stage, as 
in the Soldiers' Chorus in Gounod's " Faust," giving vent 
to their confidence in anticipation of victory, or to their 
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joy in view of its accomplishment. Once more, when we 
hear the stringed instruments we recognize that it is their 
peculiar function to impart intensity of feeling, just as is 
true of the elocutionary aspirated quality. Hence, the 
reason for the use of the violins in that scene in Wagner's 
" Meistersingcr " which takes place in the house of Hans 
Sachs; or in the Venus music of his " TannhaQser " ; or 
in the waltz music of Gounod's " Faust," Just as in the 
case of the elocutionary aspirate, too, so here the effects of 
these stringed instruments may partake of those of any of 
the other instruments. Not only when associated, as in 
orchestral music, with the instruments that have been 
mentioned, but even when not associated with these, the 
sharper tones of the strings suggest the aspirated guttural, 
their lower hollow tones the aspirated pectoral, their 
struck tones, as in the piano, the guitar, and the harp, the 
aspirated pure, and their tones as produced by the bow, 
the aspirated orotund. 

After what has been said, it is scarcely necessary to add 
that, as in the cases of duration, force, and pitch, all of 
these suggestions of quality may be produced not only in- 
directly by way of association, but directly also, by way of 
comparison, or, in other words, through effects purely inti- 
talive. All of us have heard representations of battles and 
thunder-storms made such through using drums and cym- 
bals, of birds through using flutes, and of sleigh-ridcs 
through the tinkling of bells and the cracking of whips. 
But, possibly, wc do not all realize that such forms of 
imitation are not confined, as is sometimes supposed, to 
works of a low order of merit. For instance, in Wagner's 
"Walktirc," to quote from Hans von Wotzogen : "The 
wind blows, the thunder rolls, lightning flashes in the 
rising and falling sway of the orchestra and the stroke 
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ai the weather^od's hammer in the ' Motive of the 
Storm ' " (63). 



No. 63. 
Notice, too, the following from " O ruddier than a 
cherry," in Handel's " Galatea," as given in Gumcy's 
" Power of Sound " Chapter XX. : 



Tethard to tame w ragliigBBme, And fierce u storms tbotbloUo'. 
No. 04. 
Also, as given in the same, this distinctively pectoral 
efTect from Handel's " Envy, eldest born of hclt " (65) : 
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So, too, in the works of Hadyn, there are many pas- 
sages evidently intended to be imitative in quality, 
noticeably in the accompaniments of hia oratorios, as, for 
instance, in the representation, through the use of the 
bassoons, of the tread of the elephant accompanying, in 
"The Creation," the words, " By heavy beasts the ground 
is trod '" ; and of thunder through the use of drums ac- 
companying those in " Judah," "The rolling thunder He 
cast on all " ; and also the roaring of a storm in the chorus 
in the same oratorio, " The Lord devoureth them all," 
Recall, too, the use of pure quality in the representation 
of the aong of the bird in Wagner's " Si^fried " (6Q : 




No. 66. 

There is no doubt, too, that the effects produced by 
the violins in the forest music preceding this song of the 
bird, as well as in the pastoral symphonies of Handel and 
of Beethoven, are intended to imitate, as heard in the 
warmth o( a summer's day and stirred by a gentle breeze, 
the rustling of leaves and the buzz and soft hum of in- 
sects; in fact, the same as is imitated in another art by 
Tennyson, when in " The Princess," he speaks of 




So, also, the distinctive qualities of the human voice 
are sometimes imitated. What could illustrate this fact 
better than the Wailing Chorus, or the song about 
"Troubled Sleep" 
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MUSICAL REPRESENTATION IN SERIES OP PASSAGES 
WHEN NOT IMITATIVE. 

S«riet of FtsMgcs »s Repreient«ti»e — By W«y at J 

counive Elocution — As Illiumted by Ittweis — By J. 
Schnrnann's "In del N»cht" — Bnlmie's German Reqnietn — B. I. 
Gilman't Experiment — Enplanation — Recorded Rexull — DedBction to 
be Drawn Irom these Quotations : In vbat Seme they Indicate that 
Music a Representative — Quotation from J. 5. Dwijht Interpreting the 
noit Importuilof theFonnsof Musical Compotition — Progrun Miuic — 
It* Appropriate Use. 

A S suggested by many of the examples of music con- 
■^^ tained in Chapter VI., as well as by others pre- 
ceding them, it cannot fail to be observed that almost 
all forms of musical representation, whether associative or 
imitative, involve the use not of one element alone, be it 
duration, force, pitch, or quality, but of a combination of all 
four. Indeed, even when single phrases are representative 
in only a single element, it is impossible to blend them 
with others preceding or following them without suggest, 
ing representation in all the elements. This fart renders 
it necessary, before our discussion is complete, to consider 
the representative character of music as manifested not 
only in single phrases but in series of them. 

Following the same order of thought that has been 
pursued hitherto, let us consider the development of 
series of phrases in accordance, first, with the methods 
analogous to those giving instinctive and ejaculatory ex- 
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pression to internal moods by way of assodation, in 
what was termed in Chapter 11. discoursive elocution, and 
second, with the methods analogous to those giving re- 
flective and imitative reproductions of audible effects of 
nature, in what was termed dramatic elocution. 

Porhaps there could be no better way of illustrating 
how series of representative phrases can be made to repre- 
sent series of consecutive emotions, in accordance with 
the analogies of discoursive elocution, as these have been 
explained under each head of duration, force, pitch, and 
quality, than by introducing here a quotation from the 
''Music and Morals" of H. R. Haweis. It will be 
noticed that each of these elements is mentioned by him, 
though in a different order from that in which they have 
been treated here. The quotation is all the more apt, 
too, inasmuch as, in the place in which it is found, it is 
not directly intended to sustain the principles now under 
consideration. 

"(i) Elation and Deprestion. When a man is suffering intense thirst 
in a sandy desert, the emotional font within him is at a low ebb [this is 
represented by low pitch] ; but on catching sight of a pool of water not far 
off, he instantly becomes highly elated, and forgetting his fatigue, he hastens 
forward upon a new plane of feeling [high pitch]. On arriving at the water 
he finds it too salt to drink, and his emotion, from the highest elation, sinks 
at once to the deepest depression [very low pitch]. (2) Velocity *' — what has 
here been termed time — . * ' At this crisis our traveller sees a man with a water- 
skin coming toward him, and his hopes instantly rise [high pitch], and run- 
ning up to him he relates how his hopes have been suddenly raised and as 
suddenly cast down [high and low pitch again] ; but long before he 
has expressed or even begun to express his meaning, he has, in a 
moment of time, in fact, spontaneously, with the utmost mental velocity, 
repassed through the emotions of elation and depression which may at first 
have lasted some time, but are now traversed in one sudden flash of reflex 
consciousness. (3) Intensity '* — ^what has here been termed force — . " As he 
drinks the sparkling water, we may safely affirm that his emotion increases in 
intenalty np to the point where his thirst becomes quenched, and that every 
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^V drop th&t he [&kes after ihatUftccompanied by l«sa and less puD^nl or intense 
feeling. (4) Variety" — including also what has here been termed quality. — 
" Up to this lime, his emolioii has been comparatively simple ; but a snftering 
companion now arrives, and as be hands to htm the grateful cup hii emotion 
becomes complex, that is to say, he experiences a variety of emotions simul- 
taneously. First, the emotion of contentment at having qaenched his oirn 
tblm 1 second, gratitude to the man who supplied him with water ; . . . 
third, joy at seeing his friend participating in his own relief. (5) Form. If 
the reader will now glance over this simple narrative ... be will see 
thai both the simple and the complex emotions above described have what, 
for want of a better term, we may call form ; 1'. t. , they succeed each other 
in one order rather than in another, and are at length combined with a 
de&nite purpose in certain died proportions." 

A similar conception with reference to the general 
analogy of series of musical effects to series of events, as 
we are accustomed to see them unfold not in one but in 
many different departments of nature, is brought out in 
the Appendix II. of Bernard Bosanquct's "History of 
^Esthetic." The author says : 

" The fallowing notes have been furtushed me by Mr. J. D. Rogen. 
, . . They appear admii>bly to Qluitnte the conception of music, u the 
qtirit of ictions and events, suggested by Plato and AristoUe, and in modem 
timci popnlaiiied by Schopenhauer : 

" t. Schumann's ' In der Nacbt ' used to summon up before my imagina- 
tJMi the picture of the moon struggling through the clouds on a windy nigbt 
^-emei^ng and disappearing by tumi ; then for a while reigning ' apparent 
queen ' amid white ieecf clouds, which are not sufficient to intercept its 
light. During two moments even Ihli silken veil is withdrawn, only to be 
ncceeded by a bank of black clouds, for a long lime impenetrable, at U«t 
penetrated at intervals a little more irregular and with a brightness a little 
wilder and more meteoric than before ; finally — the light it put out and 
quenched by the storm. 

" I learnt some years afterward that Schumann also associated thii pieca 
with a picture, the idea of which occurred to him after he had written Lb* 
■ntire set of * FanlasiettQcke ' lo which it belongs. Itwasa picture por- 
li»ying the story of Hero and Leander ; his picture is not incompatible with 
mine. In his, Ibe clouds correspond to the wave 
boricd and stifled in (heir troughs or flashing and calling out fnim 
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crests. Where tlis moon triumplu in my storf, in lui cbere is a love &i 

on the Kbore, Rccompinied by the diaunt rippling of waves ; it seems almoil \ 

as though 

■' ' The billows of cloud Ihat ■round ihee roll 
Shalt sleep ia the light of ■ wondrous day.' 



"Bntno: there comef ■' 
lossings (o and fro — i: 
finally, 'night wraps i 
the manner of Max M 
legend. What the t 
sloty, are to a. great c 
unt element or ^tttibuii 



*""•'' 'nto waves blacker than before — I 
mer and from the shore — ■ 

e music can be rendered after | 

Lunar myth or into a Greek \ 
il ihe Greek hero did in 

d music iuterprets that impor- 1 

" 3. If music seixes h or soul of any event or se 

of events, has, it may b nposer attempied to represent \ 

God — God ill the sense in is used in the cornmon phra 

' God in history,' or in which God is described in Tennyson's ' Higher 
Pantheism,' or Wordsworth's ' Tintem Abbey'? I reply by an instance, 
Brahms's German requiem has often been praised for the rich elabora- 
tion of its detail, its blending of the antique and modem, its contra- 
puntal devices fused in the crucible of romanticism. But it has yet finer 
and deeper merits. The solemn opening. * Blessed are they that mourn,' is 
set to the same music as the solemn close, ' Blessed are the dead.' In 
the middie of the piece the name of God is introduced for the first, and al- 
most the last time, to the words. ' The souk of the righteous are in God's 
hand,' That name is translated into music by the pedal note, which is held 
down from beginning to end of the fugue in which these words are set. The 
pedal note persists, makes its presence felt throughout, is all-enduring, all- 
pervading ; the fugue starts from it, and finally, after many intricate wander- 
ings, returns to ii ; it is the fundamental note — the foundation of the first 
and last chords, and, although many different, and apparently incompatible. 
harmonies are found in the course of the fugue, these harmonies are all 
finally resolved into the initial harmony, of which that pedal note is al once 
ihe characteristic note and the epitome. Everything proceeds from it and 
returns to it ; it alone is permanent, and steadily, continuously, irresistibly 
self-asserting. Neither poetry nor painting nor architecture can express 
mysteries such as these with such searching force and directness." 

A Still more important contribution to this subject, 
justifying, according to a scientific method, these views 
of the representative character of the effects of music, is 
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I made by Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, in an article upon 
"Musical Expressiveness," published in the "American 
Journal of Psychology," and also in " Werner's Maga- 
zine " for May, 1893. Mr. Gilman states that, in answer 
to an invitation extended by him, about thirty persons 
assembled in a parlor at Cambridge, Mass., their object 
being to test by experiment "the power of music to 
awaken definite ideas and emotions in the listener." 
What follows is given in his own language. 



2 used were ■ gnnd pituo and the violin. The Joler- 
plcUtion of the prograin was iatruited to three wetl-lcnown rousiciani, Mr. 
Charles L. Capoi, Miss E. M. Yerrington. piano, and Mr. A. Van Rtatle, 
violin. The whole company, performen and audience, began the eveoiog 
ia a veiy skeptical Irame of miad regarding not only the value of any data 
which might be obtained, but even the possibility of cairying out such a test. 
The result belied our forebodings. The method of ioquiry proved ■ prac- 
ticable one, and there was, 1 think, a general feeling of surprise Bmnng the 
listeners at the amount of booty rewarding their determined eflorti 10 cap- 
ture the suggestioDi of tlie music played. It was expected that sevend 
musicians by profession would be among their number, but as it turned out 
the audience consisted entirely of amaleun. A large minority, if not a 
majority of these were without special skill on any instrument ; a few were 
distinctly non-musical in the sense of having no marked endowment of 
musical ear or memoiy ; but there were none present. I think, who were not 
capable, at least at limes, of enjoying and feeling music deeply. The work 
of the evenir^ consisted in obtaining aniwers to fourteen questions based 
upon thirteen selections of music, one being the subject o( two questions. 
Nearly ail of the pieces weie played more than once, some of them several 
times, and although they succeeded each other almost without inlennission. 
eicept for putting the questions, and making necessary explanations, the 
experiment lasted without any relaxation in the interest of the participanis 
from eight o'clock until midnight. Twenty-eight note-books were the 
resuil. siiieeo contributed by gentlemen and twelve by ladies." 

The reader will get a general conception of the result 
of these experiments from two questions, together with 
the answers to them, which, on account of their import- 
ance, will be given in full. The gentlemen's answers from 
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A. to P. 
these. 
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: given first ; the ladies from A. to L, follow 



Give any image Ihal is strikingly suggei^ted lo yoai mind by tlie course ol 
the following piece,— Beethoven, " Piano-forte Prelude in F. Minor." It 
bears no opus number, bul in tbe Brietkopf & Hacrtel editiQa of Beethoven's 
works is No. 19; in Series 18, " Kleinere StDcke fQr dts Piano-forte." 

To the writer its character is that of an unending contest with an opposi- 
tion that bars every advance. It is an attempt to hew a nay through ada- 
mant. We could fancy ourselves listening lo the tireless dialeclic of a mediae- 
val schoolman on some transcendental thesis, or even admitted to the mind 
of a melancholiac elernsUy resecting miseries eternally visited upon him 
afresh. Dry and gloomy energy doing doughty deeds to no purpose is to 
mo the burden of the piece. 

A. The swaying of the trcctops in a moderate wind ; weird songs are 
sung beneath the trees. 

B. A country church appeared lo me ; Ifae music formed the chimes : 
the surrounding scenes were grave or gay as the music became slow and 
soft or fast and loud. As it died away a fimeral train seemed passing. 

C. No image. Technique (not of performance but of compodtion) 
entirely covets up the seslhetic effect. I cannot help being lost in the 
sequence of the strain, especisUy on an instniment of percnsdoo like the 

D. At first, organist seated at an organ in chuich, then a change at eod 
lo twilight ; B large hall ; a man who has felt sorrow, yet teeU the grandeur 
of life above all, improvises ; a love sadness, 

E. Plunge of a torrent in the woods ; then children's feet dancing as 
the key changes ; sunburst. Thenceforward the piece gets more dramatic, 
forming a sort of lumultnous dialogue or inward dilemma of affirmation and 
negation. It rolls on to some ptaclicat moral decision, and with momcnls 
of peace or weary diversion it ends in a sort of forgetting calm without par- 
ticular triumph. 

F. A hymn of thankfulness. 

H. Pertistent struggle with rather mild difficulty, t, g., walking through 
a wood with thick underbrush. 

I. Chime of cbnrch bells ; bright, sunny morning ; gatheting to chuich ; , 
in church ; entry of minister ; hushed ; minister rises ; ready for lervioe ; l«l 
stroke of chimes. 
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r- 

^^P J. The rolling up o( breaker after breaker on the beach with the Bcniod 

^^ o( more disunt rollers in the lulls ; or the dying avay of a stoim. 

K. This is a fugue. Fagues always suggest to ine the beauty of oigan- 
ism, the universal not being built out of an accretion of psrticulatt but re- 
vealiog itself in subtle relations among them ; the complexity of law ; the 
csscntialness of sadness 10 happinnis. 

L. A great strife against something ; a final conquering of this some- 
thing, and then rest. This strife seem* to return at times and is then 

^^ quieted ; finally, near the end a burst of il, and then the quiet donng 

^L bars. 

^H M. Suggests a life toiling on Ihiough disappointnient and slmggle, 

^^P tutil at last peace comes, a peace of which there had been moments of an* 

^^ tldpation. Not a biiUiant idea nor a prominent life. 

N. The resolute self-possession of the process that, going on. suggests 
at once something very much alive, very free— a nnture-force in full posso- 
■ioD of its own world ; " SU enllasit HeA /rti, ihrtr ttlisi gant iirhrr" says 

■ Hegel of the Ida, when it passes over into A'alur. I have a sense that a 
VBter-process would be the scene most naturally suggested. Scene, how- 
ever, not complete, but waves on water most probable. 
O. A rather distinct idea of a workman making something by strokes, ai 
a smith. There is also a feeling that he is in a buy mood, ai if the afternoon 
sun was streaming in. The work is pleasant. 

P. Church ; opening voluntary. Religioua cheerfulness. A religions 
^H dance ; measured movement of hands. Or, somewhat, a brook tumbling 
^^B along over a stony bed. The suggestion of a yearning. 

^f A. (Bach). A ship approaching end of i*oyage : all leosion : haven. 

C. It {the piece) teemed to me to embody the progress of a mountain 
atreani on iu course from the hills to the plain. Hewing aioong rocks over 
many obstacles, under the forest trees, with the quiet and deep repose of the 
wild wood pervading all. This was the only image (bat occurred to me. 
The intensity of the stillness of the wood was most prominent. 

D. Persistent effort, resulting in serene progr ess . 

E. A perpetually struggling hird, flying up and beaten back by the 

F. Beating of the waves upon the rocks in the leceding tide. 

C. Storm wind ; agitated sea ; dashing on rocks ot through pinea ; in- 
creaaing, then gradually subsiding. A rock-bound coast with weather- 
beaten woods, mostly pines. 

Spiritual viiioo ; strong enoUon ; unrest : gradual peace, though not 
J°T. 
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H. The last part nukes npoe me the impreMioD of a scene of farewell, 
and I seem to see the departing friend disappear beyond a hill. 

/. Darit cloud* ; ttorm. An old Genoan church with suggestion at 
the close cf a funera] seimon over some great and hemic character. A 
feeling throughout ss o( a strong resounding sea agoiost a fiowoing coasL 

y. A controversy or a^unent between a man and a womaii, ending 
with great peace. 

K, The iQcoming Eidi locks, with intervals of quiet 

ebb. 



Z. Church 
wedding party ; cheerful, 
of hearing the oigan pUj 



oS> 



ID playing while waiting for a 
itl ; serene ; also the suggestion 
utside, in the mminer. (Bach.) 



How would yon describe the general mood which the following music is 
fitted to incite, or the atmosphere which seems lo pervade it? — Beethoven, 
" Piano-forte Sonata in E," op. log. Andante molto canCabile. The theme 
alone without the variations. Piano solo. 

It suggests to me a mood of devotional meditation {Andofht), 



A. I am still too much under the influence of No. IV. to be affected by 
this number. 

B. Doubt ; hesitation. 

C. Resignation. 

D. Peaceful, but sadness in it. 

E. Pensive, not passionate, and grave ; not regretful. Nothing more 
determined. 

F. Prayer. 

G. Proceeds from a placid mood in the presence of the sublime. 
H. Religious. 

I. Devotional scene ; not very religious, but dignified. 
J. Seriousness, solemnity, thought fulness, religious feeling. 
K. Reverent, joyful worship. 

Strasbiirg Cathedral ; a procession passing along the nave ; a choir-boy 
swinging a censer turns his face and looks at the spectator. 

L. Somewhat religious, though it has a shade of vague unrest in it. 

M. Religious, suggests some German church music. 

N. No impression worth noting beyond a general atmosphere as of a 
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calm inlTOduction to ■ dignified ceremony (7). This interpretation leemi 
doubtful. 

O. Not ture — tbought itiU about the former piece. Is it religious peace 
and(caicn><io^' 

P. Trader •< 



I 
I 



A. Relipout eipaniion ; p^leful wonhip of a full, free beait. 

B. Seriouinesi of life. 

C. Tender religious melanchol]' tinged with a sense of pathetic 

D. Placid retrospect. 

E. Known. A mood ol comfort and endurance boni from sorrow. 

F. Retrospection. 

G. Devotional ; religious. 
H. Longing after a higher life. 
I. Heck, kiitig und htkr. 
y. A generous and complete nature. 
X. Self-control and the quiet, happy feeling that foUowi ioccmb. 

L. A resllcis person wailing for some tardy orriTol. trying to forget 
himself in writing out some serious music." 

It is evident that music may be representative in the 
ways indicated in each of the quotations from these three 
writers without being in any distinctive sense imitative. 
All that is necessary is that its successive phases should 
follow a general order similar to that to which we have 
become accustomed in certain series of sounds or sights 
in nature. Wc have noticed, perhaps, a quiet rill devel- 
oped into a cataract, and this again into a quiet pool ; or 
a clear sky developed into a storm and this again into a 
clear sky ; or peace developed into war and this again into 
peace ; and one or the other of these scries of phenomena 
is suggested to us when we hear a series of musical effects 
developed in what appears to be a similar order. The 
reason why these or any other phenomena are suggested 
is because of the principle of correspondence, which, as 
has been said, underlies all methods of expression, espe- 
cially those exemplified in discoursivc elocution. Accord- 
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ing to this principle. It is instinctively felt, even when not 
consciously thought, that different phases of invisible and 
inaudible moods follow one another in analogy to pha: 
of a visible or an audible character. 

With this general understanding of the nature of mu- 
sical representation when not imitative, we shall be pre- 
pared to recognize the essential truth of the following 
description and interpretation of the most prominent of 
the forms of musical composition. The passage is taken 
from an article entitled, " The Intellectual Influence of 
Music," contributed by J, S. Dwight, formerly editor of the 
" Journal of Music " to " The Atlantic Monthly " for 1S70. 



of it 



lE the Symphony, or 

> Bonatas, Eymphoti 

This form. too. « 



s technicallj' called the Sanala form, 
>s, stringed quaitettes. classical ( 



e of the human si 



id in the corresponding 



" How is il wilh us when a nrntter interests us and eiciles us to that pitch 
of feeling in which music steps in as the natural language? Oar whole 
nature is engaged in it. The head, or thinking principle ; the heart, or 
feeling, loving principle ; the will, or active principle ; and more 01 less 
(amid these earnest powers) the livel)", recreative play ot fancy, — all l»ke 
part in it, all in lutn are principally addressed by it. Reason, passion, 
frolic, humor, will ; these seek each its type and representative in the forma 
of an art so perfectly human and so pliant to the motions of the human sonl 
as music. If a matter taxes our reasoning, trulh-seeking faculties (ot one 
spell, it is a law of our nature that wcthen quinhinking and only /«/ about 
it for another spell. We modulate out of the dialectic into the religious and 
accepting mood. It vku an argument, an emulous labor of the btwn ; it 
has become a lyric of the heart, a prayer, a hymn, a softly rising incense and 
aroma of the faith and love and longing in us. And then, the more we have 
been in earnEsl, the more naturally comes the reaction of frolic (uilBSy. and 
humor, the more lively the suggestions and 'heat-lightnings' of a quick, 
surchargEd. midsummer fancy, — the lelierio humors that so often Hash from 
characters oE deepest pathos. But the circle of moods is not yet complete. 
Thought, feeling, fancy, are but phases o( the living stream that yel mutt 
ultimate itielf in ftction, maU rmh into dttii, and to pou its life into the 
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great ocean whence all proceed and lo which a.11 lend. That is the finale. 
Now for the nmiical correspondence. 

" The lirst, or allegro movement of a symphony, takes up a theme, or 
Aemes, and proceeds to their discussion and elaboration. It begins wiih a 
principal Ikimt or subject ; presently, with the natural modulation into the 
dominant or relative key. comes in a ctrnnUr tkeme ; these two are developed 
tnd contrasted a little way, when tbe whole passage is literally repealed lo 
fix them firmly in the mind. Then begins a sort of analytic canvassing of 
all that they contain : fragments, phrases of the one are blended with or 
off-set against the other ; the two propositions (often making up a number 
of accessory subjects by the way) are subjected to a sort of exhaustive mu- 
sical logic, till what is in them is brought fully out and verified. Bj a sort 
of refining, dilTerenliating, intellectual argumentation, these themes are held 
ttp in various lights, are developed singly and in contrast, and are worked 
through various keys, abridgments, augmentations, episodes, digressions, 
into a moat various and complex whole, in which the same original threads 
or themes continually reappear, yet with perpetual sense of novelty. The 
intellectual principle delights in analysis, in the detection of diSerences and 
distinctions. So the symphonic allegro belrays a tendency lo continual 
divergence and escape from the first starting-point. There is an art'type of 
discussion, whose whole aim and tendency is unity and truth. What a type 
of catholicity in thought ! Discussioo, no denial : music is incapable of 
that ; Mephistopheles in music must make sad work or forget his nature. 

" Then comes the adagio, largketto, andanU, — some slow movement, 
which has more calm, still feeling and unquestioning religion in it. This 
iithe central sanctuary in this mosical abridgment of man's life, which every 
good symphony appears to be. This the heart ; that the head. 

" The serious andanti passes, — sometimes directly, sometimes through the 
bolic tihtne, and the mintut and Irio. — into the ranJo finalt. which is 
rapid and (ell of the spirit and preparation for action, full o( resolve and 
Ere. The sentiment which has passed through the crucible of the judgment 
in the alUgra. and sought its divine repose at the religious altar of feeling In 
the aJagit, having traversed its intellectual and its effective phases, now 
put) on its armor and moves on with alacriiy for action. (Though, in many 
lighter symphonies, it is more like a school-buy pulling on his hat and rush- 
ing out of doors in pure animal spirits.) It saems to act itself out with 
buoyant confidence : sometimes with tublime Iriumpb, as in the march con- 
cluding the C Minor Symphony." 

Before closing this chapter, a few word* may be in 
place with reference to what is termed program music. 
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By this is meant a symphony or shorter composition in 
connection with the performance of which there is dis- 
tributed among the audience a printed explanation of the 
scenes or events, or series of them, to which the move- 
ments of the music are supposed to be analogous. Many 
object to such explaining of musical effects. But from 
what has been said, it is evident that definite scenes not 
only may be, but probably arc, conceived by the composer 
when engaged in his work ; and it is only natural to sup- 
pose, as Liszt did, that to let one's audiences know what 
these were, will add to the interest of the music, just as a 
printed description may add to the interest, for instance, 
of an historical painting. We may even go so far, too, as 
to suppose that such a description may add to the dis- 
tinctively a2sthetic interest. According to the theory 
advanced in Chapters X. to XV. of " Art in Theory," 
especially on page 160, the degree of beauty is often in- 
creased in the degree in which the number of effects enter- 
ing into its generally complex nature is increased. This 
is true even though some of these effects, as in the case of 
forms conjured before the imagination by a verbal descrip- 
tion, may come from a source which, considered in itself, 
is not sesthetic. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
all beauty whatever is a characteristic of form ; and that 
intellectual effects, like these explanations, to have an 
sesthetic influence, must always be presented to apprehen- 
sion in connection with an external form with which they 
can be clearly associated. For this reason, though they 
may add to the aesthetic interest, where it already exists, 
they cannot, of themselves, make up for a lack of it. To 
a work of art an explanation is much what canes are to 
walking. Well used, they may increase the gracefulness 
of impression conveyed by a man's gait. But this cannot 
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be graceful at all, unless he is able to walk without them. 
So a picture cannot be all that a work of art should be, 
unless, without one's knowing what the explanation is 
designed to impart, the drawing and coloring can, in 
some degree, at least, attract and satisfy aesthetic interest. 
Neither can a musical composition, unless it too, without 
the aid of explanations, through the mere unfolding of 
musical motives in a distinctively musical way, can afford, 
at least, some degree of aesthetic delight. 

So far as an explanation is intended to be used as 
a crutch instead of a cane, the opponents of program 
music are justified. But, on the other hand, so long as a 
composer refrains from conditioning upon his printed 
description such effects'as are not legitimate to it, there 
seems to be no good reason why he should not share his 
confidences with his audiences, and let them know what 
visible phenomena seemed represented by his product 
when he was preparing it. In pursuing this course, why 
is he not acting as strictly in accordance with the princi- 
ples of his art, as is the composer of an opera when he 
indicates to his stage managers how to represent the 
movements of his music through still more vbible scenery 
and action ? 



CHAPTER VIIL 

MUSICAL REPRESENTATION IN SERIES OF PASSAGES 
WHEN IMITATIVE, WITH REMARKS ABOUT WAGNER. 

Influence upon Representation of Slight Imitative Effects — Examples : Bark- 
ing of a Dog — Braying of an Ass — Nightingale's Song — Cackling of a 
Hen — Cluck of Same — Human Sounds — Laughter — ^Yawning — Sneez- 
ing — Coughing — Quarrelling — Sobbing — Scolding — Moaning — Fond- 
ling — Playing — Frightening Others — Paganini's Testimony — The 
General Character of Wagner's Motives — His Peculiar Method of Using 
them — Result of this, Especially upon those not Previously Appreciate 
ing Music — His Tendency toward a Language of Music — ^Will Others 
Develop this — Two Methods in which it may be Done with Safety — 
Conclusion. 

TT is evident that the analogies indicated in Chapter 
VII. between the general order of series of sounds 
and the order of particular phases of nature that they are 
intended to suggest, can be rendered much more distinctly 
apprehensible by adding to what is only generally repre- 
sentative by way of analogy that which is specifically so 
by way of imitation. It would need but a few imitative 
strokes of a drum, for instance, to make that which might 
suggest either a storm or a battle, suggest one of these 
rather than the other. In this regard, musical forms cor- 
respond exactly to poetic forms. Some words are repre- 
sentative because they suggest a similarity in underlying 
causes — like the word expressive^ derived as it is, from 
analogies between pressing one material substance out of 
another material substance, and doing something similar 
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with a purely mental substance. Other words are repre- 
sentative because they suggest a similarity in apparent 
effects — like the imitative words "buzz" or "crackle," 
The same is true, too, of phrases and sentences. Some 
are artistic because they recall an analagous series of rela- 
tionships, and some because they also recall an analagous 
series of sounds. 

We have noticed already, as applied to music, how not 
only associative but imitative effects may be produced by 
a main use of each of the different elements of duration, 
force, pitch, and quality. Here are a few more examples 
produced by a combination of these. It is not necessary 
to say that they have the same general relation to musical 
effects that descriptive passages have to those of poetry. 
The following imitations are noticed by Gardiner in his 
" Music of Nature." Here is a representation of the bark- 
ing of a dog by Haydn in his " Thirty-eighth Quartet": 



Here one of the bray of the ass by the same composer in 
his " Seventy-sixth Quartet " : 
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In this he represents the song of the nightingale ; 




ij. i^ ;:3ij \ 



8w6«t bird that •haim'fet the noise of fol - ly, 
Most mu - tio-ftl, moitmel - mi-cIioI - 7I 

No. 69, 



And in this, from the Finale of his '' Twentieth Quar- 
tet/* the cackling of a hen : 




No, 7a 

The cluck of the hen (imitated also by Mozart and 
Rossini) is thus given by Beethoven in his ^ Third 

Symphony " : 



im 



J i ' j ' J 



^ 



No. 71. 

Imitation in music, however, is confined largely to 
representing tones natural to the human voice. The 
authority last quoted notices the following : 
Ot Uuiihter. bv HandeL 




No. 
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by Weber, 



No. 73. 
Of yawning, by Haydn in his " Fifty-seventh Quartet " : 



No. 74- 

Of sneezing, 
by the same in 
his " Eighth 
No. 75. Symphony." 



Of three pcr- 
' 1 a passion, 
j^ by Beethoven in 

his"ThirdTrio." 



Of the sobbing of a child, by Rossini in a duet in " Gazza 
Ladra " : 




•y^'^T 
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Of the scolding of a woman in the overture by Mozart to 
the " Magic Flute " : 



^M^-^-^ 





^^rW=^~n^ 



No. 79. 

Of the moan of sorrow and pain, by Beethoven in his 
" Third Trio " : 




^-tri-1-D Hf^^^^iM 



5a 



No. 80. 



Of the tone of a mother fondling her child in Haydn's 
" Fifty-eighth Quartet " : 




No. 81. 



Of the sounds of children at play in Mozart's " Fifth 
Quintet " : 




No. 83. 
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Of children frightening one another, in the opening of 
Beethoven's " Symphony in C Minor." Concerning this 
strain, Beethoven is said to have remarked, '' It is thus 
that fate knocks at the gate " : 




Woo, woo^ woo, woo, 

No. 83. 



WOO, woo, woo, woo. 



Very likely some of the above appearances of imitation 
are merely coincidences. Others, perhaps, are strains that 
had been heard by the composer and retained in memory, 
and were afterward used without any definite notion of 
the source from which they were derived. Yet there can 
be no doubt that many of them furnish illustrations of 
conscious imitation. Notice what Paganini says about one 
of his performances. His words are quoted as given by 
Gardiner in his '' Music of Nature," Chapter XI. : 

** I Aooordingly gave notice ftt court thmt I ihoiild bring forward a moiiGil 
nordtj under the title of a Lore Scene • . I . . . previouily 
robbed it piis riolin] of the two middle ttringi, fo that none but the F and 
G remained ; the firrt string being designed to play the maiden's part and 
the lowest the youth's. I began with a series of dialogue in which I at« 
tempted to introduce movements analogous to transient bidcerings and 
lecoDdKations between the lorers. Now the strings growled and then 
sig|ied« and anoo li^>ed, hesitated, joked, and joyed« till at last they sported 
with mcny jubilee. Shortly, both souls joined once more in harmony, and 
the ap p es aed lovcis ^puopded to a pat di dimux whldk tcnsiaated in a 
hnmaatCoda." 

Wagner's themes, or motives, as they are termed, and 
his uses of them were so unique in character as to de* 
serve ^>ecial mentsQfL As indicated by the selectians from 
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his works inserted in previous chapters, many of these 
themes were based upon the principle of imitation. But 
many more, as has been shown, were based upon that of 
expression according to the methods of discoursive rather 
than dramatic elocution. Whether he himself was 
thoroughly conscious to what an extent this was true is 
uncertain, though it is hardly conceivable that one who 
had made so exhaustive a study of the effects of sound, 
should not have had some definite theories with reference 
to their significance. Most musicians, however, though 
quick to detect the appropriateness of different move- 
ments for different sentiments, have difficulty in explain- 
ing the reasons for their preferences ; and it may have 
been the same with him. But if so, it is a remarkable 
proof of the accuracy of his musical instincts that, without 
guidance of the reason, he should have made so few mis- 
takes, as judged from even the point of view of the 
elocutionist. 

While there is this to commend his motives, however, 
it is not these in themselves so much as the way in which 
he introduced and combined them, that distinguishes his 
musical effects from those of other composers. His 
method was first to associate a motive with some person, 
object, action, or event ; and afterward, whenever that with 
which it was associated appeared upon the stage or was 
suggested by the language, thought, feelings, or situations, 
the motive itself was introduced into either the melody of 
the voice or the harmony of the instrumentation. Not 
only so, but a certain correspondence was musically indi- 
cated between the way in which this was introduced and 
the relations of the person, object, action, or event to the 
circumstances attendant upon its introduction. 

This method, to those who have familiarized them- 
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selves with the motives, causes an opera of Wagner to have 
a double effect : first, the ordinary musical effect which is 
due to the development of the melodies and harmonies 
for their own sakes ; and, second, the intellectual effect 
which is due to connecting each of these motives with 
that which it suggests, and noticing the way in which it 
blends with other motives or opposes them. This action 
on an extended scale, of motive upon motive, is what 
Wagner meant by dramatic music, and it is in the develop- 
ment of this that he chiefly manifested his originality. It 
is owing to it, too, that he has obtained such a hold upon 
his admirers. His method of adapting music to the re- 
quirements of intellect necesssarily adds to it an intellec- 
tual interest. In fact, after making all due allowance for 
those who applaud and apparently enjoy his music for the 
same reason that they applaud and apparently enjoy any- 
thing which is understood to be fashionable, there are cer- 
tainly many people formerly unable to appreciate anything 
musical, who have learned to perceive in his works that 
which they can appreciate, and who, by first coming to 
take delight in music as developed by him, have come 
to take an otherwise, for them, impossible interest in all it«> 
legitimate forms. Through effects thus exerted Wagner 
greatly dignified the art to which he devoted himvtlf, 
as well as extended the sphere of its influence. 

But notice that the circumstance which enabled hirn to 
do this was the fact that with him series of notes ar«t 
brought together in exact analogy to the way in which 
the much briefer series of syllables or words are brought 
together in speech. To a certain extent, it mij^jht \ai tai'i 
therefore, that what Wagner did was to construct a Wi, 
guage of which the factors were not words but iu*A\^*:\. 
It is conceivable, of course, that other musical cc/nrjix/v^t 
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in the future will accept the meanings assigned by him to 
these motives, and use them, and add to them, and so 
go on and develop from them a language of music, which 
can be understood universally. But probably this will 
never be done. Probably, too, it would be found to be 
undesirable. It would be almost certain to lead to an 
amount of imitation that would cause the art to decline. 
There are, however, two methods open to composers, 
from the applications of which less danger of this kind 
could be apprehended. One is to originate their own 
motives, and then to use them in their own compositions, 
according to the repetitious methods of Wagner. The 
other, and, in case of complete success, a better method — 
but only a genius of the very highest order could develop 
it — would be, according to the principles underlying rep- 
resentation in duration, force, pitch, and quality that have 
here been mentioned, to form a musical alphabet of the 
emotions, each factor of which should not be a whole 
motive but could be used as a part of a motive. Thus 
used, it is possible to conceive that such an alphabet might 
leave abundant scope for originality, and yet render the 
motive, whenever heard, at least comparatively intelli- 
gible. There is a natural, inarticulated language of the 
emotions employed by all of us. What reason is there in 
nature to suppose otherwise than that all its elements 
might be comprehended and tabulated with sufficient 
definitencss in a few score of carefully related forms of 
sound? As it is, even now, every really great composer 
recognizes the existence of this language and uncon- 
sciously applies its principles. Why should they not be 
formulated so that all men could know them ? Why 
should not the psychological correspondences of music be 
unfolded with as much definiteness as those of elocution 
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to which in their elements they are analogous ? Or, if the 
formulation of the principles involved would necessitate, 
as it might, artistic difficulties and dangers impossible to 
overcome, why, at least, might there not be developed 
among men such a concurrence of opinion with reference 
to the principles themselves that the composer would feel 
constrained, more often than at present, to regard them ? 
And then, in the degree in which they were carried out 
persistently and accurately, would not the musical world 
be made familiar with them, and even the unmusical be 
made, at any rate, to recognize their existence ? 

Were this done we should have no more writers upon 
aesthetics with outer and inner senses — ears and minds— 
so dull of perception as to declare that music does not 
appeal, as do the other arts, to intelligence, or that it is 
presentative and not representative. It has been abun- 
dantly shown here that this view is erroneous; but it 
would be an advantage to have the recognized conditions 
of the art clearly reveal the fact. It would be an advan- 
tage to have music seen by all in its true position, standing 
side by side with poetry, painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and representing, in just as legitimate a sense as 
they, its own appropriate phase of the influence which 
nature exerts not merely upon the auditory nerves — 
which alone would not account for its spiritual effects 
— ^but also upon the mind. 
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15 : as Ihe bails 

rhfthm and metre, 17-34: 
•HEM in musical, 103 ; chanting 
imtter of. in poetic lines, 48-53 ; 
Greek. 33 ; in musical measures. 
loi-ioj, 357 ; marks for, Greek, 
1S4 ; mustcslly representative. 
when at unusual places. 359, or 
not xtrongly marked. 3M>; physi- 
cal cauie of, 14, 38. 

Accented clicks, and their effect 
on rhvtliin, II, 13; syllables, 5. 
ihould not contain ume sounds 
u unaccented, llS'-tlo. 

Accomplishment, rep. in music. 397. 

Across the World I Speak to Thee, 
78. 

AdmiratioQ, as represented in music, 
aw. sgC- 

Moexd, 37, 133, tas. 12B, 133. 

Esthetic. History of. 303. 

Affirmation, as represented in music, 
«66, »7o, 375. a86. 

A Flying Viril. M. 

Ain ftimi Arcady, 75. 

Albericb'a C17, 3S6. 

Alexandrine Line. 36, 69. 

AUied lyllable sounds, consonance 
and gradation in, 156-167; con- 
sonant founds, i56-i;8: leading 
10 gradation, i63, 163; vowel- 
sounds, 159. 

Alliteration, art-method of. 111-117, 
IJS. '36. 148. 16a. 176; Anijlu- 
Saxon, 134, "!> '4^ ; how varied. 
148 : Inartistic, how prcTented. 



136-167 ; influenced by likeness 
in (bought, 139-143 ; Icgiiimaie 
effeelioT. 117-130, 138. 

Alphabet, musical. 331, 333. 

Allemation, art-melhod, 3 ; in har- 
mony. 3, 14S. 149, 313 : in rhythm, 
3. ti8. rig; in scales, 189; in 
verse. 150,134. 155- 

Amaiement, as represented in music, 

Ambrose. St., 1S6, 36S. 
American Girt, An, 81. 
American Journal of Psychology. 

II. 305. 
Among Comrades March, 358. 
Analogies between seiies of events 

and musical order. 310. 314. 
AnapKst measure, 37, 31. 63-64. 
Ancient Mariner, The. 30. 130. 
Angelo, nil, 71. 
Angel Whisper. The, 47. 
Anger, or passion, as repreienled in 

music. 317. 
Anglo-Saxon alliteration. 114, 135. 

148- 
Anima Anceps, 165. 
Annabel Lee, 167. 
Antecedent section in music, 98. 99. 
Anticipation, as represented in 

music. 366. 269-373. 37J-977. 
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Architecture , correspondences to 






other arts. 4-7 ; representation in, 


harmony. 14»-155. i59, 160. aii- 






313; in rhythm. 19, 30, 38, 55, 




both form and significance in. 






336. 337. 


scales. i8g ; excess of. 153. 




Aiiosto. 71. 


Ballade, 8o-B3. 




Aristotle, 34. ag. l8q, 303. 


Ballade of Lovelace. 8a. 




Arnold, M., 36; Sir E., 48. 


Ballad of Sark, A. 4S. 




Arrangement o[ sounds, as related to 


Bannockbum. 174. 




ease of utterance. 113-117 ; efTect 


Barry, 134. 




on mind and memory, tij. 114 ; 


Bass in music, 310. 333. 




lo sense, 1J6 ; showing likeness of 


Bassoon, 395, 299. 




thought in hannony, 143. 


Battles, as represented in music, 297. 








Natural Music. 148. 


music. 399, 




Art of Poetry. The. 135, 


Beala in music. a34-33&. 




Art in Ornament and Dress. 154. 


Beauty, 3 ; definition of. vij-ix. 




Art in Theory, v-vii, x, xi. xiv, xix. 


Beautiful Snow. 31, 




a. 91. 136. 166, 331, 333, ajs. 


Beethoven. lin. 97-100; 338. 24s. 




243, 34B. 


260.379,306.308,316,318,319- 




Art, need of philosophic study of. 


Bells, The. 31, 46, 56, 167. 




iT. ix. 


Ben AlUh Achmet, 87. 




Artistic. The. fulfils requirements 


Berlioz, 345. 




ofnatnre.3l.37. 


Bertha in the Lane. 45- 67- 




Artist, master of his methods, xiv. 


Biglow Papers. 8S. 
Bird Motive. 399. 




Artists, their use of effects precedes 


Birds, ai represented in music, 279. 




scientists' knowledge of causes. 


397. 299, 316. 




110. 177. 


Blanc, C. 154. 




Aspirate quality, 393, 294, 397. 


Blank Verse. 34, 42, 44, 49, jo ; 




Asses, as represented in music, 379, 


inegular. 43-44 ; broken, 51, 




315. 


Bloody Mary Archiieciute, 337, 




AjsocUtion. as influencing musical 


Bolero. 104. 




represenution, 343. 254, 301-313. 


Bolton, T. L.. 11, 13. 




Assonance, 137-13:. 163, 176; em- 






ployed in place of rhyme. 131 : 
how varied, I4B ; inartistic, how 


Bowker, R. S.. 32. 




Brahm. 304. 




prevented, 136-167 ; influenced 
by likeness in thought. 139-143 : 


Break, break, break, »o. 40. 








legitimate cflecli of. |{7-I30. 


14. 15, 38. 30; on dinaions in 




13a. 
AsBurance, as represented in music. 


music, 94, 95. 
Bridges, ft., 44. 




!67. 


Brovming. Mis.. 45, 67, 71 ; R., 




As You Like It, 15a. 


xiv.. 137. 143. 




Athens, an ode. 33. 


Brut d'Angleterte, 129, 133. 




Atlantic MontUy, 31O. 


Brydges, 65. 




At (he Church Gate. 45. 


Bucolics. 133. 






Bunner, H. C. 75- 




396. 


Buoyancy, as represented in music, 
2S7. 370, aSi. 




Bain. Aleiander. 116. 


Burbrjdge, T., 47. 




Bnnu, 69, 174. 

Bun of iniecU, u represented in 

mnac, 399. 
Byrne, F, M.,83. 
Byron, 33, 49. ^. '°i- '»7- 
By the North Sea, 153. 

Odence. murical, 3I0 ; representa- 
tive, either »s maior or minor, 
383-lgo: when complete. 286: 
minor as repreaeoiativc. aSq. 

Cxsura. 30, 31. 

Calderon. 114. 139. 151. 

Camp Bell. The. 55. 

Canadian Boat Song, The, 363. 

Canning, Geo., 89. 

Cantcrbuiy, Tale. Prologue. 139. 

Canto, 57, 

Capcn, C. L.. 305. 

Captain Reece. S6, 134. 

Catholic Church and development of 
hannony, 190. 

Ccnlral-Point. art-method of, 3 ; in 
harmony, 143, an lin rhythm. 19. 

Certainty, as represented in muiic. 
376. 

Chain Verse. French. 79, 80 

Changes, of Accent in Veru-Line&, 
48-53 ; of Syllables, 39-46. 

Chant Royal. 64. 

Charon, 134. 

Chart of Meihodi of Art Composi. 

Chaucer. 67-70, ri9, 133. 
Chancerian Slania, 68 ; Shorter, 67 : 

Longer. 70. 
Child during Sickneu. To a, 174. 
Cbilde, Harold, 49, 69. 70. 117. 
Children of the Lord's Supper. 33, 

35- 
Children's Hour, 47. 
Cbinete music, 193; poetry. 135. 

141 : scale, 303, 
QtoMing a Name. 47. 
Chords. 160, ib3 ; compounded of 

partial tones. 317-130; congruity 

in eflecl of, 179 ; dominant, sub- 

dominanl. Ionic. 310, 3lt, 314. 

Sij ; eflects similar to Ihoae of 



major scale. 308. : 



notes in, 319. 330 ; representation 
in, an, 383-390 : seventh, 311, 
3t8 ; seventh as representative. 
383-39D ; traositionsin ; 311-317 : 
from major to minor, 315-317 ; 
why enjoyable, 179; why neccs- 

Chorus, more enjoyable than single 

voice, 179. 
Cimbeline. 53. 

Clarinet, as representative. 396. 
Classicism versus Romanticism. 

Classic Verse and Metre. SI-J3. 
Clef, alto, 1B3; bass, 183; C, 1S3 ; 

Fa.. F. J83; G., 181; Sol., i8a; 

soprano, Icnor, 183; treble, 183. 
Climax, musical. 385. 
Qoud, The, 133. 

C Minor symphony, too. 311,319. 
Coleridge, 3o. 11, 39. 40. 43. 55. 

130. 
Coles, A., 33. 
Colonna. V. 71, 
Color, as lone, 6, 107, loS ; gamut 

Columbian Medal, xi. 

Comic effects of rhythm, 85-S9 ; of 
rhyme, 87-89. 

Common metre, 63, 85. 

Comparison, ari-method, 3 : in bar- 
monj of muiic, t8j ; of poetry. 
117, 130, 139. 149; in melody. 
1S7; of rhythm, 16. 30. 38. 93; 
of the scale. iSS \ underlying 
musical represenution. 143, 354. 
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Complaining, as represented in 
music, 383. 

Complaint of Mars. 70. 

Complemenl. art-method. 3 ; eCtccli 
in syllable-sounds. 164; in har- 
mony of music, an; of poetry. 
iiB, I30. 148-154. 159; '" 
rhythm, 16, 30. 38, 5s : in scales. 
189 ; polyphonic music, 190 ; too 
much of. 153. 

Complementary colors, 1 63. 

Compleling a musical idea, repreten- 
taiion of; 366. 
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Complex wholes uniled in art, when 
they have like partial effects, 53, 
100, lar. 136, 176, 177, aoo. 209, 
ai7, as8. 

Complexity, art-method, 3 ; in mu- 
sickl harmony, 1 79 ; in chythm, t6, 
in verse-haimony. 108, no, 119. 

Complication, art-method, 3 ; in 
harmony. 154-156. 190-311; in 
rhythm. 55, 57. 95. 

Composition, table of methods of 



Com; 



t. 3- 



ComprchenEiveness. art-method. 3 ; 
in harmony, poetic, 14s. 143, '49 : 
musical, 213 : in rhythm. iS. 

Conclusiveness, as represented in 
music, 167, 870, 371, 375-377, 386 
-389. 

Concord. See Chord. 

Conlidence, as represented in music, 
>!»■ 

Confusion, art-melhod, 3 ; in har- 
mony, poetic. 116; musical. 190. 
308 ; in rhythm. 16. 93. 

Congruily, art-method, 3 ; in har- 
mony, poetic, 1391 musical, 185, 
313 ; in melody, l87;rhylhm. 17, 
18, ao ; scale. iSB ; tones, 179. 

Consequent section in musical period, 
g8, 99. 

Consonance, art-melhod, 3 ; in har- 
many, musical. 333-337 ; poetical. 
59, 139. 156-163 ; in melody, 187 ; 
in rhythm, J7, 59 ; in scale, 
188. 1S9; why necessary. 23l~ 
11%. 

Conlempl, as represented in music, 
394. 

Contentment, as represented in 
music, 381, 3S6. 

Continuity, art-method, 3 ; in har- 
mony of poetry, 154, 155; of 
music, at3 ; of rhythm, 57. 95. 

Contour. 5. 

Contrast, art-melhod, 3 ; between 
accented and anaccen ted syllables, 
IlS, 119; element of emphasis. 
140; in harmony of poetry. 117- 
119, 139, 147. 148; of music in 
melody. 18S ; in rhythm, 16, 93. 
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Convuluon, 

36t. 

Coote, C, 358. 

Coriolanus, 15 

Correspondence, principlt 
musical representation. 333. M3- 
309, 310, 314 ; in conditions and 
directions of pitch, 364-367, 373 ; 
in quality, 394 ; in rhythm, 353. 
361. 

Correspondences, between arts of 
sound and sight, 1-7, 107, 108 ; 
between instruments and human 
voices. 91, 395; poetical and 
musical divisions of time, 94-100 : 
and measures, 101. 103 ; and har- 
mony, 145 ; between couplets and 
musical sEctiims, 9S-100 ; pitch 
and quality in poetry and miuic, 
168-177. 

Corti's Rods, 109. 

Cotlerill, 65. 

Cotter's Saturday Night, 6g. 

Coughing, as represented in music, 
379. 3t7. 

Counteraction, art-methiod, 3 ; in 
harmony, musical. iSS, 308; po- 
etic, n8. 119. 150, tS4. 159; in 
rhythm, 16, 30, 38, 118 ; in scale, 
188. 

Couplet, 30, 57. 95 ; lilto muacal 
sections, 98^00. 

Courage as represented in music, 
394, 396. 

Course of Time. 113. 

Ctanch. C, P. 54. 

Crashaw, R, 61. 

Crazy Jane Architecture, 337. 

Cristabel, 39. 

Criticism, American, iv-ix ; impot' 
of philosophic. 
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^H Dftrwin. 345, 246. 


Doubt, as reptesenled in music. 360. 


^V DkTii, T., 174. 


367, 377, 30S. 


^ Dewrived Lover, The, 46, 47. 


Douglas. 135. 


Decision, u represented in mMsic, 


Downward movements in accent. 


a66, a7S-3;7. »a6. 


57, 164-367 ; in music, 367-373, 


Delight, as represented in music, 


37S. 377. a79. 386-390 ; on un- 


394- 


accented syllables, 173, 173. 


Denner, B.. 836. 


Dramatic elocution, 359, 353; mnsie. 


Depression, u represented in nuijc. 


354. 303. 311- 


b83. 303. 


Drum, 395, 397- 


Descent of Man. 34 S. 


Dryden, 33. 37. 135. 138. 




Duration, art-method of. 3 ; effects 


De»pair. as represented in inoBic,286. 


upon chicks in rhythmic erouping, 
13. 13; upon poetic and musical 


Determinatiao, as represented in 


niasic. 394. ai}6. 


rhythm, l, 6, 91, 108; upon rep- 


Development of musical motive. 




95-99- 


in music, 354-363. 


Did In«. 33. 


Dwight, J. S., 310. 


Dignit;. as represented in music. 




9S4, 35B. 




Dimeter, 31, 47. 


3S6. 


DioDfiiiu. 1B4 ; praise of, 84, 




Disappointment, as represented in 


sound-arrangements, 114-117. 


music, 3Sq. 


Ecclesiasics, 43. 




Echoes, 6s. 


music, 367. 


Edinburgh Review. 113. 


Diacoariive elocutioa, ij^. 3S3 : 


Educatioa of Nature, The, Words- 


mniic. 3S4, 303. 


worth, 173. 


Dinonance. ail-method. 3 ; in har- 


Effects, harmony of, as the test of 


Mony.i59.3ia; in rhythm. 59: i" 


beauty, vii, viii. 


icale, iSS ; in seventh chord, 311. 


Egyptian music. 187. 


DUdnct inteiligence, why not con- 


Eights, metre of, 63 ; and sevens. 


Tcyed by music. 340. 341. 347- 


68 ; and sevens and fours, 65, 


DiUurbance, as represented in mmic, 


Ejaculalory expression, 3S3, 301. 


36l. 




Divisions in poetry and mu«c cor- 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
_, Gray, 31 


respond. 94-100. 


Dobell.S.. 41.43. 




Dobson. A., 79. 


music. 399. 


Dog. as represented in music, 315, 


Elevens, metre of, 64 ; and tern. 63. 


375- 


Eliot, George. 131. 


Dom in ant chord, 310,311,314.315. 


Elliott. E.. 56. 


Uonden, 169. 


Ellis, A. J.. 184. 


Don4uar..3gs. 




Dots 10 miuic. 93. 


134, "9, »5i- 




Eloculionary eflecti which underlie 


muste, 37s. 


and interpret representative eSects 


Double measnre, in poetry, 36-38 ; 


in music, 351-354, 364-367. 374, 


^H with lone qaontily, effects like 


375, 3So-38a, 386. 391-395, 333. 


^K Hraighl line. 58 ; with ihort. like 


Emphasis, elocutionary, produced by 


■ .fgl«..S8;mmu.ic, .0.. 


eootnut, 140. 
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Elulingi, of [ines of vene, donbte, 
46 ; end-Mopped. So-'S : chsnga 
)□ nteunrn, 44'4^ : femuiioe. 46^ 
lighi. 51 ; mucuUne, 46 : mn-ao, 
50-S3 ; weak. 51. 

Edci^. utcprae[it«diii[aiuic.as6. 

Eogluh. us medium of venificaliofi, 
as, 94 ; iu Terae-niccbodi, at-94. 

EcBliih Venificktioo. 79. 

Enoch Arden, ItS. 

Eathuium, at repreMnted in muic. 
370, 296. 

Eutd; to BalUdd, etc., 8t, Sa, S4. 

E11V7, Elded Bom of Hell, 398. 



EtHjr, 00 Criiidim, 33 ; on Mui, 

"3. "4- 
Eapbonioat, 117. 
Euphonjr, 114. 115; u reUted to 

Euphniim, 114. 

ETUigeline. It}. 

Everett, 7a 

Excursion, The. jo. 

Elhalition. See Brathinf:. 

Exhilaittion, u represented in muiic, 

„aS7 

Exprewion, in muiic. dependent 

on Ihe motive, 97, 333. 
Exlcniion. arl-mettiod. I. 3, 6, 108, 
Exuberance, utepreiented in music. 



Fahtbach. P., ajS. 

Fairie Queene, The, 6g, ti6, ia6, 

130. 134. >Si. "S3. 154. 
Farragoi, Statue of, xxi. 
Faon, Statue, xlii. 
Faust, C, ajS. 

Fault, opera, 396, 397 ; poem. Si- 
Fout of Bicchus, The. 44- 
Feeline, ai repreienled in AH of 

Muiic, 331, 341. 
Feet, poetic, kind* of. ifr-JB. S4. 

101, to3 ; compared to musical 

meamres, 94-100. See Measures. 
Ferdinand and Elvira, S7. 



Fife. iqs. 

Fiftia, tonw..^.^ ..» 

Finalil}', as repreunted is 1 
a66. See CooclnsiTenera. 

Fit of Rhyme against Rhyme. 137. 

Five Haodred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry, 113. 

Plats, signs of, in music, 183, 1S4 : 
key* for, 305. 

Flight, Hotiie of, Wagner. a6l. 

Flote. 395. 

Flying-up. ai repretenled i 
361 ; urtng-down. a6i. 

Force, in poetic and musical rhyth- 
mic expression, s-7. 91, 108. 341; 
as representative in elocotion, aji. 
asa. aS4; in ronsic, 356-363. 
3oa. 

Forging Motive, Wagner. 361. 

Form, as indicated b^ metrical aj- 
rangement. 5 ; as influencing in 
poetry mind and memory. It3, 
114 ; ax influenced by the require- 
ments of significance, xvi-niii ; 
importance of. in poetry, lit- 
IT7 ; versus signiGcuice in all the 
arts. 233-337. 

Forms of Veise. French. 73-84. 

French, accent on words. 14; alliten- 
tion, 133 ; art, xix ; asionance, 
I sS ; early, uonslation from, 133 ; 
poetic diction. 33. 

Fretting, as represented in music, 
z33. 

Fright, as represented in music, 394. 

Frothingham, 35. 

Fugue, 304. 

Gaimar, G.. ia3. 

Galatea, 298. 

Galop. 104. 357. 

Gamut, 161-164. See Scales. 

Garden of Cymodoce, The, 148, ts>. 

Gardiner, 363. 315. 319. 

Gnzu. L^ra, 317. 

Geneiis of Art-Form, The, 



. 73. 



, 108. 



S- 



139. 14a, 143. »S3, IS4, 156. 160, 
163. 177. 185. ai3, 313, 338, Sfla, 
Gentle Contemplation, as rept^ 
senied in munc, 394. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^B 


^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^ /l™t"^^^^^^^33i^J 


^B Genllencu, rcgirescnled in inUMC,Z56 


ao6 ; poetic bumony, 1 50 ; rhyme. 


^M Georgica, 150. 


133; nngine. "89; stanus, 1B5, 


Genn.n, .llitcr>tion, 134; assonance, 


verstfication, aa, 13. 34. 


129 : hMmony of poetic sounds, 


Greeks, xi, xii, xiii, a68. 


tSi, 161. 


Gregorian chants, derived from 


German Requiem, 304. 
Giuits, motive of, Wtgner. 363. 


methods of speech, 186, 187, 267, 


368. 


GiftsofGod, The. 45. 


Gregory, Pope, 186. 267. 


Gilbert. W. T., 113. S6-8B. 134. 


Grouping, art-melhod. 3, 16, 53 ; 


Gilraan, B. 1.. 305. 


correspondence between musical 


GUditone, 1:3. 


and poetical, 94->oo; in poetic 




harmony about central-point, 143; 


music, a 5 9. 


of clicks of twos, threes, etc., in 


God. as represented in music. 304. 


rhythmic eipcrimenis, 11-15, 56; 


God's Trouble. The. Motive of. 


of like partial eElects in unl.ke 


Wagner. 276. 


complex wholes, 53, 100, 117. 


Goethe, xiii, xmi. xix. xxm. 35, 51, 


131, 138, 176, 300, 209, 217, 218 ; 


184, 129. 151,236. 




Goeti von Berlichiogen, xiii. 


14-ai. 


Golden Ve«r, The. 144. 158. 


Growing Twilight. Motive of. Wag- 


Goo^, The. I S3. 


net, 376. 


Gosse, E. W.. 84. 


Guide oE Areziu, 1S7, 188. 


Gothic, xiv ; cathedral, 297. 


Guitar, 397. 




Cumey, 346, 298. 


□er, 273 ; opera of, 373. 2SB, 290. 




Go to Ihy Rest. 47. 


Halleck. F.-G.. 43. 


Goudimel, 190. 


Hallelujah metre, 6j. 


Gounod, 296, 297. 


Hall. J. S.. II. 


Go Where Giuiy Waits Thee, 3a. 


Hamlet, 16;. 


Gracefulness, as represented in 


Hammering Motive, W^ner, a6i. 


music, as9. 


Hammond, E. P.. 112. 


Gradation, art-method. 3 : in poetic 


Handel, 298. sit,. 


harmony, 162-167; ''> musical, 


Harmonic intervals, 215-120. 325 ; 


^ aia-317 ; in rhythm and metre, 


ratios of, 3iq, aao. 


■ 59- 


Harmony, arl-melhod. i. 3 ; and a 
lack of it as musically representa- 


^H Grand, The. as [epresenled in music. 


H ^94- 


tive, 383-390 ; as distinguished 


^F Grant. 63. 


from rhythm and proportion, 108 ; 


^" Gratilude, as reprocnled in inusig. 


developed from melody, 190-191, 
344 ; from methods oE composi- 
tion. 107-130. 207-220; from 


J03. 


Grave. The, as repit*ented intuusic. 


3M' 


partial tones. 208-aio ; of color 


Gray, ja, 85. 




Greece. 33. 


109 1 of Greeks. i8g ; of major 


Creek, acctnl. how used, aa, 1S4 ; 


scale, 2(^ ; of music, 185-191 ; of 


alliteration, 133 ; auonance, 128; 


poetry. io7-'77 ; "f speech, 170- 


ideal of art, xiiii ; inlonation of 




poetry, 1S4. iBs; lyre, 185 ; reci- 


polyphoDic, 1S9-191 : physical 
and psychical reasons for. :2l- 


Uiive poetry, ag ; melodies, 184- 


t86 ; musical harmony, 189, 193 ; 




■odcal icalei, i99-«at. 203. 204, 


and poetry, 14s, 146. 
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Harp, as representative, 297. 
Hastings, 63. 
Haweis, H. R., 302. 
Hawtrcy, Dr.. 36. 
Haydn, 299. 315, 318. 
H^thfulness, as represented in 

music, 281. 
Heber, 64* 

Hebrew alliteration, 122 ; asso- 
nance, 132 ; parallelism, 29. 
Heginbotham, 02. 
HeU and Heaven, 48. 
Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, 91, 

169, 175. 184, 185, 193. 194, 198, 

201, 209, 244. 
Hen, as represented in music, 279, 

316. 
Henry, IV.. 158 ; V., 43 ; VI., 116. 

157; VIII., 31, 130. 
Heptameter, 33. 48. 
Herbert, Geo., 45. 64, 132. 
Hermann und Dorothea, 35. 
Heroism, as represented in music. 

289. 
Hesitation, as represented in music, 

260, 308. 
Hexameter. 31. 32, 48 ; English 

and classic. 34-36. 
Higher Pantheism, The. 304. 
Hireman Chiel. Ballad of. 131. 
Homer, 33, 34. 36. 122. 128, 133, 

150. 
Home. Sweet Home, 271. 
Hood. T., 66. 86. 87. 132. 
Hopefulness, as represented in music, 

270, 277. 286, 302. 
Hopelessness, as represented in 

music, 282. 
Horror, as represented in music. 

294, 296. 
Hostility, as represented in music. 

294, 295. 
Hugo, v., xii, xiv. 123, 128 ; sonnet 

on, 128. 

Humoreske. 97. 
Hunt, L., 174. 

Hymns, different forms of metre of, 
61-68. 

Iambic measure, 32, 33, 37. 61-66. 
Iambus, 27. 



Ibsen, zxi. 

Iliad, The, 36. 122, 128, 133, 150. 

II Penserofio, 40, 113. 

Imitation, in elocution, 252, 253 ; in 
music, 254 ; in pitch, 272, 273, 
279 ; in quality, 297-300 ; in 
rhythm, 261-263 ; in series of 
movements, 314-317. See Repre- 
sentation, under head of Imitative. 

Imitative, 253, 302. 

Impeded, The, as r ep r e se nted in 
music, 282. 

Important, The, as rep r e s ented in 
musical rhythm, 254 ; pitch, 266, 
267, 275, 286. 

Inartistic effects, of alliteration, as- 
sonance, rhyme, how prevented. 
136-167 ; of rhythm, how pre- 
vented, 38-52. 

Incongruitv, art-method, 3 ; in comic 
effects of rh3rthm. 86-89 ; of sound 
indicating that of sense, 142 ; in 
harmony, 212. See Congruity. 

Indecision, as represented in music, 
260. 266, 267, 275, 277, 286, 289. 

Independent. The. v. ix. 235. 

Indifference, as represented in music, 
256. 

Indignation, as represented in music. 
294. 

Inflections, meanings of downward 
and upward. 265-67 ; of neither 
direction. 280-282 ; of wave or 
circumflex. 274, 275. 

Ingoldsby Legends. 88. 

Initial Measure. 27, 28, 39, 40. 62^ 

67. 
In Memoriam. 62. 

Innuendo, as represented in music. 

270, 278. 
Insignificant. The. as represented in 

music. 266, 275, 286. 
Insolvable. The. as represented in 

music. 286. 
Instructive methods of expression, 

252, 301-313. 
Instruments, representation in music 

by, 91, 295. 
Intellectual Influence of Music. The 

310, 323. 
Interchange, art-method, 3 ; in musi- 




esl humonjr, tgo, S19-317 ; in 

poetic. IS9-161 : in rhrthm, 59; 

ID icales, iSa. 
Interettiog, The. as repre^nted io 

music, 366, 367, 37s, 386, 394. 
Intenpcnion. ■it-meihod, 3 ; in 

musical hannony, 154; in poetic, 

aia : in rhythm, JS, 95. 103. 
Intonation, 1S4-1S9, 333, z;i : as 

conveying meaning, 343. 
lolantfae. 300. 

Iphigenie auf Taurus, liii, xv, i;i. 
Ireland, 33, 174. 
Irony, as represenied in music, 375, 

378. 
Ilaliaa. aUitcration, 134 ; usonance, 

139 ; verBe-hannony , 151 ; son- 



Jonmal of PJfchology, American, 

II, 305. 
Joy. as represented in music, 354, 

369. aSi, 386, 297, 303, 

Keali. 69, 71, 73. 

KeDilwaith, 43, 

Key. 96, loE, 143, ill, 1S3 ; mean- 
ing o( musical, 3oj ; transilions 
(rom one musical, to another. 160, 
314-317; from major to minor, 
9[6, 3lS. 

Keynote. 30;, 31 1. 383 ; analogies to 
musical, in poetic harmony, 143- 
I4S- 

King Lear. 158. 

KobW. C, 355- 

Kotdosko, To, 73, 

Kyrielle, 78. 

La Estrella de Sevilla, t>4. 139. 

L'Allepo, 155. 

Lamb, Mary, 47. 

Lament, A, 64. 

Lamentations, 133. 

Langland, 135. 

Lan^^e oJ Music. 331, 333. 

I.anier, S., 51, 138. 

LaNuil d'Octobre, 151. 

Last Ro*e of Summer, The. too. 



X^tin. 34; alliteralion, 133; asso. 
nance, is8 ; harmony of poetic 
sounda, 130, See Roman. 

Laughter, in music. 316. 

Layamon, lag, 133. 

Lay of the Imprisoned Hniitnnan. 
The. 38. 

Lay of the Last Minitrel, The, 113. 

Jjjiden des jungen Wenher'i, iiiii, 

Le Sacre de Charles X,, 138. 
L'Estorie des Engles. 123. 

Le 13 JuUiel, 133. 

Les Viei^es de Vordun, I3]. 

Letty's Globe, 73- 

Light and Shade, 5. 7, loE, 

Lightness o( Mood, as represented 
by music. 354. 

Like, effects necessary to congniiiy 
in quality and pitch. 179, 180; 
effects of sound as indicating like 
thoughts, 139-143. 153 ; partial 
effects of unlike complex wholes 
are at the basis of all art-unity, 
and grouping. 53. loO, II7. 131, 
138, 176. 177. 300. 309. 317. m8; 
lounds (ollow in syllable* only 
when both are accented. llS-l30. 

Lille, R. de, 373. 

Lines of Verae, corresponding to 
musical phrases, 94, 95, too : end- 
stopped, and run-on, 50-53 ; in- 
lluencc of their length on tunes of 
verse. 61. 173, 174; length of. 
deleimined bytimeof exhalations. 
14, 15, a8, 30: massing of. in 
stansas, S7-8B : represenution of 
alovnesa and rapidity In. 60, 61 ; 
variety as introduced Into. 38-53, 

6i-8a. 

Lisit, 313. 

Literature, as influenced by low con- 
ceptions of the importance of 
significance, xvii. xviii, iii-iiUi. 

Lockhart, 41. 43. 

Locksley Hall. 34, 48. 

Loge. Motive of, Wagner, 355, 376, 
575- 
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Wflf- 



homauax. Dr., I2$« 140, 141. 
tniiinnftf dcCcnnacd bjr siKilit)wfe 

of vibrstsoiii, 196. 
Lovckoe, B«I]«d oC, 83. 
Love-Death, Hodve of» 

Love of Lalie, Motive ciL^ 

Lover, S., 47' 

Love's Fucitiatiog, Motive of, 

ner. 277. 
LoweU. 88. 

Ljrre of Greik^ or Orpheos, 900, 
\jftt, H. T«, 63* 

Macbeth, 143, 166. 

MfloGuthy, D. F., 33, 174. 

Miffic Flute, The, 3x8. 

Major, cadoice, 282, s8s : chord, 
3x5-490, 335; repreteotative effect 
of Its cadence, 283. 283, 286-390 ; 
scale, 200, 204, 206. 

Malignity, as represented in mosic, 

295. 

MarixKle, L. de, 128. 

March music, 104. 

Marco Bozzaris, 42. 

Marie Stuart, poem, X24, 129. 

Marmion, poem, 33. 

Marseillaise Hymn, 258, 372. 

Massing, art-method, 3, in harmony, 
musical, 212 ; poetic, 153 ; in 
rhvthm, musiod, 95 ; poetic, 55. 

Mathews, W. S. B., 96, 98, 104. 

Matthews, B., 8x. 

Maud, poem, X27, X31. 

Mazeppa, poem, 33. 

McCarthy. J. H.. 75. 

McMaster, G. H., 57. 

McMonnies, zxi. 

Measure for Measure, drama, 112, 
126. 

Measures, correspondence of effects 
to those of shape, 57-59 ; differ- 
ence between musical and poetical, 
92-95 ; influence of, on tunes of 
verse, 61, 172-174; kinds of, in 
music, loi, 102, in poetry, 26-28, 
60-89 ; representation in, 28, 57- 
61 ; variety, as introduced in, 38- 



59. 6i-« ; v*jr 

Bi poetry, lOO, 103. 
fcasne.27. 
Medley, 66. 

Meeting of dw SUpa, Tlie, 39. 
M tfiiifryii ger, 997. 
M elo dy , devidoped bef ote 

184-188, 190-192, 244 ; Greek. 

184-186 ; in speech, 170-177 ; 

■nac and poetic, similar, 100, 172. 
MeoMxy, aa lifted by allitmtion 

mad. MMOOMnce^ 141 ; by eiqihooy, 

"3- 
Menace, aa lep r eseiited in numc, 

295 ; Motive of, Wag;ner, 287. 



Merdiant of Veaioe, 113, 156. 

Merkd, 170. 

Metze;, odgin of, 244. See M< 



MfldnfM, aa rnraeented in murir, 

256. 
Milkmaid's So^, The, 41. 
Mill Garden, The, 48. 
Milton xvii, 21, 31, 40, 42, 49, 50. 

55. 71, 1", 113, 115. ii7» 125, 
X49, 155, 160, 166, X67. 
Mind, as represented in art, 23X- 

233. 
Ministerial Tone, as representative, 

282. 
Minnesingers of Germany, 133. 
Minor, aidence, 282, 285, 286 ; 

chord, 215, 216, 218. 219, 222, 

225 ; representative effect of its 

cadence, 282, 285, 286-290 ; scale, 

200, 204, 206. 
Minuet, 258. 
Mirthfulness, as represented in 

music, 254. 
Misery, as represented in music, 

282. 
Miss Kilmansegg and Her Precious 

Leg, 87. 
Moaning, as represented in music, 

282. 
Moan, Moan, Ye Dying Gales, 66. 
Mockery, as represented in music, 

275. 278 ; Motive of, Wagner, 

278. 
Modulation in hannooy, 2x2-217, 




I 



L^*' : 



Monk's Tale, The, 69. 
Monomeler. 31, 46. 
Monlgamery. 64. 66. 
Moore, C, 8a; T., 31. Sj.afia.aej, 

Mora et Viu, 76. 

Mother Goose's Melodies, 90. 

Molbcr's Love, A., 47. 

Motive in music, 94-99, 933, 243 ; 
derelopmeni of. 96-99 ; its chief 
(actor rhythm, 96. 97 ; its repre- 
lentative and expressions] in- 
Bucnce, 97, 376 ; Wagner's 
employmeiit of. 319-331 ; that 
tcnneo the motive of Alberieh's 
Cry. 286 ; Bird, lag ; Flight. a6l ; 
Giants, 263 ; God s Trouble. 276 ; 
GotterdaronierunB. 873 '■ Growing 
Twilight, 176 ; Hammering. 361 ; 
255. 376, 279 ; Love of 
377 : Love-Ueath, 256 ; 
1.0VCS Fascination, 377: Menace, 
187 ; Mockery, 178 ; Murder, a8B: 
Noroet, 373; Phrase of Nolhung, 
390; Pursuit. 377; Question lo 
Fale. 369 : Rainbow, 373 ; Resig- 
lution, 308 ; Rhinegold, 9S6 ; 
Right of Expiation, aSB : Rising 
Treasure. 373 ; Siegfried, aBB ; 
Sieglinde, iBq ; Shout of Fairies, 
978 ; Snake, 363 ; Storm, 398 ; 
Swoid, a86 ; Sword's Guardian, 
aSj ; Thoughtful nets, aSS ; Tris- 
tan, 389: Vindictive Le^ue, 388 : 
WalkUie, 3G1 ; Waltungen Fam- 
ily, 389 : World's Herilage. 187. 

Movement, similarity of, in music 
and poetry, 100, 173. 

Mourt, 938, 995. 316, 318, 

Mnhlenbog. 63. 

Mnller. M., 304. 

Molock. D. M., 96. 

Morder, Motive of, Wagner, aSS. 

Music, alphabet of. 333 ; cadence 
in, aio. 311,333-386; correspond- 
•nee ot, to other arts. 4-7 ; de- 
veloped from laog and cpeech. 
91 ; distinguished from poetry. 
91-96; from speech, 91, 175-177, 



341, 943 ; Creek, 1S4, 185, 189; 
history of, 184-190 ; language of 
331, 333; of middle age<;. 1S9- 
191 ; measures in, 93-9S ; notation, 
93-^5, 181-1S4 ; note*, as dis- 
tinguished from words, 93, 171- 
17s ; 941, 94a ; measures in, 
93-95, 101-103 i polyphonic, 189, 
19a; program, 313, 3131 repre- 
sentation of miod and nature in, 
'3*. 233> 235. 34i-'43. 347. '48 ; 
rhythm in, 90-106 ; what it repre- 
sents, 341, 343, ^14 7 • M8— see 
Representation ; why it does not 
convey definite intelligence, 34tj, 
341. 344. HS- "47, 348. 

Musical expressiveness. 30; ; nota- 
tion applied to poetry, 40-41. Sec 
Music. 

Music and Morals, Haweii, 303. 

Music as a Representative Art. xv, 
97. 171.331-333. 

Music of Nature. The, 961, 31s, 



Mui 



:. A. de, 133, 13B, ijl. 



Nathan Hale, sUtue of, xxi. 
Nation, The, vi, xi, 935. 
Natural, sign of note, 184. 
Nature, as represented in art, 331- 

333 ; in music, 33a, 335, 341-343, 

947, 948. 
Neele, H.,66. 
Negation, lu represented in music, 

966, 375. 386. 
Neugriecbische Liebc-Skelien, 139. 



Ne. 



>.63. 



Nibelung, Ring of, 355. 

Nigbtin^e, 316. 

Nine Yean Old, poem, 47. 

Niobe, Group of, liiL 

Noble, The. as inspiring music, 

■94- 
Noctumal Sketch, 13a. 
Noise, u distiagnfshed from music, 

194. 195. 19B, 396. 
Nonsense Rhymet, 88, iij. 
Names, Motive of, Wagner, tJJ. 
Norton. C. E.. 33. 
Notation. See Mode. 
Nolca. See Mniic. 
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SoUmoKtbj, The, as 

piiric, 966, 967f ^S* 
Novelkae, Schomann't , 96. 

Obterratkxis ia Pbjsoio^ of 

Cord, ID. 
OcUre, 181, 196, 198, 199, 302, 

214. 
OcUtcs, ooDsecotiTe, 214. 
Odometer, 33, 48. 

Ode, The, 84, 85. 1 

Ode on Imiutioiis of ImmorUltty, 

Old Contxncntak, The, 57. 

On the CHfls, 142. 

Ormtoriot, 299. 

Orator'f Mainud, 97, 351, 265. 

Ordieftnly whjr adds to enjoyment 

of vocal music, 179. 
Order, art-method, 3 ; in harmony, 

musical, 189-208; poetic, 114, 

116 ; in rhythm, 15, 92. 
Organ, 295, 296 ; keys on, 204-206. 
Organic form, art-method, 3 ; in 

harmony, musical, 211 ; poetic, 

120 ; in rhythm, 20. 
Orpheus, l3rre of, 200, 202. 
Orotund quality, 203, 294, 296, 297. 
O ruddier than a cherry, 298. 
Othello, 113, 142. 
Ott, Isaac, 10. 
Outlines, 4. 

Pa^anini, 319. 

Painting, correlated toother arts, 4- 
7 ; comp>ared to poetry, no ; in- 
jured by a low conception of 
significance in art, zviii, xix, zzii, 
zxiii ; representation in, 234 ; 
significance and form both need 
considering, 236. 

Palmer, J. W., 31, 173. 

Palestrina, 190, 191. 

Pantoum, 78, 79. 

Paradise Lost, 31, 42, 49, 117, 125, 
126, 130, 145, 149. J6o, 166, 167. 

Paradise Regained, 112, 115, 

Parallelism, art^method, 3 ; Greek, 
29 ; Hebrew, 29 ; in the couplet, 
57, 95 ; in harmony, musical, 189, 
190, 191, 211, 212; poetic, 146, 



148, 149, ISO, 154; in i^mcs, 

146; in ihythm, 30, 57, 9S- 

Paiodie,A.,64. 

Parsons, J. C, 79. 

Partial, Uke, effects in art in nnlike 
complex wlioles, 53, 100, X17, 
121. 138, 176, 177, 200, 209, 217, 
228 ; tones, as devekned in har- 
monjr, 208-210 ; aaielated to har- 
monics, major and minor, 217- 
219, 285 ; to poetic aonndsy 169 ; 
what they are, 198, 199. 

Pa«ion, as rep r cica teid in music, 317. 

Pastoral Symphonies, 999. 

Pathetic, as repfcient w in mnsic, 
282. 

Pauses to breathe and rhythm, 99 ; 
between poetic lines, 14. 15, 28 ; 
musical phrases, 94, 95. 

Payne, J. H., 271 ; J., 77, 76, 79, 

Peaceful Contemplation, as repre- 
sented in music, 296. 

Pectoral Quality of Voice, 293, 294, 
298, 296. 

Pensive, The, as rep r eacn ted in mu- 
sic, 308. 

Pentameter, 31-33, 37, 42 ; of blank 
verse, 42, 45, 63. 

Peri, G., 186. 

Peril, as represented in music, 295. 

Period, musical, 98, 99; corre- 
sponding to poetic stansa, 98-100, 
105. 

Petrarch, 71. 

Philip, my king, 96. 

Philosophic study of art, necewty 
of, iv, ▼, ix. 

Phonetic Gradation in Vowels^ 163, 
164; syzypr, 157. 

Phrase, musiod, 98, 99, 105 ; cone- 
sponding to poetic line, 100. 

Phnse of Nothung, Motive of, Wag- 
ner, 290. 

Physiological effects of musical 
rhjrthm, 10, 11 ; of harmony, 
221-228. 

Physiologie der Menschlichen 
Sprache, 170. 

Pianoforte, kejrs and note, 204- 
206, 2Q7. 
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Pied Piper of Hamelin, The, 143. 

Pinafore, 33, 88. 

Pindar, 85. 

Pindaric ode, 85. 

Pitch, I, 5, 7, 57, 58, gi. 108 ; anal- 
ogy between its use in music and 
poetzy, 168, 175-177. 180, 241; 
as used differently in each, 180 ; 
causes of different degrees of, 109 ; 
elocutionary use of it, 251-353, 
264-267, 274, 275, 280, 281 ; like 
effects of, necessary in melody 
and harmony, 176-220 ; produced 
by vibrations, 109, 195-1^; repre- 
sentative, 251-254,264-290; use 
of word in arts of sound, 5, 6 ; 
Towel-pitch, 169, 17a 

Plato, 303. 

Poe. 31. 46, 54. 56, 132. 160, 167. 

Poet, The, 149. 

Poetic Measures, distinguished from 
musical, 91-96. 

Poetry as a Representative Art, 4, 
17, 28, 34. 44, 97, 102. 103, 136, 

137, 169,242,251,257. 

Poetry, compared to painting, sculp- 
ture, and other arts, 4-7, ito; 
classic, 21-43 ; distinguished from 
music, 91-96 ; Enelish as a lan- 
guage for, 23, 24 ; form important 
in, XXI-117: Greeks intoned, 184; 
grew out of, intonation, 243, 244 ; 
harmony in, X07-177 ; necessity 
of regarding both form and sig- 
nificance in, zvii.-xix, xxi-xxin, 
236 ; representation in, 234 ; 
rhythm in, 8-89, 102. 

Pointing, as represented in music, 
by use of pitch, away^ 266, 274, 
275 ; *>. 266, 274, 275. 

Polka, X04, 259. 

Pollock, 112. 

Pdlocca, 259. 

Polonaise, 104, 105. 

Polyphonic Music, 189, X90. 

Pope, 33, 105, 113, 116, 141. 

Poeitive, The, as represented in mu* 
tic, 266, 267, 270, 272, 275, 276, 
286. 

Potpourris, 105. 

Power of Sound, The, 246, 260, 398. 



Practical, as connected with philo- 
sophic study of art, iv, v, ix. 

Praed, W. M., 55- 

Praise of Dionysius, 84. 

Prelude, The, 130. 

Presentative Aits, 232. 

Prime tones, 169, igiB. 

Principality, art-method, 3 ; in har- 
mony, musical, 190, 211 ; poetic, 
120; in rhythm, 17-19. 54, 55, 
93; in series of alliterations and 
assonances, 143. 

Primer of Musical Terms, 96, 98, 
X04. 

Princess, The, 299. 

Progress, art-method, 3 ; in har- 
mony, musical, 212-217 ; poetic, 
162, 166 ; in rhvthm, 5gr6i ; slow 
and fast, as indicated by, 59^-61. 

Progress of Poetiy, The, 85. 

Proportion, i, 6, 7 ; as cUstinguished 
from harmony, xo8; and analo- 
gous to rhvthm, 108. 

Protestant Cfhurch and the Rise of 
Harmony, 190. 

Psalm of Life, The, 45, X65. 

Psycholoncal Reasons for effects of 
musical harmony, 221-228. 

Psychology, American Journal of, 

II, 305. 
Pure Quality of Voice, 293, 294, 

296, 297. 
Purgatorio, 124, 129, 151. 
Pursuit, Motive of, Wagner, 277. 
Pythagoras, his scale, X87, 196, 203, 

206. 

Quadruple Measure, 28 ; with 
double, for comic effects, 88. 

Quality, i, 3, 5, 6, 7, 91, 108 ; elo- 
cutionary, representing what, 252, 
291-294; emotive effects repre- 
sented by, 281, 292-294; causes 
of difference in tone, x8o, 181, 193- 
X98 ; like effects of, necessary in 
choitls and orchestras, 179 ; 
term, as used in arts of sight and 
sound, 5, 6 ; uses of, in music 
and poetry, 168-197, 241. 

Quantity, as the basis of rhjrthm, 18 ; 
of versification, 21-23 ; in Greek 
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and En^ish poetry, 21-24. See 
Duration. 

Qneen Anne Style of Aidutectnre, 
237. 

Questionable, The, as represented in 
music, 266, 267, 269, 275, 286, 
289. 

Question to Fate, MoCive of, Wag- 
ner, 269. 

Rainbow, Motive of, Wagner, 275. 

Rainy Day, The. 65. 

Raphael, xvii, xix. 236. 

Rapidity of morement, how repre- 
sented, in music, 254-^3 ; in 
verse, 59-^1. 

Rationale of Verse, The, 54. 

Ratios in consonance, 187 ; in major 
and also in minor chords, 219, 
220 ; in musical scales, 201-206 ; 
in partial tones, 197. 

Raven, The, 132, 161. 

Realization, as represent^ in music, 
272. 

Recitative, 185, 186. 

Recitatives, 237. 

Recitativos, 186. 

Reflective method of expression, 
252, 302. 

Reformation, Protestant, its influ- 
ence on rise of harmony, 190. 

Refrain, The, in music and poetry, 

95» 96. 
Regularity, of accent as representa- 

tivein music, 257-260 ; of metre in 

verse, 49, 50 ; of rhythm in music, 

257. 258. 

Religious, The, as represented in 
music, 308. 

Repetition, art-method, 3 ; in har- 
mony, musical, 188, 212 ; poetical, 
139, 147, 148, 150; in rhythm, 17, 
25» 38, 55 ; in intonation and tone, 
187 ; in scale, 188 ; producing an 
effect of likeness in tnought, 139- 

143. X53. 
Representation, associative and imi- 
tative, 242-244. 251-254, 301-320; 
by analogy in poetry and music, 
309, 310 ; of mmd and nature go 
together, 231, 232 ; of mind and 



natnxe by music, 232, 241, 243, 
247, 248 ; of series of emoliooa 
by musical series, 303-317; of 
tboogfat and feeling, 231 ; of 
thought and feeling uj the liar- 
monic and inharmonic interval 
and cadence, 281-286 ; of tboaglit 
by eophooioos and noo-enpliOQioas 
words, X16; melodic, liistmcally 
shown, 268 ; modem melodies as 
manifesting, 268, 269; throogh 
elocntiooaxy elements, 243, 244, 
250-254 ; throng ^ocutionary 
duration, 254 ; through elocution- 
ary force, 256 ; throogh elocution- 
ary pitch, 264-267, 274; through 
elocutionary qniiity, 991-294 ; 
through elocntiooary rhytlun, 243, 
244, 256, 857 f throng music, 
237-322; through musical pitch, 
264-290 ; through musical oiudity, 
291-297 ; through musical rhjrthm, 
including duration and pitch, 254- 
263 ; when associative, musically 
indicating accomplishment, 297 ; 
admiration, 294, ^96 ; affirmation, 

266, 270, 275. 286 ; amazement, 
294 ; anticipation, 266, 269-272, 
275-277 ; 286, 289, 296 ; appro- 
bation, 267 ; awe, 294 ; buojrancy, 
257, 270, 281 ; certainty, 276: 
complaining, 282 ; conclusiveness, 

267, 270, 271, 275-277, 286, 289 ; 
confidence, 258 ; contempt, 294 ; 
courage, 294, 296; crying, 282; 
danger, 287 ; decision, 266, 275- 
277, 286; depression, 282, 302; 
despair, 286 ; determination, 294, 
296 ; dignity, 254-258 ; disap- 
pointment, 289; disapprobation, 
267 ; disturbance, 261 ; double- 
entendre, 275 ; doubt, 260-267, 
277, 308; earnestness, 256; elation, 
302 ; eneigy, 256 ; enUiusiasm, 270, 
296; equivocacy, 275 ; exhilaration, 
257 ; exuberance, 269 ; finality, 
266 ; fretting, 282 ; fright, 294 ; 
gentle contemplation, 256, 294; 
God, 304 ; gratitude, 303 ; gravity, 
254 ; healthfulness, 281 ; heroism, 
289 ; hesitation, 260, 308 ; hope* 



]^^f^ lessnesi. 



Mnns, 370, 377, 9S6, 30a ; hope- 
lessnesi, aSa ; horror, 394, 396 ; 
hosiiliiy, Zg4. ags : indecUion. 
a66, 367. 375, 377, aS6, a8g ; 
indiflerence, 356 ; indignation, 
3^ ; inDuendo, 375-278 ; tosig- 
Dilicuit, 366, 375, 3B6 ; insolvable, 
3S6 ; interesting, 266, 2(17, 375. 
386, 2g4i joy. z;4. 369. 3S1, 386. 
397i 303 ; lightness of mood, 354 ; 
mildness, 956; mirlhfulness. 3S4 ; 
misery, aSa ; moaning. 283 ; mur- 
der, aSS : noleworthy, 366, a67, 
375 : passion, 317 ; peaceful con- 
lemplalion, 396 ; peril, 395 ; 
questionable, 366, 367, 369, 375, 
386,389; rapidity, 334-3(13; re- 
alization, 37a ; rest, 370 ; lar- 
oun, 375, 378. 386 ; sadnens, aSz ; 
satire, 975, 378 ; batisfaction. iSi- 
390 ; icenes in nature, clouds, 
woods, etc., 303- 



309 



seir.ai 






control, 309 : self-poise, ajS ; 



354-3 



356; 



lolemnitf, 196-303 ; 
394 ; streneth, 356 ; sublimity. 
3oS : lubordLnation. 366, 375. 386; 
suipcnse, 3B0, 383. zS6, 367 ; 
triumph, asS ; turmoil. 361 ; un- 
cerlainl]', 376 ; unioipeded. the, 
3St 1 untBtisfaclory, 3B3-390 ; ve- 
hemence, 956 ; victory. 396 ; 
weakness. 356, 3B1, 3B3 ; wonhip. 
30B ; yielding. 359; when imita- 
tive, musically indicating battles, 
397 : beasts' iiesd. 399 ; birds. 
370, S97, 399, 307 ; buii of in- 
sects, 399 ; coiDDUining, 3S3 ; 
crying, 383 ; coughing, 379, 317 ; 
LonlliL'l, 303-309; dog, 379; 
elephant, 399 ; grkcefulness, 359 '• 



■nng. 



261; 
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wind. 2q7 ; yawning, 379: yearn- 
ing. 389. See Quality of musical 
instruments, 394-300, 
Representative influence, of musical 
motive, 97 ; of poetic measures. 



Resignatic 
in Musi. 



308, 



; Motive u(. 



methods of expression, 

poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture, 334. 

Rest, as represented in music. 370. 

Bests, musical. 93. 94. 

Resultant notes formed by beau in 
music, 334-226. 

Reverence, as represented in music. 



ristolle's. 



29; 



308. 
K hetoric. 



Rhinegold. Moliveof. Wagner. 3S6 ; 
opera ot. 355, 361-263, 273. 276, 
377, 386. 3BS. 

Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and 
Music, 1-338.381, 3Bs. 

Rhythm, art-method, t-3, 6, 7 ; an 
artistic end in itself, 10, 90. 91 ; 
basis in measures, not quaatlty or 
numbers of syllables, but accent. 
17, iS; connection between, and 
tune in music, 353, 354 1 also in 
poetry, 61, t72-t74 ; defined, 53 ; 
eflects dislingnished from those of 
harmony, and likened 10 those of 
proportion, 108; effects likened 



of b 



penments 1 
of. 



231. 22j; 



, 379, 316; hesiution, 360. 
300 ; laughter, 316 : moaning, 
3S3 ; rapidity, 254-263 ; rising. 
373 ; rustling of leaves, 399 ; 
sinking, 3731 storm, 36t, 397. 
399 ; ileigh-ride, 397 ; slowness, 
354-363; lunnoil, 361 ; watlinu. 
300; wbips, 397; whittle*, 397 ; 



clicks. I 



frt 



13 ; including duration 
rce. 6, 31. 353, 357 ; in 
90-106 ; in nature. 9. 10 ; 
'ous action, 10 ; in poetry. 
-B9 ; in poetry ai ditlinguishnl 
music, 91-96 ; in poetry, 
1 by accent, so ; in prose, 
lin (actor of musical motives, 
' ; methods of indicatinft, But< 
I for our music, 106 ; musical 

primitive, 8 ; 
356-S6] ; vrl 
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strongly accented, 257, 358 ; when 
annsually accented, 259; when 
varied and slightly accented, 260. 

Rhythmic and Metric of the Classic 
Languages, The, 22, 29. 

Rhythmic possibilities of different 
forms of verse, 60-89. 

Rhyme, 121, 131-135. 145. X48, 
162, 176 ; effects of, 133-135 ; 
emphasized by change in the num- 
ber of syllables regularly ending 
lines, 45 ; first use in English, 
133 ; laws of. 133-135 ; near to- 
gether give an effect of rapidity, 
60; objections to use of it, 136, 
137; parallelism of effect increased 
by, 146; Roman and Greek use 
of, accidental, 133 ; when origi- 
nated, 133. 

Richard II., 126, 130, 157; III., 

157. 158. 

Right of Expiation, Motive of, Wag- 
ner, 288. 

Ring of the Nibelung, 255. 

Rising up, as represented in music, 

273. 
Rising Treasure, 273. 

Rogers, J. D., 303. 

Romans, 186, 268. 

Romanticism and classicism, x-xv. 

Roman Versification, 22-24. 

Romeo and Juliet, 113, 157. 

Rondeau, 75. 

Rondeau Redouble, 76, 77. 

Rondel. 74, 75. 

Rossini, 296. 

Roundel, 75, 76. 

Rubens, xix, 236. 

Rustling of leaves, as represented 

in music, 299. 

Rymours of Normandy, 133. 

Sachs, H., 297. 

Sadness, as represented in music, 282 

Sarcasm, as represented in music, 

275, 278. 
Sardau, xviii. 
Satire, as represented in music, 275, 

278. 
Satisfaction, as represented in music, 

281-290. 



Scale, the musical, 181-187 ; and 
phonetic gradation. 164 ; Chinese, 
203 ; formation of Greek, X85- 
188, 193, 199-20T, 203, ao4. »6; 
major, 300, 306, 908 ; minor, 900, 
200, names of notes of, 187, 188 ; 
Pythagorean, 187, 903, 906 ; tem- 
perate, 205, 906 ; why the notes 
are pitched as they are, 199-906. 

Schiller, xrii, zxiii, 124, 199, x6i, 
235. 

Schmidt, 93, 29. 

Schnoor, J., 336. 

Schopenhauer, 303. 

Schumann, 96, 97, 948, 303. 

Science of Englisii verse, 51. 

Scott, Sir W., 33, 33, 43, 5^, X05. 

"3. 130, 155, 157. 
Sculpture, as influenced by disie- 

gaxd of significance, xix-xxii ; 

correlated to other arts, 4-7 ; 

compared to poetry, no. 
Section, musical, 98, 100 ; corre- 
sponding to poetic couplet, 98- 

100. 
Self-assurance, as represented in 

music, 256. 
Self-control, as represented in music, 

309. 
Self-poise, as represented in music, 

258. 
Sensations of tone, as a physiological 

basis for the theory of music, 91, 

170, 184, 194, 201, 244. 
Sense, as represented by sound, 116, 

153. 
September, 75. 

Series of emotions, as represented in 

music, 303-315. 

Seriousness, as represented in music, 

254. 308. 
Sestina, 82, 83. 
Setting, art-method, 3 ; in harmony, 

musical, 212 ; poetic, 114 ; in 

rhythm, 19. 
Sevens and sixes metre, 68. 
Sevens metre, 62. 

Sevens, sixes, and eights metre, 68. 
Seventh, chord of, 211, 3 18 ; repre* 

sentative effects of, 383-990. 
Shakespeare, 31, 43, 51, 5a. na. 
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113, 116, ia6, 130, 133. »37. 152. 

I53f 156-X58, X65, x66 ; his use 

of nm-on lines, 51, 52. 
Shftrp, musical sign of, 183, 184 ; 

notes for, 205. 
Shelley, 64, 132. 
Short metre. 61 ; hallelujah, 65. 
Shout of Fairies, Motive of, Wagner, 

278. 
Sicilian Octave, 83. 
Siegfried, opera of, 277, 287, 296, 

99^ ; Motive of, Waener, 288. 
Sieglmde, Motive of, Wagner, 289. 
Significance in art, importance of, 

zv-xziii, 232--237. 
Sincerity in art, 236. 
Singing, contrasted with speech, 239- 

244 ; the Greek, 184, 185, 189. 
Sinking, as represented in music, 273. 
Siren of C. de la Tour, 196. 
Sistine Madonna, zvii. 
Sizes and fours metre, 67. 
Sise, as represented in music, 256. 
Sketches of Palestine, xix, xi2. 
Skylark, To the, 64. 
Sleep, To, 72. 
Sleigh-ride, as represen t ed in music, 

a97. 

Slowness of movement, as repre- 
sented in elocution, 254 ; in music, 
253-963 ; in verse, 44f 59t 6a 

Smith, S. T., 67. 

Snake, Motive of, Wagner, 262. 

Sneering, as represented in music, 

879. 317. 
Soldiers' Chorus, 296. 

Solemnity, as represented in music, 

^.308. 

Solfeggio, 188-206. 

Soliatude, as represented in music, 

S94. 
Sonata in C, 99 ; in D minor, 97 ; in 

E minor, 260. 
Song. See Sinffing. 
Song of Clan- Alpine, 56. 
Song of Italy, A, 127. 
Song on I>ownfall and Death of 

Earl of Warwick, 123. 
Songs from Arcady, 75. 
Sonnet, 70-73 ; its Origin, Structure, 

and Place m Poetiy* 71. 



Souvenir, 123. 

Sounds, musical, distinguished from 
noise, 194, 195 ; congruity of, in- 
dicating that of sense, 139-143. 

Spain, alltteration in poetry of, 124 ; 
also assonance, 129, 131; the latter 
as used for rhyme, X31. 

Spanish Gypsy, 131. 

Speech, difference between it and 
singin|[, 239-244 ; difference be- 
tween Its tones and those of music, 
195-197, 237-244 ; methods of, as 
influencing song and music, 91, 
92. 97. 239-244 ; pitch in, X65- 

177. 
Spenser, 24, 69, 71, 116, 126, 130, 

I34» 151. 153. 154. 
Spenserian, Stanza, 36, 37, 69, 71. 

Spondaic, 36. 

Spondee, 27. 

Spontaneous methods of expreuion 

in muric and architecture, 233, 

234. 
Spring, it is cheery, 66. 
Spring sadness, 83. 
Stabat Mater, 191. 
Staff, murical, 94, 182, 183. 
St. Agnes Eve, 69. 
Stanza, 57 ; correspondinff to musi- 
cal periods, 97-100 ; definite types 

of, 67-70 ; different forma of, 01- 

89. 
Stennet, 61. 
St. Gaudens, xxi. 
St. John, Hymn to, x88. 
Storm, as reoresented in muric, 261, 

297, 299 ; Motive of, Warner, 298. 
Strength, as represented m music, 

256. 
Studies from Biological Laboratory 

of Johns Hopkins Univerrity, 10. 
Style, relative importance in muric 

and architecture, as contrasted 

with other arts, x 10. 
Subdominant, chord of, 210, 21 x 

214. 215. 
Sublime, The, as represented ia 

muric, 308. 
Subject, in Painting and sculpture 

may interest aride from style, xia 

See Significance. 



SarpriM, in music, 394. 
SuspenEc, in music, ate, aSa a86. 
Sustained melhods of expression in 
music and archiiecmre, aid. aw- 
a«. -"^ 

Syllables, accented. 5, t8. 10-34' 
changesin the numbers of, in linet 
39. 48 ; changes in, at the ends of 
lines, 44-48 ; unaccented 18 ao- 
34. 
Sjlveatrr,Pope.iB6,a67;Prof isj 
Symmetiy, art.melhod, 3. ao, aia 
Symphony, description of the plan 

o£«,3io. 31,; in C minor. 3n. 
System of English Vereification. 70 
awinbume, iv, ivi, nj xiii 33 33 

"A"'- ""■ '"■ •''°- '"'• 

Sword, Motive of, Wagner, 386. 
Sword's Guardian, Molive of Who 
ner, 387. ^ 

Tale of the Man of Law, 67. 
Tannhauser, 397. 
Taming of the Shrew, 158 
Taran telle, 104, loj. 

TeU. Wri,a96. 

Tennyson. 20, 40, 47. 48, 50, 6,. 6a, 

IIB, 127, 131, 144, 149,153, 1, 

'59, i6S. 174,399. 304. 
Tens metre, 63. 
Tens and elevens metre, 63. 
TnrniiMl Measure, aj. aB. ^o. , 



^^^^^^L-^^^^l ^^^^H 




^^^^ 3^^^ 


^M Troubled Sleep, u repi«Miited in 


Veise. blank. 34. 43-44 ; Chinese, 


^H nuxic, 300; chonu of, from 


13s. 141 ; French forms of, 71-84; 


^m loUnthe. 300. 


irregular blank verse. 41-44. 
Ver^^calion, caused by accent or 


^m Tminpet, ags. iQa. 


^H Tddm of melody, developed (rom 


quantity. J I -34; English .com pared 
with classic methods of, 31-34. 


^H intonalioD, lib ; of poelry and 


^H miuic, 6, 341 ; includiag pitch of 


Vibrations, lu causing harmony of 


H verse. S7-59. I70-I77- 


sound and color, 108, log; csusine 
musical pilch, 194-198 ; forms 0^ 


^M Turmoil, u represented in muiic, 


■ 36t. 


as causing quality, 196, iq? ; 


H Tomer. C. T., 73- 
■ Twelfib Niehl. IsS. 


psychological and physical reasons 
(or their musical efiects, 231-338 ; 


■ TwrivM metre. 64. 


repilarly recurring, causing musi- 
caT sounds. 194, igj. 


^M TwoGeDtleineii of Verona, 158. 


V TwoVi»ic«>, 61. i6s. 


ViUanelle, 77. 78. 


Unmccenled sylUble*. 18. 20-24, 39. 


4S; must differ in sonad from 


Vindictive League, motive of. 


■ecenled. 118-120, 17a, 173. 


Wagner. 388. 






music. 376. 


199. 


Underwoods, 137. 


Vii^. 83. 


Unimpeded, The. u represented in 


Virgil, 34. "3. "8. I33, ISO. 


rau»c. 3S1. 


Vision of Pion Plowman, 135. 






^1 muiiol, 179. tSs. j:i; poetic. 


Wace, 139, 133. 


H 139, 144 : in rhythm, 15. 38, gi. 


Waddington, S.,76. 


■ 110.111.113. 


Wagner. 186. 337, 3S4, a6i. 363, 
369. 376-378. 386-389, =96. 397, 




^ in muMC, a8a-a9o. 


331-333. 

300 ; chorus from lolanthe, 300. 


punting, «nd Kulplure. 134, ajq, 


240. 


Waldieufel. E.. 359. a6o. 




Walker's Rhyming Dictionary, 115. 


^m of pilch on wordi owing to 


140. 


H accent. S7. sB, 17a. 173. 


Walkure, Motive of, Wapwr. »6i ; 


^M Uiter«nce« of speech and taite, 339- 


opera, 361. 170. 376, 387. iBq. 


I =*'• 


wS'sungen family. Motive of. 


■ Vm Rulte. A.. 30s. 


Wagner. 389. 


^1 Varietv. art-method. 3. in harmonr. 


WbIu. 104. a6o. 


^H rouMoa. i79.poelical.i37-i6i ; in 


Wandering Knight's Song. The, 41. 


H^ Aythm. 16. 38. 39: >n venific*- 


Water, Motive of. Wagner. 363. 


^ tion, of meuurc and line, 38-93 ; 


Walls. 63. 


musical, 103. 


Wawon. J. W.. 31. 


Vee>. Lope He, 114. 119. 
Vehemence. •» represented in miudc, 


Ware, or citcnmBex inBeclion. rep- 




^ .,".^- 




■_ Venice. 863. 


3!6, 381, iSa. 
Weber, 105, 317. 


^B Venus and Adonis, 66. 


^H Ve&u* music in Tannbloser, 397. 


Welcome, The. 174- 
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9K 



S^9 B* 



Wkeelcr* G. P.. 114-, 



i3t>- 173- 
167. 



I 



tOfM, 



iir 



«97. 
174. 



114. 
Wyatt, T.. 46, 47- 



WHOHHIy W., BO, 

Wflkaw, F.« 336U 
linilimolClcNKiflcy, BftDad of, 151 
WmA, M wpfucafcd ia ■■■«, 297. [ Y 
Wiaur't Tale, The, 51. ! 

in^dbcslbrtbeSqipoKdMiiticM,6i. \ 
Wciic^tm^ R, ▼00, 355, 397. 



«7^3i7. 
Yeaniiac^ 
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POEMS BY PROP. GEO. L. RAYMOND 

A Life In Song, i6*, cloth extra, gill lop 
" Ifr. Ratmond it m naa, with All th^il thi came inipliea. He tiai 1b« Iniv 6r 
ughc of an elevjtica ch4racur, ih« diciioD It 

ot'kU." —kit rtftrJ Put. 

■ ■■ -uaDB 



TgnriflcUiDDi' 

Iked by i (erdlit 

vcnlfic4tlQa tiiraiighaui 

"Oiiclail lUf 



msith of u 

xfufuid tb 



i«4iiu^DD wonhy dI 



ighauc b cncefuriuid thcovughly artntic, the iinHgef7 *BJled uid ipon- 
■, . , - uie nuLdlude of coDmnpormry budlliifa may ftnd id It* vincftrlty of pui- 
id WciocH of liin aulutuy InmiTVioa," —TIU LiltrAry (t-#riV(Bn«OB]. 

Ihougho, franluUy pullatoveme. ... Mr. Raymond thormjihfy 

. ua lias wWh, U prlnltd in leiunor gald on thi fnnt of nny 

WDiU. ... to thon, if you an in Kuth of idcu iImciih uocsDvtDIloiial ud uc-tiFJut, 
tn -A LUg In Soac7 ">d md k."— Cr>i<f. 

" The po« bu > burdoi' u cshcIdiii ud uneat u Ihe propbn of old. Hie i* • 
'ftnry with > nurpDU,' and veiy defllr and aflectivaly li ll lunc iiita the ax at the cap- 
tivated 1IK«R. . . . Wonderful •ertaliUly and naiteiy of ihe poetic ut an mbewn In 
the manimilailon of n>eech ta the lETvlca af ibougbt. . . . Proiaaui RayDoad hu le- 
velled a metrical ecoTui of the bubeil OTia"—Tit Wafctmm-. 

"Atcmaritably fine icudy of the hopei. aipiratian^ and disappolntmCDii of ... an 
American modErn life. , . . ll not only dramatic in tendency, but i* lingularly icalii- 
tic and BGuIe. . . . The yolume vill appeal to a larte c^aaa of readen by reaaon of la 
cleaTt mualcal, flexible vene, in fine ihought. and Ita TntenH human Iniercat." — Smttrnn 
Tr.n,VTifl. 

BftlUds, AoA Other Poems. 16°. ctoih extra, gilt top $t.>5 

" Notable example* of whac may be wrcught of naiJve matErlal by one who haa a taile- 
ful ear and practiied hand. . . . There li true enjoymeBtiB all tbii hebai writun," — 
BtitHi Glair. 
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The Aztec God And Other Drama*. 16', cloth extm. gill top . (1.3; 

" The ihrte dramai bclnded In thit TOlome tepnaent • faadHHIi. IntenK, and aa- 
ladisua eipreHlon of in both from the artletlE and peedc p^I ol view. ... Mr. 
Raymond'! paver la abore all ihai of piyeholoriat, and added thoen atv the lichcai 
[mducia of Ihe Imasinalion both in form *i>d i^iil. The bo<A elaariy dlacloaa* the work 
flf a BBO poHcHed ol an eviraniely refined criticat poiae, of e culture pure and clasital. 
and a aenaidTe eoncapeioa of what l> neemt and mo« nviahlnf la taaKiualily. The 
■un dalkaulr Htc^Te ear could not detect a law in the neUow and rick muiic of the 
btak *en«."— M//r Ofinitn. 

"■^ . . Tb« plot beucadlnfly imereitinK asd iieD eiecuted. . . . It Ii careful 

"Aa tse Hota m arc ro ha found aaywbere in EnaUal: 
leapalniubllmeeapreaaion, ~ >.-■.■ 



laywbere in Enallah. 
. Aa reiDa££ir(u 



. SuUiae ihoivh fairly 



vn wU Bnd che°baok deecnioc orcaiwfuliivdy.^'— T^i^4 BUd: 

". . . 'Colunbui-oeefiDdaa work whlchlt bdUBcDhloaTold InjoilBiwlth lul- 

T*. Il )• dllB^li w^c^Ye'how^JonVwbr^rii Cthli w^h blw ifutctll 
ire . . . could fall to be Mteaiibened and uplifted." — .V. Y. /Vru, 

Duito ftod Collected Verte. Jiut iuucd. 16°, cloth eitn. gilt top. %!.*% 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, New York and Londop. 




ribc wMMOollac. *"—•■■■''■ t — ■>i^>~.-»»y. 

ia with P n t Mc r TiKba ■! ih* Cumitr of Tfe- 
niu « dw ibH aliia dm Umriu of On*e> ■■• 
" *mamg Am muiln of tkt BcAa lliiwii 
slBuilr. dndBBaan at Jiltim (an 
■ s( tba bedr, Pf^HK KajBOBd iMd* 
>( (sliindac md Brii^ dw Tdecnbai 
lovahl wad *'****'^ tkrcMtfh poaMsv ■• 
.1 er>f«twHdi dnvlopcar^m, fan k 



, _,,_ _-_, _ _, with liii pnrJk ■■fw rti r ^ 

■adj. bcUcrias thai all the uu Hc, priaurilr. dndapaan at Jiltim fin— 
-^-n ihcaa^ ut BBS aul BumncBB s( tba bedr, rtaf—ca Ka y ood iMd* • 




The Paychology of ttupintioa, Svo .... 

An iRempt u i]lstiii(alih KelisiQiu from Scientific Tmth maJ to 
■iaaitT wkfa Modm Tboocbt. 

I>r. I. Muk Baldvin, Pnfawir af Piyekolon ia Jaha HepLiu Ui 
lu p*Tc1wh>|ied wMo» b "ncv asd valaablc^: Dr. W. T. Hilria. Inw Ui 
ruaiiainiimai iif riliiiaMiiii. far> du( it Ii nn ** ni |inn hdpfal u muy aha 
telra do iIh botdir Uae b«n«n the Chrisiaha apd the lun-ChdiBlu beliefi^' 
Ednnl Zvma Hnk aaxi " 1° ooe bu appnackad the >ab)ccl { 

" A book that ererrbodr thculd nnd- . , Dedidul fa 

fuU of guidance and eocodn^mai for thctc findinf ihnnKjvci 
doetl and the lawn. The une, fail, kindly aultude taken jnni 
HH. TheauthorpntvetcODCluiiMly IlutUi auai-^^uii it hit. 

E.ramiMtr, Cbjca^, 



_- _ -. itKlf m pntuUe la- 

' miad — aod if hiti »hr not another^- — 

toentifie, and aoentiiJlr teligiant."- 



Ciruf 



" The auihor wriiiea vith lo^c and a 'swrcl revoaablenai ^ that Till di 
iintr cnaB]i halting miadL It li an inttnilDg book."— /Viilii^ntlMia /■^•n 

" IntocvinE, lucgeatiirCt beipfui." — j 

■■ TboB^iful. ter. 
Pabllihrd by FUNK ft WAQNALI^S COIf PANT. M >■» >3<> 9>-. 



Tbe OrAtors' UaiiuaJ, a Tut-Book of Vocal Colture ud 

Geitnre ... in coiuUuil demaod for yt»x*. , Net, ^I.ia 

Tbe SpeAket, ■ Coltaboiated Texi>Book of Onlorj. . . Net. f 1.0 
Tbe Writei, aCollBboraled Text-Book ofRbftoric. . . Nei. yocta. 
pabll>he<ib)-Stl.VEi;,BURDErTACOKFANY,ijiWmt3«UiSt,HawTMlh 
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